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PROSPECTUS. 
‘TH E QUIVER wil every successive week be charged with ‘well-poised arrows, each fledged with a motto, to carry it home to some 
member of the family circle. There will be the pointed arrow, to penetrate. the buckler of error; the light-feathered arrow, to interest and 
instruct the children; the polished arrow, to awaken and guide the imagination; the keen-barbed arrow, to touch the conscience ; the ponderous 
arrow, weighty with argument, to convince the reason. 
- THE QUIVER will contain a mass of varied and interesting matter designed to advance the cause of Religion in the Homes of the People. 
Those who desire argumentative articles will find in this Journal, every week, contributions from some of the most gifted minds. Others, who 
seek appropriate discourses for reading aloud on the Sabbath-day, will find in THE QUIVER sermons by distinguished preachers of various 
denominations. If a knowledge of the progress of missionary enterprise, and the advancement of Christian Truth throughout the world be desired, 
THE QUIVER, by means of its own correspondents, and from other ‘sources, will present an epitome of news recording the triumphs of the Gospel. 
To all who are interested in the struggles of Truth against error and persecution, THE QUIVER will furnish a carefully-prepared Chronology of 
the Remarkable Events in the history of the Church, Lastly, THE QUIVER will endeavour to meet the requirements of the young, and, in 
-— to interesting articles suited to their years, the study of Holy Scripture will be promoted by: selected readings, and questions suggested by 
those readings. 
THE QUIVER will be evangelical and unsectarian in its character, having for its grand aim the intellectual, moral, and spiritual improvement 
Bos readers. Its staff of contributors will include some of the ablest writers in the sphere of religious literature, irrespective of denominational 
erences. 
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From Bety’s Weexty MEssencer. OM 
**Mr. John Cassell, whose exertions to elevate the condi- 
tion of the working classes, by supplying them with wholesome 
mental food at a price within the means of all but the poorest 
of the poor, are universally known, has commenced the publica- 
tion of a weekly serial, called Tue Quiver, the special object 
‘of which is ‘to defend and promote Biblical truth, and advance 
feligion in the homes of the people” The first numbergis now 
before us ; and if we may look upon it as a fair sample of its 
Successors, we sincerely hope that the anticipations of its.pro- 
jector may be more than realised, both as regards its circula- 
tion and the amount of good which it will accomplish.” 


Pre From the Westryan Times. 

+ **In times when neither pains nor cost are spared in diffusing 
knowledge, too much of which is but of a doubtful character, 
it affords relief to one’s mind to meet with such a work as THE 
Quiver. The design is to send forth, week by week, at the 
Gominal cost of one penny, and on the largest sheet of paper 
sow offered in periodical literature, a series of shafts of truth— 
arrows from the Bible sent home to the mind of the reader. 
It isa work for the defence of Biblical truth, and the advance- 
mient of religion in the homes of the people. The contents of 
the first number give promise that the work will be one of 
great interest and permanent instruction for the family circle. 
The writers are all persons of well-known ability, and the work 
ts as free from sectarian bias as the Word of God itself. We 
should. think there are hundreds of thousands of Sabbath 
achool children who would become subscribers if their teachers 
would only call their attention to it. It deserves their heartiest 
#ecommendation.” 

“Brom:ithe Devonrort axp Piymovutn TerrcRrarn. 

i, *£No man has done more than Mr, Cassell to raise the tone 
ot our cheap periodical literature ; ner has directed it in such 
‘Yarions ways towards the elevation and improvement’ of the 
people—an eid worthy of the greatest exertions. We rejoice in 
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the belief that his labours in this behalf have produced much 
fruit, and that the circle of their good effects is an ever 
widening one. To thousands his publications have supplied 
that information and- assistance they would otherwise have 
sought in vain, by placing within the reach of the humblest 
means the highest results of learning, the best instructions of 
practice. He has laboured in the cause of popular enlighten- 
ment side by side with the Mechanics’ Institutions, People’s 
Colleges, Reading Rooms, Mutual Improvement Societies, to 
which the larger sympathies and increased wants of the present, 
age have given birth ; and to many, whose circumstances have 
deprived them of the help afforded by such associations, he has 
been the friend in need, without whom they must have been 
surrounded by difficulties—in every case most formidable, in 
most cases insurmountable. We are glad to find that Mr. 
Cassell is continuing his good work, and that in Tux Quiver he 
has brought out a periodical designed to advance moral im- 
provement, and defending and promoting Biblical truth. No 
one can say there is not room for such a publication as this. 
Several existing serials, excellent in themselves, have their 
usefulness, but are too much limited by the spirit of sect to 
effectually combat the ignorance and immense moral evils that 
unfortunately exist among us. But this work, coming forward 
on the wider basis indicated in the words ‘Spiritual, Evan- 
gelical, Catholic,’ is fitted to effect results no narrower means 
can hope to reach. The first number is full of promise, and 
heartily do we wish Tae Qorves God speéd in its mission.” 
From the Star oF Gwent. 

‘¢ Every literary undertaking which Mr. Cassell undertakes 
is sure to be prompted by a desire to be of benefit to his fellow- 
creatures, and his enterprises are so well arranged as to be 
successful in this design. We know no publisher who has 
been more instrumental in promoting the best interests of 
society, by supplying cheap and practical.means of improvement, 
in the search after knowledge, and in facilitating: its progress 





and development. « The new serial before us is eminently caléu- 





_ ADDRESS TO OUR READERS, AND AS TO SUPPLY OF “THE-QUIVER” BY POST. EXTRACTED FROM No. 3. 
ee thé three numbers of THE QUIVER which have now been issued afford little more than afi indication of thé variety which we pro 
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; low price, has been appreciated by men distinguished alike for their piety and their intel] 

rho Che letters which we have received from these, and from other persons in various walks of life, satisfy us that THE QU. i 
ch has beet long felt, and that it is meeting with a cordial welcome among all denominations of evangelical Christians. A journal of this character, howe 
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lated to further that object; being mainly devoted to the defence 
of Biblical truths, and the extension of religion in the houses of 
the people. These purposes are dependent upon each other ; 
and, pursued as they appear to be in this work, cannot fail to 
eventuate in the advancement of religious and moral practice 
and principle, and in the removal of the obstacles to religious 
progress. We wish every success to Toe Qurvur, as well for 
its meritorious’ scope a& for the able way in which it is sought 
to be carried out.” 

,; From the West Kent Express. 

‘‘This is the last but certainly not the least of our weekly reli- 
gious serials. * * * Its twelve royal 4to pages contain 
nearly, if not quite, as much matter as the sixpenny yolumes 
named, while the price charged is one penny. It is evident 
that the enterprising publishers could only do this by giving 
the public part of the advantage of the advertisements borne on 
the covering or case of Taz Quiver. But after all it is the 
nature rather than the amount of the matter which is most ims 
portant ; and we are assured that an attentive and. candid. 
perusal of the first few pages will suffice to gain the reader’s 
grateful approval.” : : 

From the Nortu anv Souts Saretps GAZETTE. 

‘¢ Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, who have done’so much 
for the diffusion of knowledge and harmless amusement through- 
out the country, have added to their publications a weekly 
magazine of religious truth, called ‘Tam Quiver,’ Which at its 
price, a penuy, is a marvel of cheapness and goodnéss,” * Tite 
Quivzr,’ its proprietors tell us, ‘is designed for the defenée 
and promotion of Biblical truth, and the advancement of reli- 
gion in the homes of the people.’ Its religion ‘ will be that | 
of the New Testament—spiritual, evangelical, catholic—free 
alike from bigotry on the one side, and latitudinarianism on the 
other.’ So far the publishers may without fear appeal to their 
work in support_of these professions. There is matter suited 
to childten, to youth, and! to mature years in this periodical, 
and, so far as we have read, all good of its kind.” bes 
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THE QUIVER. 


MAN MUST BE RELIGIOUS. 
In placing the above title at the head of this paper, we 
can imagine the reader as prepared to ask, ‘‘ Do you really 
mean that?” And we answer, “ Yes; we mean what 
those words seemed to you to mean, as you read them. 
We mean to say, and we hope to sha, that, in a very 
grave sense, man must be religious.” 

The mind of man, the faculties which constitute it 
what it is, say this much. Did you ever try to take 
your mind to pieces, so as to see what the parts are that 
belong to it, and to note how those parts are put to- 
gether, and made to work? ‘There is your under- 
standing, by which you can discern largely between 
what»is evidence and what is not. ‘There is your reason, 
by which you can so use the knowledge possible to you, 
as to distinguish, to a great extent, between what is true 
and what is false, and between what is right and what is 
wrong. Your memory, meanwhile, is careful to treasure 
up the past, so that, in a sense, it may be always pre- 
sent. Above all, there is your conscience, a mysterious 
power, aii hinoned t6 mark and chronicle the acts of your 
will—to see whether you make choice of the true or the 
false, the right or the wrong ; and, doing this, whether 
you like that it should do so, or no}. Nor must you 
overlook the imagination—a faculty of wondrous potency, 
which, aided’ by the memory, can cause the past to be as 
though it were present, the distant to be as though it 
were near, the unseen to be as though it were seen, and 
the future to be like the past—that is, as though there 
were no future and no past. Such, in fact, is the power 
of the imagination, that in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, it can bridge over all time and all space. The 
telegraph is a sloth in travel, and even the lightning is a 
loiterer on its way, compared with the speed with which 
the imagination does its work. But the conscience can 
so overlook all these potencies of the human spirit, and 
so make them do its bidding, as to call out:all those 
emotions of the heart that we denote by the words love 
and hate, hope and fear, j joy and grief; so that when the 
verdict of this power which we call conscience is in 
favour of the man, his soul may become a sort of 
heaven; and when that verdict is against him, his soul 
may become a hell. 

Now, we scarcely need say that the power to make 
these distinctions between right and wrong, and to feel 
thus in relation to right and wrong, is peculiar to man. 
The brute has it not.. Clearly it was intended that man 
should make these distinctions, and that his consciousness 
of doing right should be linked with this sense of happi- 
ness, and that his consciousness of doing wrong should’be 
linked with this sense of unhappiness. What we see a 
piece of mechanism adapted to’ ‘do, by reason of the 

mechanical principles on which it is constructed, we say 
it was designed to do. The mechanist intended that 
what it is adjusted to do it should do. ' So it is in regard 
to mind. The Intelligence which endowed the human 
spirit with the capacity of making these. distinctions 
between right and wrong, and of feeling thus in relation 
to them, must have intended that man’ should thus dis- 
criminate and thus feel ; that is, that man should be 
what is called a moral agent—a being accountable to 
moral law. 

But once admit that man’s nature is 9 moral nature, 
and there i is no escape from the conclusion that it must 
be a religious nature. Moral law, if it has any mean- 
ing, must mean that we should acquit ourselves rightly, 
dutifully, towards all beings to whom we stand in any 
relation involving the natural interchange of kind offices. 
And if it follows op the basis of this purely natural law 
that man should be towards his fellow-man what he feels 
that ‘his fellow-man’ should be towards himself, so it 
follows, no less clearly, that man should be tow. ards God, 
supposing there to be a God, all that his consciousness 
tells him he should expect from the creature Were he in 
the place of the Creator. If morality | be the giving to 
man the things that are his, religion is simply the giving 
to God the things that are His. It is the same law of 
right acted upon in different relations, or toward different 

beings. So religion ‘comes to ‘be dnily a higher form of 
morality, and a necessary form of it, where ‘morality 
exists at all. Hence, did you see a hand writing upon 
the ‘wall that man was meant to be a moral and religious 
L 





being, you ought not to believe in that truth a jot the more 
for that hand writing, for that would only be putting a 
truth into: outward type which has been wrought long 
since into your inner being, and into the inner being 
of mankind. It is not possible to imagine a greater in- 
consistency in morals, than to admit that we are bound 
to do right towards men and to fail to see that we are 
bound to do right towards God, the Maker of men. It 
is clear that man can be religious; and to say that is to 
say that he ought to be religious; and to say that he 
ought to be religious is, in fact, to say that he must be 
religious—religious in some form, rightly or wrongly. 
If religion belongs thus to his nature, we may be quite 
sure that it will not be in his power wholly to cast it off. 

Our next point, accordingly, is, that what is thus 
indicated by the mind of man is confirmed by his 
history. What is shown by the nature of his mind to be 
natural to him, is shown by his history to be inseparable 
from him. In the last century there was a class of 
writers who were wont to treat religion as being wholly a 
factitious affair, invented and fashioned by kings and 
priests, so as to aid in bringing the people into subjection 
to their humour. Now, no man will deny that kings 
and priests have often so used religion; But we have 
seen what the nature of man is before those function- 
aries came to have anything to do with it. Kings and 
priests have often made the religious susceptibilities of 
the people subservient to their policy; but they did 
not create those susceptibilities, nor could they have 
destroyed them if they would. These tendenties—we 
may say these necessitie—of man’s nature have been 
implanted in him by a higher power, and, thin and 
impalpable as they seem, they are giant strong—im- 
perishable. In the world’s history it has not been 
found possible to bring a community to say that the 
seen is everything, that there is no unseen. Nor has it 
been possible to prevent men from regarding the ' unseen 
as greater than the seen, as above it, and ruling it. A 
few highly cultivated minds have reasoned themselves 
into doubt on all such matters; but these men have been 
rare exceptions, and they have made their way to that 
state of mind by a sort of thinking and feeling which 
has been strongly one-sided and artificial. “Even such 
men, moreover, cannot arrive at certainty on the irreli- 
gious side. They know that they cannoé say there is no 
God, no future. They can only doubt on such points ; 
and so the thought of what is possible in those directions 
continues to bring many a dark shadow even upon their 

path. 

Ii is, no doubt, true that men have differed greatly 
concerning the objects to which religious worship should 
be renderéd. It is easy also to trace this difference to 
its source. Rude men—subject to hardship, familiar 
with adventure, delighting in war—have divinities who 
are reflections of themselves, but reflections of them- 
selves on some higher scale. Their gods know hardship, 
have a passion for adventure, and are never so much 
themselves as when responding to the war-cry. Highly 
civilised communities, fond of display, and ease, and 
luxury, people the invisible with deities sharing in their 
own. tastes and ways. But jn all cases there are the 
gods, and in the train of the gods come the temples, the 
priesthoods, the ceremoniés, the sacrifices—in a word, 
the religious ‘systems which have shown themselves 
wherever the communities of men have shown them- 
selyes. Hence, in the history of man, the choice ‘has 
never been between one kind of religion or no religion, 
but always between some one religion and another. 

It should’ be added that there is much in the outward 
world, as well as in man’s spiritual nature, to insure that 
it shall be’ thus with him. Nature and providence are 
full of wonderful adaptations to man’s wants, bespéaking 
great forethought and goodness somewhere; but there 
is a great deal in the world that we should not have 
expected to find in it. The suffering entailed by irregu- 
lated appetites and bad passions make it évident that 
moral evil is here. However mysterious the existence of 
evil ; may be, here it is, as a fact. Each man falls into 
much personal sin, and suffers the penalty. But the 
good also suffer—sometimes even more’ than the not 
good ;' andall go down to the grave through sorrows, 
sickiesses, and death: ' Seeitié that’ all this suffer, we 
are obliged to suppose that all are in some form under 
sin. All this tends to force men’s thoughts beyond the 
visible, compelling them often to ask, Whence is this 2— 
why ?—wherefore ? all such questionings a man’s 








thoughts become occupied with the religious. ‘They 
involve inquiry respecting the possible maker’ of man, 
his possible ruler, his possible judge. It may be said 
that all this suffering comes from the action of law—of 
Spiritual and material law. But why is the law thus? 
What is done by law is done by the law-maker. Say, 
*‘All this is merely discipline.” We answer, “This 
discipline is needed, or it is not. If it is not needed, 
why is it here? If it is needed, must there not be sonie- 
thing deeply amiss in a nature which needs to be placed 
under such means of correction?” 

In truth, both reason and fact tend to make it certain 
that man must carry about with him more or less of 
religious thought and religious feeling. ‘The gay sen- 
sualist, the busy worldling, the artisan at his wheel, and 
the peasant at his plough, may all be doing their best to 
suppress such thoughts and such feelings, but they cannot 
extinguish them. In many a season of life they will 
hover like wronged ones about the path of the offender, 
and the end of life will surely come; and what then—ay, 
what then? Is there any escape from that question? 
We know there is not. 

What has been said to make it clear that man must 
have a religiousness of some kind, is a strong presump- 
tive evidence that it is possible to possess a religiousness 
of the right kind. The fact that there seems to be so 
many religions in the world is no proof that all religions 
must be false—it rather supposés that some religion 
must be true. All that is in man, and about him, saying 
that he ought to be—must be—religious, is not a great 
lie. All that is in the history of man in harmony with 
those utterances of the spiritual and material world 
cannot haye been the carrying out of an enormous false- 
hood. To suppose that, may not be to reject the 
existence of a First Canse; but it would be to do worse: 
it would be to account the nature of that cause as evil 
rather than good. The being who necessitates a lie 
necessitates its consequences. Both are his. 

In all religions there is some truth, and there is one 
religion which, when attained according to its own high 
teaching, will consist of pure truth, and, a3 thé cotise- 
quence,‘ will embrace pure goodness, and the fullest 
possible happiness. It has been left to Christianity to 
unveil the guilt and depravity of man as no other reli- 
gion has done, and, at the same time, to meditate insur- 
ing to him an elevation—a greatness of being—nowhere 
else promised, or contemplated as possible. The greatiiess 
of the future presented by the Gospel does much towards 
solving the enigma of the present. The God of the 
Deist has permitted sin, but does nothing to save from 
it. The God of the Christian has permitted the evil, 
but interposes, at stupendous cost, that good may be 
made to conie out of evil, and that the universe may be 
the better, and not the worse, for the lessons whith’ moral 
evil has made to be a part of its history. As it is an 
easier thing to bea Deist than to be an Atheist, so it 
should be a much easier thing to be a Christian than to 
be either. 








THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGES, AND OF MAN. 


Pernaps the most straightforward book in the world is 
the Bible. It speaks with an amount of frankness, and 
an absence of reserve, that is very different from the 
style of the greatest philosophers. It lays down no 
hypothesis, propounds no theories, and goes into no 
speculations. Whatever the subject, its statements are 
plain, direct, and positive. It records facts, and does 
not ask questions. By multitudes the declarations. of 
this book are accepted as true. But a certain number 
of men, who have pursued particular branches of study, 
have arrived at results which contradict the Bible... It 
must, however, be admitted that other men, with greater 
abilities and facilities, have come to a different con- 
clusion, and: believe that the Bible is true. One of the 
subjects which has engaged attention is the origin of 
the human race, and one of the studies brought te bear 
upon it is the origin of languages. Some hold that all 
men had not a common origin, and that this is proved 
by the diversities of language ; while others maintain 
that all men had a common origin, and that this is not 
opposed by the diversities of language. At a> recent 
meeting of the British Association in Manchester, a 
paper was read by Mr. J. Crawfurd, in’ which he main- 
tained that countless ages elapsed from the first appear- 

ance of man upon earth to the formation of the rudest 
language in-existence. He said that the first rudiments 
of -language’ must have consisted of a few articulate 
sounds, by which speechless but social savages made 
known their. wants, and wishes to one another. He 
argued this from the supposed fact that language is not 
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innate, but arbitrary, and a mereinvention. It is, there- 
fore, an art which was at one time unknown, and which 
gradually came to perfection. He considered the 
variety of languages a proof that such must have been 
the case. It follows of course, if this be true, that man 
was created long before the period assigned to his 
creation in the Bible; that he was not at the outset 
gifted with speech, as the same book affirms; that his 
origin was manifold, and not one; and that diversities of 
language did not originate as recorded in the eleventh 
chapter of Genesis. Here are four points in which the 
Bible narrative is called in question, as we think, on 
altogether false grounds. We shall now, therefore, state 
some of the facts which have led us to a different con- 
clusion. : 

The first topic on which we shall touch is the question 
whether men were originally the ‘speechless. but social 
savages” they are alleged to have been. If man was at 
the beginning a “savage,” we must suppose that there 
never was a period in which he was not morally and 
socially degraded. He must have come into existence 
little better, or rather worse, than the brutes, because it 
is not denied that he had the use of reason. That reason, 
combined with his animal instincts and strong passions, 
would only serve to make him more able to do evil, and 
we must suppose that his conduct was in all respects 
degraded and brutal. But we are met at once with a 
difficulty, and that is, the universal propensity of men to 
worship. How was this shown, or did it exist, when 
man was a mere speechless savage? If it did not then 
exist, when was it engrafted on human nature? If it 
did exist, how could it be shown by beings without the 
power of speech? Did it manifest itself in dumb and 
eccentric actions and attitudes, or did man know nothing 
of the God that made him? Supposing that man neither 
knew nor worshipped God, when did he first arrive at 
that knowledge, and first perceive that duty? This is 
not all—not only had man reason, but he had the organs 
of speech ; and is it likely that reasonable men, endowed 
with the organs of speech, lived and died generation 
after generation, for “ countless ages,” without discover- 
ing the faculty they possessed? We argue, therefore, 
that the new theory is false, because man has always 
had the organs of speech and the gift of reason, and 
because he is a religious animal. To us it is an addi- 
tional proof that the Bible represents Adam as able to 
speak from the beginning. Finally, it is contrary to 
analogy that any animal should acquire new faculties, 
or live for generations with its faculties dormant. Pro- 
bably every bird of the forest and every beast of the 
field had its vocal powers in the beginning as it has 
them now ; and it is as reasonable to suppose that the 
chirp of a grasshopper, the song of a nightingale, or the 


roar of a lion is an art acquired in the lapse of ages, and | skinned 


taught to other grasshoppers, nightingales, and lions, as 
to suppose that Mr. Crawfurd’s hypothesis is true. And 
here we shall anticipate an objection. We shall be told 
that we do not distinguish between speech and language. 
Speech is the utterance of sounds, while language is a 
system of sounds and combinations adopted as the signs 
and representatives of ideas. No one, we suppose, will 
deny that man always uttered sounds of some kind ; the 
thoughts and emotions within would impel him to do 

is. But, inasmuch as man is a rational being, reason 
and experience would teach him fast enough how to 
make certain sounds expressive of certain ideas, and 
always to connect the same sounds and ideas. He 
would find that he could utter a great diversity of 
sounds, and he would naturally use the faculty which he 
knew he possessed. In a certain sense, therefore, we 
must admit that language, or articulate speech, is not 
innate, but the product of the physical, moral, and 
intellectual nature of man. So far it is an art; but it is 
not arbitrary—it is one of the most exquisite and com- 
plicated of arts; and, in the opinion of many, there was 
a natural or philosophic reason for the connection of 
certain sounds with certain ideas or objects. But, as 
this is an abstruse question, we shall not ask the why 
and the wherefore. 

The next question is, how long it takes for the forma- 
tion of a language? According to Mr. Crawfurd, 
“countless ages.” Looking at well-known facts, we are 
inclined to smile at this doctrine. With few exceptions, 
all the languages now spoken in Europe have been 
formed in the course of a thousand years, at most. The 
same is true of a host of other languages now spoken in 
the world. Others are older—very much older; as, for 
instance, the Gaelic, Welsh, Breton, and other Celtic 
dialects: though eyen these, mostly, have been much 
modified. There are some languages which change so 
little, that they seem quite stationary ; such, for example, 
is the Chinese. There are other languages, again, which are 
called dead, because they have ceased to be the verna- 
cular, and have been abandoned for others; such are the 
ancient Hebrew, the Sanscrit, and the Latin. We know 
next to nothing of the history of many languages, espe- 
cially those which are spoken by nations recently dis- 
covered; but some of these are known to be very fixed, 
and others very changeable. In our opinion, we cannot 
know how long it requires to form a language; and all 
we can say is, that, as a matter of fact, languages follow 





no rule whatever, in this regard, except a most important 
general rule, which we shall soon name. 

No one can pronounce positively upon this subject 
who loses sight of the fact that languages may be classi- 
fied with almost as much precision as plants and animals. 
And we may ask here, does this look as if languages were 
mere works of art, built up like a house, or carved 
like a statue? The first thing that strikes us is, that all 
men speak : in other words, that language is universal. 
A superficial observer can only further say, that languages 
are very numerous. But it is found, on looking 
narrowly into them, that they can all be ranged under a 
few heads—in fact, under three. To one or other of 
these three classes all languages can be referred. Let us 
name and describe them :— 

1. Monosyllabic, with words of one syllable only, never 
changing their form. 

2. Agglutinate, in which additions are made to words, 
either at the beginning or at the end, or both. 

8. Amalgamate, which not only have the additions 
just named, but undergo internal changes. 

There are other methods of classifying languages, but 
all reduce them to a very small number of heads. This 
fact shows a little how improbable Mr. Crawfurd’s theory 
is, that languages are wholly artificial and arbitrary. 
They are formed on a general fixed plan, and are the 
working out of a design so wonderful, that it suggests a 
Divineauthor. The very small number of types, or classes, 
to which languages are traceable, also suggests that origin- 
ally they were very few. This, also, is directly opposed 
to the theory of Mr. Crawfurd, who thinks they were 
very many. 

Another fact in connection with this subject is, that 
languages must be viewed either as primitive or derived. 
Each great family is like a tree, of which some primitive 
language is the stem, and of which the derived languages 
are the branches. From this it follows that the primi- 
tives are much older than the derivatives, and all who 
speak them are more or less nearly related. : Hence we 
arrive at the conclusion that men are not of many origins, 
but of few. Further than this, we think, philology, or 
the science of languages, does not lead us. But it is, 
nevertheless, of the utmost importance, because it in a 
manner identifies the most distant and different nations 
as of one blood and family. As the late great scholar, 
Professor Wilson, says of the researches of the eminent 
Dr. Bopp in this department, ‘‘ He may be considered 
to have established, beyond reasonable question, a near 
relationship between the languages of nations separated 
by the intervention of centuries, and the distance of half 
the globe, by differences of physical formation and social 
institutions ; between the forms of speech current among 
the dark-complexioned natives of India, and the fair- 
i races of ancient and modern Europe.” What 
Bopp has done, others have done; and there is not a 
philologist worthy of the name who does not admit the 
principle. In the single case of the Sanscrit we have a 
link which connects a chain of nations and of languages, 
reaching from Great Britain far away to the uttermost 
borders of Hindostan. By a similar process, Madagascar 
has been connected with the distant islands of the South 
Sea; the numerous African dialects with one another ; 
and the varied languages of North and South America. 
Let it be remembered that while the Bible leads us to 
suppose that languages were multiplied by miraculous 
agency after the flood, it does not tell us whether they 
were three, or thirty ; neither does it say that the original 
tongue was preserved. We may, however, reasonably 
suppose that the. number of languages was not great; 
and the truth of this supposition, as well as the truth of 
the narrative, is supported by the facts now adduced. 

With regard to primitive and derivative languages 
we may say something. The primitive lan; es have 
supplied most of the materials out of which the others 
have been constructed. To such an extent is this true, 
that we can to this day clearly see the elements of 
a modern language in one with which it has had no con- 
nection for thousands of years. It is as easy to find the 
word igneous in the Sanscrit as in the Latin. ‘The old 
English word mead, for honey wine, reminds us of the 
Sanscrit, ma@dhu; and “son,” ‘ brother,” ‘‘ daughter,” 
“name,” can be read in suner, bhratar, duhitar, naman, 
as easily as “father,” ‘‘ mother,” in the Latin, pater, 
mater, or the Sanscrit, pitar, matar. Even the widow is 
called vidovoin, ancient Gothic, and vidhava in Sanscrit. 
And this reminds us that the cockney is not philologi- 
cally wrong when he calls a widow a viddow. 

The extent to which languages have borrowed from 
one another is enormous, and reaches to grammatical 
inflections as well as entire words. But it often happens 


that words gain or lose something in the transfer; at any | P 


rate, they pass through some change. ‘This change is so 
great sometimes that an unpractised eye or ear would 
not recognise the stranger. In other cases the change 
is trifling. It is well known that every language has its 
peculiar character, or genus. Hence, all alphabets do not 
contain the same number of letters, and all letters which 
are alike in form are not alike in sound. Thus some 
languages have not the letter r, others not the s, and 
others not the sound of th. For instance, the word 
“thick ” would in one language be pronounced sick, in 





another dick, and in another tick. Evidently, it is need- 
ful to know and allow for such things in the comparative 
study of languages, or we shall never see the connection 
between such forms and sounds as h, s, and v, for 
example; although it is a fact that 4 has gone off as s in 
one direction, and as v in another. 

It is a curious fact that some of the most ancient 
languages, some which have not been spoken for ages, are 
the most minute and perfect in their structure. As a 
rule, it may be noticed that the longer languages are used 
the more they lose of this minuteness and sharpness. 
Like a coin which is perfect when it comes from the 
Mint, but which gradually wears away as it continues to 
circulate, until its delicate strokes and lines are effaced, 
so language wears away upon the lips of living men, and 
were it not recruited by constant additions it would be 
destroyed. Words fall out, and letters are rejected or 
changed, and grammatical forms are abandoned. Hence, 
no language is ever so minute in its details, and so perfect 
in its system, as when it is near its origin. Whatever it 
gains in smoothness and euphony, in the number of its 
words and the force of its expression, its organisation, or 
mechanism, or grammar undergoes the simplification we 
spoke of. Look at the most ancient dead languages, and 
at the older forms of those now spoken in Europe. They 
all tell the sametale. Now this is in direct contradiction 
to Mr. Crawfurd’s system, which requires us to believe 
just the opposite; but it is in harmony with what the 
Bible says, which teaches us that the original variations 
of language were miraculously produced—in other words, 
were not the result of a slow process, like the building of 
the ark, but of a Divine decree, as when God said, ‘* Let 
there be light, and there was light.” Amid all the 
formations of new lan out of old materials, we 
clearly see that the history of the use of language among 
men is a record of struggles against its decay, and ruin, 
and loss. Language is like the lofty cliffs, which 
geologists tell us have been fretting, and wasting, and 
wearing away for thousands of years ; which change their 
form, alter their outline, and undergo other modifications, 
ee still remain as monuments of Almighty power and 
skill. 

We will only add, that if languages are works of art, 
the older languages ought to be most nearly perfect, 
because they have been longest wrought upon, whereas 
the contrary is the truth; and that languages ought to 
approach perfection in proportion to the civilisation of 
those who use them, whereas such is not the fact. The 
language spoken by Israel, when he came out of Egypt, 
was far more minute and artificial than our own is at this 
day; and if not in the number of words, yet in the 
delicacy of its formation, the English is a long way behind 
the dialects of many savage tribes. 

What we have said is but a fraction of what could be 
said, but we hope it is enough to show that the Bible 
narrative can be vindicated by the profoundest researches 
of modern science, 








THE UNACCOUNTABLE LIST. 


“THERE are two things,” said a gentleman to a pious friend, 
“T never can understand.” 

“You are a most favoured man to have only two things 
which you cannot understand, There are many persons 
and many things that I see in my walk through life which 
are far beyond my comprehension.” 

“Tn that case, how do you manage ?” 

“That I may not be disturbed by these things, “every 
week I pack up, if I can, a fortnight’s stock of patience, for 
a week’s consumption. If I have a difference with any one, 
I try to make that day one of my good-temper days; if my 
opponent is angry, I take care, at all events, not to be angry 
at the same time, and to remember that a soft answer turneth 
away wrath, and he that controlleth his temper is greater 
than a conqueror ; and besides these little schemes to help 
me through, I carry with me what I call my ‘ unaccountable 
list,’ and when I meet with anything I cannot explain or 
justify, in place of fuming and fretting over it, I enter it on 
my unaccountable list, and then it is done with. By this 
process I get rid of my perplexities, and Time often steps in 
and says, ‘ Strike such and such a matter out of your list of 
offences, for I will show you it is no longer unaccountable,’ ” 

“In what way does Time render this friendly aid ?” 

*T will show you, by quoting a case. There was a man, 
whose conduct was that of a truly pious, upright, Christian 
man, with one exception—that exception appeared fatal to 
all true piety: he was, as all considered, unbecomingly 
penurious, although correct in his transactions; yet, as it 
was known that he had an ample income, and his mode of 
living was not in keeping with his circumstances, his friends 
and acquaintances regarded such conduct, on the part of a 
ious man, as very unaccountable. For years this con- 
tinued. At length the parsimonious man died, and then 
his minister, who was in his confidence, came forth to re- 
deem his memory from the reproach so patiently endured. 
‘Let me,’ said the good man, ‘now account for the supposed 
penurious conduct of my deceased friend. His father, whom 
he greatly loved, died embarrassed in his affairs, and his son. 
secretly resolved to pay all his father’s debts, and to allow 
himself no indulgence until that filial resolution was effected. 
It was truly a burden almost too heavy to be borne. He 
submitted to live upon less than a shilling a day, and he 
devoted the residue of his income for years to the work, and 
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kept the matter profoundly secret, only communicating it 
to me, that piety might not be dishonoured through his 
conduct, but charging me not to speak until after his decease. 
As the restriction is removed, I bear my testimony to his 
practical piety and his self-denial, and rejoice that he was 
spared to see his pious design fully accomplished.’ Thus 
does Time often erase events from our unaccountable lists, 
and confer honour where we suspicious beings had given 
only censure. 

“ As Time frequently calls upon me to remove first one 
thing and then another from my list, he teaches me to be 
a little more merciful in the reasons or motives I assign for 
other men’s actions. He also tells me another thing—to look 
back at my own actions and at the actions of others done 
in anger. I have done so, and arrive at the conclusion that 
everything said, written, or done in anger, was said, written, 
or done badly, and that we often ourselves commit an offence 
by our mode of correcting an offence in others; and that, 
while it is wrong to utter anything in anger, it is still worse 
to write it, for the angry words pass away, but the written 
expressions abide. A man, in anger, wrote a letter to a 
friend, assuming that his friend would peruse the letter and 
destroy it. Long after the writer and the receiver had 
passed from this world, the letter and its slanderous state- 
ments fell into other hands, and, that survivors might not 
be aggrieved, the possessor destroyed the letter, nearly one 
hundred years after it was written. I am of opinion that 
in letter-writing we should all do well to imitate the judi- 
cious conduct of that talented prelate, Bishop Blomfield. 

* A gentleman asked him one day, at dinner, what were 
the usual number of letters he wrote. 

**Do you mean when I am idle, or when I am busy? 
This is my idle time, and to-day I have written thirty-six.’ 

*«hirty-six! Then, pray how many do you write when 
you are not idle ?? 

* Between sixty and seventy; but then I have my secre- 
tary to help me.’ 

“Do you adopt any plan when writing letters? I ask 

this, because Lord Cornwallis, when Bishop of L-—, was 
very methodical. An old and venerated servant walked 
into the library at a certain hour, bearing the letters; these 
letters he presented to his master, one at a time, opened and 
ready for reading. The bishop perused the letter, and, 
before he read a second letter, replied to it, and in the 
smallest number of words that could convey his meaning. 
The answer was laid aside for the servant, who presented a 
second letter, opened, and while his master replied, he folded 
up and directed the first letter ; thus proceeding until every 
letter was answered. By this mode the bishop was enabled 
to be what my Lord Bacon recommends, “a whole man for 
one object,” and the subject of each letter was clearly re- 
tained in mind while the reply was penned. This process 
enabled a man, enfeebled by age, to get through a fatiguing 
correspondence with comparative facility.’ 
“<hat might be a good pian,’ replied Bishop Bloomfield, 
‘but it is not mine, All I do is to make it a rule to reply 
to every letter by return of post, wnless I am angry, and 
then I defer the reply until the next day. I need not say 
that I find it necessary to attend to the work of each day in 
the day, to guard against arrears; and also I find it a matter 
of importance always to express myself in the smallest num- 
ber of words that I can employ, and to postpone my reply 
when I feel myself displeased.’” 








THE RUSSIANS AND THEIR RELIGION. 


He would be strangely deceived who supposed he could 
judge of the Russian people from what he saw on a 

asty journey. Such a one might meet on the frontiers 
an array of grotesquely-accoutred Cossacks; he might 
visit certain towns swarming with Jews; or he might 
frequent, in the great cities of the empire, society which 
has, from its infancy, been favoured with all the care that 
western refinement could bestow, and which speaks French 
more fluently and elegantly than its native tongue. But, 
after all, he might have seen nothing of the true Sclavo- 
nian type. There are, in fact, two Russias—official 
Russia, on the one hand, which, for a century and a half, 
has worn the uniform of European civilisation, which 
has adopted its polished forms and usages, its milita 
and diplomatic regulations, and which may be met wit 
at watering-places, and in the salons of Paris; on the 
other hand, there is national Russia, which is a stranger 
to these interests and tendencies, and knows nothing of 
this borrowed civilisation. He who would become 
acquainted with this last must hear spoken its rich and 
energetic language, intermingled with sententious and 
amusing expressions ; must listen to the musical and 
sonorous songs of the people; must visit the villages on 
festive occasions, when its joyous humour is unrestrained ; 
must witness its cheerfulness in ordinary life; and must 
observe its patient resignation amid privations and 
suffering: There will then be seen traits and features 
which are quite new, and which, although very defective, 
have not that harsh and rigid expression which awakehs 
such disagreeable sensations in the foreigner who comes 
from the forests of Lithuania and Poland to encounter 
the administrative agents, and to meet with the artificial 
society of official Russia. 

The farther you depart from the beaten track and the 
main roads, and penetrate to the heart of the Sclavonian 
trace, the more plainly you see that it is separated from 
the western world by something widely different from 
the ecclesiastical system of Michael Cerularius. You can 





see that it is allied fundamentally to the eastern world, 
and that, both by its aptitudes and its natural genius, it 
is destined by Providence to play its part, not in Europe, 
but in Asia. There lies the vast missionary field, which 
God appears to have prepared for it against the day of 
its revival. 

But, alas! that revival seems to be still far distant. 
This is not because there are no happy germs and 
elements, which may produce abundant trait when de- 
veloped by the Gospel. On the contrary, there are 
certain patriarchal virtues; such, for instance, as the 
disposition of the Russians to hospitality and kindness. 
If a stranger knocks at the door of a peasant’s hut, that 
door is at once thrown open, and all that the wretched 
abode possesses is placed, without the hope of remunera- 
tion, at the disposal of the traveller. Nor does any 
national prejudice or religious bigotry in any way hinder 
the cordiality of his welcome. Should your entertainers 
come to know that you are a Protestant, they would 
sincerely regret that you are among the infidels who are 
doomed to perdition, but would feel none of that aliena- 
tion which is elsewhere so powerful in regard to the 
heretic. Even the criminals who are forwarded to the 
mines of Nertchink, in Siberia, and who toil along on 
foot in chains on the way to Casan, instead of provoking 
raillery and insult, as elsewhere, on their journey, are 
never called anything but unfortunate, and secretly 
receive at the hands of the very poor more than one 
os or halfpenny, although it is with difficulty 
spared. 

Similar liberal sentiments are cherished among the 
higher classes, in spite of their taste for a certain degree 
of oriental display. Nowhere in Europe does there exist 
a larger number of institutions which provide for the 
support of widows and orphans, the aged and the sick. 
No doubt there are often many abuses in the way in 
which they are conducted, but they are none the less a 
proof of the spirit of charity with which—faithful herein 
to the nec of the imperial family—all classes in the 
country rival one another in works of benevolence. The 
Russian with his Parisian manners or his showy uniform, 
the magnate with his half a million of money, the wealthy 
merchant of Moscow, and the nt with his coarse 
attire, are all alike in this. Probably, there is nowhere 
an establishment more imposing than the foundling 
hospital of St. Petersburg, with its branch at Moscow. 
Almost every city, and often the villages too, have some 
charitable establishment for the sick and the poor; they 
are found even in the remotest parts of Siberia. 

These are favourable dispositions, but to cultivate 
them the Church ought to have remained faithful to its 
evangelical mission, and that it has sadly neglected. 
Hence the utmost spiritual poverty is hidden beneath the 
most pompous formalism. Muscovia, formerly Great 
Russia, is the province in which the Russian religion has 
made the most display of its institutions and its worship. 
The great number and magnitude of the churches, the 
oriental magnificence of the ceremonies, the wealth of the 
convents, the renown of miraculous images of the Virgin 
and of the saints, the multitude of places of pilgrimage, 
and thestrictness with which the people observe a thousand 
practices of devotion, all attest the powerful influence of 
the popular belief. But this belief, while it dominates 
over the outside life, has very little influence upon the 
conscience, and awakens religious sentiments with no 
more force than in any other country of Europe. On 
the contrary, nowhere does religion seem to be more 
completely reduced to a mere decoration and appendage ; 
nowhere has the tyranny of forms more invaded the 
whole religious life ; nowhere does devotion more consist 
in hypocritical practice, or, at least, practice destitute of 
thought and affection. 

Western Europe has always justly reproached the 
Greek Church with its Byzantine uniformity and stiff- 
ness, and with the emptiness of its ceremonies; and the 
Russian Church is well known to be the daughter of the 
Greek Church, or, rather, to be identical with it in a 
spiritual point of view. Its organisation is iar only 
in this—that it receives all its impulses from the State, 
and has no government but that of the Emperor. We 
may be sure the Greek patriarch would never forward 
instructions to St. Petersburg. The Holy Synod, which 
is charged with the direction of church affairs, not only 
cannot deliberate except in the presence of a civil func- 
tionary charged to represent the political head of the 
country, but it is, moreover, placed, as directly as other 
bodies in the State, under the Emperor's authority. 

It is, no doubt, this dependence upon the Government 
which accounts for the aggressive tendencies which the 
Russian Church has manifested for some time past, in 
spite of the torpidity of its spirit. Probably, its recent 
attempts at propagandism have no cause but the political 
ambition of its rulers. Russian theologians have hitherto 
confined themselves, from age to age, to the reproduction 
of the same arguments against the Lutherans, the Calvin- 
ists, and the Catholics—‘‘three sects which are governed, 
not by the Spirit of God, but of enmity.” The Church 
never acted in so oppressive a manner agit has now done 
for some years in the semi-German and) Protestant pro- 
vinces on the Baltic. The Augsburg (Lutheran) con- 


those districts; but the very partial regulations laid down 
in regard to mixed marriages have been put in full force, 
and the popes (i. e., priests) find there all the protection 
they wish for carrying out their efforts to proselytise. This 
state of things is still more apparent in the Protestant 
churches disseminated in the interior of the country. 
Rigorous measures are there adopted to prevent the 
carrying out of Jesus Christ’s command, “Go, teach 
and baptise all nations.” 

Sometimes a Tartar begins to discern the light of 
truth, and wishes to escape from Paganism. He may 
seek out one of the pastors of the German Protestants 
settled on the banks of the Malotcha, and ask him for 
baptism ; but he dare not consent ; he must refuse him, 
except he is willing to risk the interdiction of his 
ministry, and to see himself carried off to Siberia. The 
Pagan must remain a Pagan, and the Mohammedan a 
Mohammedan, and the Jew a Jew, who will not kiss the 
cross when the pope, who is alone invested with the 
right, shall come and present it tohim! Such is the 
religious legislation of Russia! 

The only sentiment which is developed is that of 
resignation to the will of the superior. This acquiescence 
is too passive, no doubt, and truly oriental; and it easily 
accepts a passing difficulty as an irresistible decree of God: 
but its submissive docility, it must be owned, lacks 
neither greatness nor piety, for, amid the greatest troubles, 
it knows how still to look to heaven with a trustful eye. 

It must further be noticed that in Russia the clergy 
does not aspire to any theocracy, has to defend no private 
interests, and constitutes no caste or party. The popes 
have not put on the apostolic robe to teach men to do 
violence to human nature, nor to detach them from the 
position to which God has assigned them. He speaks 
none but the national language, and belongs with all his 
heart to the society in which he lives, and of which, alas! 
he generally shares the passions, the prejudices, and the 
habits. He isa man of the people, who has learned the 
service of the altar like any other trade, and who per- 
forms his duties with neither mysticism nor speculation. 

The Russian Church has never done anything for 
education. On thecontrary, it is the patron of ignorance. 
Certainly, it has not interdicted the reading of the Bible 
to the laity; but it has done something else, it has not 
taught them to read. Its entire efforts have been to 
habituate the people to a mechanical worship and a formal 
routine. Preaching never finds a place in the religious 
service, and the singing of hymns has in like manner been 
silent for ages. Nothing remains but a liturgical ritual. 
Hence, there are many gross superstitions. The images 
of saints which adorn his cabin are the true household 
gods of the Russian peasant, who invokes their aid with 
certain strict observances, and believes them to be quite 
as disposed to lend themselves to his desires and his vices 
as he knows the popes are. As for the popes, they are 
very little respected personally, and are often the theme 
of a jest. In certain country districts, to meet a pope in 
the evening is regarded as a bad omen for the next day. 

The sad condition of Russia in a spiritual and religious 
point of view will be even more clearly understood, if we 
remember the systematic hindrances which the Govern- 
ment throws in the way of popular education. All public 
teaching must be regulated, recognised, and stamped, like 
a contraband article of merchandise, and is subjected to 
the most rigid supervision.—From “‘ Menschen und Dinge 
in Russland (Men and Things in Russia).” 








Pouths’ Department, 


FAITH.—IIL 


“Papa, I want to ask your opinion.” 

“With pleasure, Willie; my opinion is at your service.” 

“Papa,” cried Maude, “we both want your aid; Willie 
for his troubles, and I fez a difficulty.” 

*T am sorry for Willie’s troubles, and also for yours; but 
I am delighted to find that you wisely appeal to your father 
for assistance. Turn this into divinity, for your benefit in 
after life; and when troubles and difficulties perplex, just do 
with them as you are doing now: take them to your Father— 
not your earthly, but your heavenly Father, and appeal to 
Him for counsel and for aid; and, if you humbly seek, you 
never will appeal in vain. 

“ What is it that disturbs you, my boy ?” 

“Papa, I am fond of fun, and I can’t help it, and I do 
and say funny things; and to ask me not to do them is like 
asking a bird-not to fly, or a kitten not to play; but dol 
not, papa, always behave to you with respect ?” 

“Certainly, my dear boy; who mistakes you so much, 
and knows you so little, as to question it ?” 

“T went yesterday to spend the day with my cousin, and 
I was telling her what fun we had sometimes in the mornin 
before we met at breakfast, and I repeated the titles I 
conferred on you; and when I came to the word 
‘Governor,’ Georgie said it was very improper, and was not 
respectful to papa.” 

“My friend, what was your reply ?” 

“T said, ‘Indeed, Georgie, you are mistaken; I love my 
papa more than I can tell you, and I would not do a thing 
if r thought he would not like it; and you do not know papa 
if you think he would permit any of us to behave to him 





fession has very many, and very influential, adherents in 
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“Your cousin is a Very aniiable and kind person, but is 
prone sometimes to regard matters in too restricted a point 
of view; but, however, in justice to Georgie, let us see how 
the word is usually employed. God himself is styled ‘ the 
Governor of the world.’ The monarch is styled ‘our 
Queen and Governor.’ The chief person in our colonies 
bears the appellation of ‘Governor’ My Lord Palmerston 
is,.I believe, ‘Goyernor’ of Dover Castle; your kinsman, 
Colonel Sykes, is ‘Governor’ of the fort, and my old friend, 
the Indian Nabob, is ‘ Governor’ of the bank, and I am what 
a Grecian would call the ‘ Oikodespotes,’ or governor of this 
house; therefore, the word is a term of honour, arising out 
of the office discharged ; br Asser there can be nothing 
disrespectful in the word itself. In language, the manner, 
the tone, and the intention must combine with the wor 
to constitute an offence. In your case, I regarded the 
appellations playfully conferred on me as terms of endear- 
ment, denoting the presence of affection, and not the 
absence of respect. 

To show you that it is the animus, as lawyers call it—the 
intention, more than the words, which we are to tegard—I 
have a valued military acquaintance of mine, who delights in 
a kind of ‘ ferocious benevolence. For instance, a poor boy 
rushes to open the cab-door, atthe peril of his limbs; the 
colonel, in place of thanking the boy, shouted out, ‘Get 
away, you little scoundrel, you imp of mischief; run, sir, for 
your life;? and just as the poor frightened lad is taking 
flight, his assailant. slips a shilling into his hand, and tells 
him to take care of himself, and says, ‘It’s all very well for 
rich people to be run over, if they wish it; but a poor 
vagabond; that has no guineas to spare, has no business to be 
hurt.’. The poor boy is ready to cry for joy that he met 
this savage-speaking gentleman. So with -his nephews and 
nieces, when they gather around this man of fierce language, 
his stormy words would blow them all out of sight, but his 
benevolent countenance, and his tone .of voice, win them.to 
him. He_is one of those men who endeavour to conceal the 
kindness of their nature under a warlike mode of speech. 


“ Minds are variously constituted: some persons are.very | 
playful, and their humour, like. yours, Willie, is a safety, | 
valve to the machinery; for humour prevents mischief. by : 


allowing mischief. On the other hand, there are some very 
good kind of people that have not an ounce of humour, nor 
@ grain of imagination.” ; 

“Well,” cried Walter, “I can quote one instance.” 


A gentleman talking to the vicar, said, on taking leave, ‘I 
yeh you would do me the favour to meet my family at dinner 
-day. 

“No, I thank you,” was the reply. 

* Can I not persuade: you?” 

**No ;.for this. is Saturday,” said the vicar, “‘therefore I 
cana come ; for to-morrow I fish, and to-day I mend my 
nets,” 

A lady standing by, astounded at so much profanity, ex- 
claimed, “* What! does the vicar go out fishing on a Sunday?” 

The worthy speaker had forgotten that it was written, 
* Henceforth I will make you fishers of:.men.” 

The lady’s remark pressed very hard upon the learned viear 5 
for although he could hit the meaning of an author, hetter than 
most. men, where sports were, concerned—bless the man !—I 
would not undertake to say that he could hit'a barn$ and as to 
fishing, if by any strange event he caught a fish, I doubt if he 
could tell the head from the tail. 


“Minnie, do you not remember what Sir Fowell Buxton 
said of a good man who was a bad sportsman? He was 
present one September morning, and as the host knew his 
friend’s deficiencies, he stationed him in a safe part of the 
wood, where he hoped his friend would neither be shot him- 
self nor shoot others; and there for some hours he remained, 
occasionally firing at a hare, and astonished at the tenacity 
of life which the animal manifested. "When he narrated his 
adventures, it turned out that he had been all that time 
firing at the brown gaiters of the gamekeeper ; and the best 
of the joke was, the gamekeeper never found it out.” 

“Now, Willie, my friend, we must go. Lose no time. 
Breakfast and three hours’ work, if you please.” 

“Oh! Walter, have you no pity, that you look so sunny ? 
In me you behold a gentleman, compelled to be a ‘day 
labourer, and now constrained ‘to go into the workhouse.’ 
Never mind; ‘what cannot be cured must be endured.’ 
Come along, Minnie dear, and tell me this as we go: Why 
is our toast like a caterpillar? Do you guess?” 

_.* Because it’s rough and brown, and likely soon to dis- 

appear,” ; 

‘ 4 No, my chickie biddy; but because it makes the butter- 
yo. 

Having all of us made up for, wear and tear, papa said 

* Now, Maude, tell us your Bieulty.” % é . * 

“My difficulty arises out of the subject we.are to. talk 
about to-day; that is, Farrm. _ I heard a gentleman say, ‘ I 
do not understand much about. faith, but. I follow the 
dictates of my conscience,’ _ Is this a safe guide, papa ?” 

“No, a very unsafe guide; for conscience, like all other 
gifts bestowed on man, has been injured by. the fall, “nd 
must be rectified by Divine aid before it can be trusted, , It 
is a light, but it is a light ing dark lantern. It teaches one 
man one thing, and auother man a different thing, and, the 
same man opposite things at different periods of his life. 
Man needs a fixed standard as a oa but the admonitions 
of conscience are wncertain, and often erroneous, Some of 
the most atrocious deeds have been committed by men 
under the influence of a mistaken conscience. Byen Paul 
declared that he thought he was doing God service when 

rsecuting unto death the disciples of the Redeemer. ‘The 
Foasiattons claim the merit of acting in content to their 
conseiences.. Conscience is also wnegual, in her decisions; 
she causes one man compunction for eating an egg on a fast 
day, and gives another little or no uneasiness for deeds of 





rapine and murder. The greater the guilt, often the less the 
self-reproach. Conscience can only decide aright when it 
conforms to the rule of right, and that rule of right is the 
law of God; therefore the law of God is the rule of action, 
and not the conscience. Let the heart be right with God, 
and conscience becomes a useful monitor.” 

“ Father, I have also,” said Walter, “a remark to make, 
and want your opinion. Squire Beech tells his neighbours 
that which I do not understand. The squire says, ‘I go to 
the poet for my creed, and do not trouble myself about 
faith ;? and then he quotes these lines :— 

‘ For forms and modes of faith, 
Let. graceless zealots fight ; 
He can’t be in the wrong 
Whose conduct’s in the right.’ 
What do you say to this, father?” si 

“ Right conduct embraces our duty to God. as. well. as, to 
our neighbour, and it is possible, for a man. to be, very 
correct as regards the one, and fearfully defective as regards 
the other, Conduct, to be right, must spring from right 
motiyes, and these the Gospel bestows. God can only be 
worshipped aright when worshipped according to his own 
oo CR ONE This implies faith, and faith implies doctrine ; 
therefore, divines are exhorted to preach doctrines practi- 
cally, and practise doctrinally. In ‘other words, it is onl 
right faith that leads to right conduct; for no conduct is 
right that does not extend to both God and man, and that 
does not embrace both worlds. The Bible is a better 
guide. than an erring, conscience, and faith is, a better 
motive to action than the false notions of a poet’s fancy. 

“Let it be your prayer, that your every-day life may bea 
life of faith, receiving all things from God, and referring all 
things to God. Prosperity is dangerous, and adversity has 
a a life of faith will protect in both. Judge by 
this.” i 

_ Are you not,” said a pious man to arich merchant, “ afraid 
that your heart may be led astray by your great Prosperity fog 
The answer was, “I am not conscious that I am, for I enjoy God 
in all things.” .A few years. afterwards, this wealthy man was 


reduced almost to poverty ; his, friend then said, “Do you not 
and your changed position a cause of distress?” He replied, | 
“No; I am not conscious that I do, for now I enjoy all things | 


in God.” This was a life of faith. 
faith?” — pi ORGS 

“Men are saved bya practical Valet of a few simple truths, 
and the men who perish perish not because of the sins com- 
mitted, but because they despise the remedy which God has 
provided, and which faith accepts and applies.” 

Maimma’s remark was, «Faith does not consistin thinking 
my sins are few, and therefore may be forgiven, but in 
knowing that they are many, and that Christ’s blood can 
blot them out.” yay ts 
.. Walter: “ Unbelief looks at the difficulty, but faith regards 
the promise.” ; eae) ee 

“From the lives of good men, I learn,” said, Mande, 
“that it is.our duty to have faith,in Christ, and having that 
faith, to ask of him whatever blessing we need; and in the 
reliance of faith, to, leave to Christ the when, the where, 
and the how, the blessing is to be conferred.” 

An eminent divine, who cherished your opinion as 
to the importance of faith, would never encourage in 
others the hope of safety, if this Christian grace was denied. 
Dr. Mason, of whom I am speaking, was requested to visit a 
lady in time of sickness; he asked if she perceived her need 
of a Saviour? She told him, without reserve, that she did 
not, and that she entirely disbelieved the doctrine of a 
Mediator. ‘Then,’ said the doctor, ‘I have no consolation 
to offer; I have not one word of comfort. There is not a 
single passage in the Bible that. warrants me to speak peace 
to any one who rejects the Mediator provided for sinners. 
You must abide the consequence of your rejection.’ Saying 
this, he knelt down, and prayed. for her as a sinner, ap- 
arently on the point of death, and needing a Saviour. His 
fidelity was rewarded, and the lady lived to show her 
humility, her resignation, her joy, and the source of all, her 
FAITH IN CHRIST THE MEDIATOR.” eee “of 

“As this discussion may be useful to us through life,” 
said the mother, “I fear I must trespass upon your time a 
few minutes longer. What did our friend mean by ‘faith 
exalting us to a rank higher than angels ?’” 

“ Angels are not ‘the sons and daughters of the Almighty,’ 
nor are théy the brethren of Christ; they are servants, to 
minister unto them that-are the heirs of salvation, and over 
the fallen angels the redeemed are to judge. So. that, if by 
faith you are.ineorporated into Christ’s holy family, you 
will, by virtue of your relationship to Christ, share his 
glory, share his,.kingdom, share his throne, and share in 
his, personal, celestial splendour, You will rise to, honour 
higher than that of angels; for.in the vision Granite to St, 
og the. nearest. round the throne of the Eternal King 
were not angels, but the redeemed—the brethren. of Christ, 
For angels may know the power and viston of God, but it 
is oaty these who are redeemed by the blood of Christ can 
know his love,” ie . ag 

“How fearful then must be the opposite view! Papa, 
pray go on, and may God in mercy make all around this 
table faithful.” 

“Tf, my children, you ate so sinful as to reject the offer of 
forgiveness, granted by Christ through faith, and by the 
Eternal Spirit, then you will sink lower in the condemned 
world than the devils themselves, for your guilt will be 
greater than theirs, They have sinned against salvation, 
but it was against your salvation, and not their own, In 
creation, | gave us a world; in redemption, God. gave 
us, himself. ;|\When unbelief spurns the gift, then Satan 
claims his victim, ‘Let us rise. 





“Oh, thou who art the Gad and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in him our God and Father, have mercy 
on this family, and grant us all that faith which unites 
the soul to thee, and which will enable each of us through 
life to say, ‘ Not my will, but thine be done. ” 

— which fervent prayer the whole family responded, 
a en,” 








JOE BENTON’S COAL-YARD. 


Just imagine the loveliest May morning that ever dawned ; 
the sun so lately risen that his long golden hair still trailed 
on the hill-tops, and the robins: singing such extravagant 
songs, that the violets opened their blue eyes as wide as 
possible. There must have been something very curious 
in the air that morning, for when little Joe Benton sprang 
out of the back door with hair as golden as the sun’s, and 
eyes as blue as the violet’s, and voice almost as sweet as the 
robin’s, he took one long breath, shouted.a vigorous hurrah! 
but seeming to grow just as crazy as tho birds, he didn’t 
feel at all relieved till he had climbed a tree, and jumped 
over the garden fence. _ : 
“Saturday, too,” he said to himself, as he rested upon 
the other side. “Was there ever anything so happy? 
Now, I'll just have time to run down to the brook before 


» | breakfast, and see if our boat is allright. ‘Then 1’ hurry 
home, and learn my lessons for Monday, for we boys are. 


to meet and launch her at nine o’clock, and the captain 
— to be up ‘to time.” i 5 
Joe’s small feet clattered vigorously down to the little 
cave where the precious boat was hidden. But as he 
neared the place, an exclamation of\ surprise escaped him, 
for there were signs of some intruder, and the big stone 
before the cave had been rolled away. Hastily drawing 
forth his treasure, he burst into loud cries of dismay, for 
there was the beautiful little boat which Cousin Herbert 
had given him, with its gay sails split in a hundred shreds, 
and a large hole bored in the bottom. reread 
Joe stood for.a moment, motionless. with grief. and 
surprise ; then, with a face as red as a peony, he burst forth, 
—“I know. who did.it, the mean scamp!, It was Fred 
Brown, and he was angry because I didn’t ask him to come 


ee ¥ cues, »..| to the launch. But Til pay him for this caper,” said little 
“What have you to say, Minnie, on the subject of'| 


Joe; and hastily pushing back the ruined boat, he hurried a 
little farther down the road, and fastening a piece of string 
across the foot-path, a few inches from the ground, he 
carefully hid himself in the bushes. 

Now the good honest sun was afraid something was going 
wrong, and he covered himself with a little cloud, but. Joe 
did not notice it. He only knew that he was very angry 
and miserable, and he wondered that he had ever ‘Giouht 
it wasa pleasant morning... 

Presently a step was heard, and Joe eagerly peeped out. 
How provoking ; instead of Fred, it was Cousin Herbert, the 
very last person he cared to see, and hastily unfastening his 
string, Joe. tried to lie very quiet, But it.was all in vain, 
for Cousin Herbert’s sharp eyes caught a curious moving in 
the bushes, and brushing ther right and left he soon came 
upon little Joe. .  How’s this?” cried he, looking: straight 
into the boy’s blazing face; but Joe answered not a 
word. -“ You’re not ashamed to tell me what you were 
doing?” A u i 

“No, I’m not,” said little Joe, sturdily, after a short 
pause; “ I'll just tell you the whole story,” and out it came, 
down to the closing threat, “and I mean to make Fred smart 
for it,” ; 

“What do you mean to do?” : 

“Why, you see, Fred carries a basket of eggs to market 
every morning, and I mean to trip him over this‘string, and 
break the eggs.” i ne 

Now Joe knew well enough that he was not showing the 
right spirit, and he muttered to himself, “Now for a good 
enlding s" but to his great surprise Cousin Herbert said, 
quietly — j ‘ i ‘ 

“Well, I think, Fred does need some punishment; but 
this string is an old trick. I-can tell you something better 
than that.” eee 

“What?” cried Joe, eagerly. s c 

“How would you like to put afew coals of fire on his 
head ?” re ihe 

“What, and burn him?” said Joe, doubtfully. Cousin 
Herbert nodded with a smile. Joe clapped his hands. 
“Now that’s just the thing, Cousin Herbert. You see his 
hair is so thick he wouldn’t get burned much before he’d 
have time to shake ’em off; but I would just like to see 
him jump once. Now tell me how to do it, quick, quick !” 

“If thine. enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on 
his, head, and the Lord shall reward thee,’” said Cousin 
Herbert, gravely; “and I think, that’s the best kind of 
punishment little Fred could have.”. , ; a ea 

Joes f lengthened terribly. “Now I do say, Cousin 
pa rt, that’s a real take-in. That’s just no punishment 
at all.’ 

“Try it once,” said Cousin Herbert, “Treat. Pred 
kindly, and I am certain he will feel so ashamed and 
unhappy, that he would far rather have you kick or beat 

m oy 


Joe was not really such a bad boy at heart, but he was now 
in a very ill temper, and he said sullenly,—“ But you’ve told 
me a story, Cousin Herbert, You said this kind of coal 
would burn, and it will not,” I. ; 

“You're mistaken about that,” said his. cousin, cheerily. 
“T’ve known such coals to burn up a great amount of 
rubbish—malice, envy, ill-feeling, revenge, and.I don’t know 
how much more—and then leave some very cold hearts feeling 
as warm and as pleasant as possible.” _. 
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Tos drew 4 long si h “Well, tell me a good coal to put 
on Fréd’s head, and ai SOO ee 
“You know,” said Cousin Herbert, shilihg; that Fred 
is Véry poor, and can seldom buy himself book, although he 
is extravagantly fond of reading, but you have quite a 
library. Now supposé,—ah ! well, I won’t suppose anything 
dbont it. Il just leave you to think over the matter, an 
fitidl your own coal, and be sure arid Kinille it with Zove, fot 
no otlier fire burns so brightly and so long,” and with 
a cheery whistle Cousin Herbert sprahg over the ferice and 


was gone, ' bs ln’ sain at ha Sia 

Before Joe had time to colléct his thoughts, hie saw Fréd 
coming down the lane, carryifiz a basket of eggs in one hahd 
and fal of milk in thé other, z sh 

For dhe ihinute the thotight crossod Joe's ay «What 
& grahd sash it would have been if Fred had fallen over 
the string,” and theti again he blushed to his eyes, and 
Was glad enotigh that the string was Sdfe in Uis pocket. | 

Fred started and looked very uiicomfottable when, he 
first feats sight of Joe, but the Boy began abriiptly, 

Pre , do you have much time to read, now?” a 

“ Sometimes,” said Fred, “ When I’ye driven the cows 
home, I hayé a little daylight lett; but the trouble is, I’ve 
ead everything I could get Hold of.” is Mia 

How would you liké to také my flew book of ttavels ?” 

Fred’s éyes danced, “Oh, may I, way 1? I will be so 
careful of it.” 

“Yes,” answered Joe, “and perhaps I’ve some others 
you’d like to read, And, Fred,” he added, a little shyly, 
*T would ask you to come and help sail my boat to-day, 
but some one has torn Up thé sails, and ar ea #feat hole 
in the béttom. Wh do you supposed did it?” 
red’s head dropped upon his breast; but after a moment 
ié looked up with a great effort, ind said:— 

“T did it, Joe; but I can’t tell yo how sorry I am. 
You ditt know I was so mean; when yoti promised me 


the books.” 

“ Well, I rathér thought you did it,” said Joe; slowly. 

“ Ahd yet you didn't—” Fred couldn’t get any farther; 
for his cheeks were in a perfect blaze, and he rushed o 
without another word. ee 

“Cousin Herbert was right,” said Joe to hithself; “ that 
edal does burh, and I know Fred would rather that I Had 
$titashed every egg in his basket, thin offeréil to lend him 
that book, Hak ; féel fitte,” and little Joe went home with 
a light heart, and & grand appetite fot bretikfast. 

hen the captain and crew of the little vessel met at the 
sguaited hour, they found Fred thete befor’ them, eagerly 
trying to repair thé injuries, aiid a$ sobn as he siw Joe he 
hurried to preseht hin with 4 beautiful little flag, which h 
liad bought for the boat with part of his egg-money t 
very morning. The boat was repaired and mide a grand 
trip, and everything tured out as Cousin Herbert had said, 
for Joe’s heart was so Warm anid gi of kind thoughts that 
never was more happy in all his life. And Joe pry out 
shervard that the mei he used of this curious kind of coal, 
the larger supply he had on hand,—kind thoughts, kind 
words, and kind actions. “I declare, Cousin Herbett,” said 
he, with aes twinkle ift his eye, “I thiik I shall have to 


&ét up a coal-yard.” Saat 12 

The little TecHbot-Bov, Who Saw that Jo8 was always 
happy, studied the secret, too; and at last if any ttotible or 
dispute arose, Some one would say, “ Lét’s try a few of Joe 
Benton’s coals,” and it was astonishing to see how soon all 
the evil passions were burned to ashes, and how quickly the 
young Hearts grew warm Yotards each other. Comte, little 

om; Dick, and Harry, who have ever 80 much rubbish to 
be burned, whose hearts are all ii a Shiver with the cold, 
nuloving looks you gavé each other this morning, won’t you 
try just for onde, to find out the happy Secret that lies in little 
Joe Benton’s coal-yard ? 








THE HEART’S ECHO, 
lL 
Tuts sad. heart echoes thine—‘‘ Farewell!” 
So-snaps the lovely magic spell, 
That, with a chain invisible, 
ad link’d our hearts together, 


It. 
But there’s another stronger chain; 
Which to unclasp, this parting pain 
Comes o’ér the bleedirig heart, in vain— 
It binds us still together! 


mit. 
"Tis eld by God in highest heaven, 
From whom it never can be riven ; 
Its golden links are pledges given 
Of endiess life together, 
Vv. 
Its clasp is set with many &@ geni— 
Faith is inscribed on one of them, 
And Hope—a, symbol diadeni 
Crowning two brows together. 


Vv. 
And on snother gem we trace, 
e yen deep, a Saviour’s Grace ; 
ile ight, reflevted from his face, 
Illumes our hearts together. 
Vi. 
And Lowe, the jewel of the rest; * 
Oh! of that, blood-bought gem possest, . 
Through Faith and Hope, we must be blest 
Eternally together! 


"1 Cor. xiii, 13, 





Shortt Arrobs. 


_ Luraer at 18 Sruptes.—Sonietimes Luther locked 
Himself up in his study for days, and ate nothing but bread 
and salt, that he might, without intérruption, pursue the 


He. thinks of the time when he used to carry the shepherd’s 
staff to guide his father’s flock, and keep them from stray- 
ing, and save them from destruction, and he says, “What 
though J, @ tiznid sheep, walkitig through the fearful valley 
of the shadow of death—what though I walk through the 
fearful pitfall, and cannot, see my way for the darkness, I 


work he had on hand. On, one occasion, he had been, thus | will 


locked up for three days. His wife sought him everywhere 
—shed bitter tears—knocked at all the doors, and called, 
but no one answered, .She had the door forced open by a 
locksmith, and found him profoundly absorbed in the ex- 
planation of the twenty-second psalin. 

OBSTACLES TO THE PROGRESS OF THE GosPEL—A 
missionary in Western Turkey recounts a curious argument 
used by an Armenian sr to deter his people from em- 
bracing the Gospel. He said to them: “ You cati never live 
up to the requirements of the Protestant faith. How could 
you siicceed mm your business, how could you bring up your 
families—indeed; how could yout live at all; without lying, 
and deceiving, and swearing; and getting angry? But none 
of these things aré permitted to Protestants. The Pro- 
testant faith is very strict. Do not stretch forth your 
hands after that which is beyond your reach.” I¢ is not 
said what degree of success thé argument met with. 

FasHIONABLE Reticion.—Thtre is to be found in the 
religious world not only a solid, substantial, consistent; and 
devoted Christianity; but there is to. be found also what 
may be. termed 4 pretty, genteel sort of evangelicism, which 
too well combines with the luxurious ease of the world and 
the flesh. Such religion will not prepare the soul for sick- 
ness, death, and eternity. It will, at best, leave it a prey 
to most fearful doubts, or, still more to be feared, to the 
delusions of false peace. The way that leads to eternal life 
i8 mtich more narrow than many of our modern professors 
aré awate of. The gate is too strait to allow all their 
trifling, and self-Wwill, and fastidiousness, anid carnal-nitinded- 
ness, to press through it. by Gospel is 4 systemt of sélf- 
denial: its dictates teach us t0 strip ourselves; that we may 
clothe others; they leave us htutigry, that we miay have 
wherewith to feed others, and send us bire-footed among 
the thorns of the world, rather than silver-shod; with 
mincing steps, to walk at our ease amhongst its snares.— Reo. 
Legh Richmond, 

THE INHABITANTS OF OTHER Wortbs.—The moon is 
supposed by philosophers to. be without an atmosphere. If 
so; no breathing thing can live there, and lungs would He 
supernumerary organs, But does it follow that the moon is 
@ great waste; or desert, in which is no life, no happiness; 
but everywhere silent, melancholy desolation? It may 
have inhabitants differently constituted from us, physically, 
and why not differently constituted from us, morally? that 
is, inhabitants to whom, God makes known some other 
glorious part of his infinite nature? The stars that fill the 
firmament are of stich different colours, that if they could 
be thrown together in 4 mass, they would be as variégated 
with colours of red, blue, dnd yellow, as a glass filled with 
divers tolotited beads. What right have we to say that the 
inhabitants of these starry realms are not differently con- 
stituted froni eath other, as ate the shining robes of light 
which adorn them? What right have we to say that.God 
has not revealed to them other attributes of his infinité 
nature, and manifested himself to them in other forms 
whiich shall appeal to their nature, as his wisdom, goodness, 
and power appeal to ours ? 


THE Book Marx.—A corréspondent of a foreign journal 
tells the following anecdote :—“ A young lady once pre- 
sented me with a book mark, having the inseription, ‘ God 
bless you,’ and exacted a promise that it should be placed in 
my Bible, but never to remain a day opposite the same 
chapter. Faithful to my promise, I took it home, and rub- 
bing from the lids of my Bible the dust of a week, I placed 
it in the first chapter of Matthew, and daily read a chapter 
and changed its place, I had not read long before I became 
interested as I had never been before in this good book; and 
Tor in its truths that I was a sinner, and must repent if I 
would be saved. I then promised God that I would seek 
his face at the earliest opportunity, and if he saw fit to con- 
vert my soul, that I would spend miy life in his catise. It 
came; I sought his face and received the smilés of his love, 
and now I have a hope within me ‘big with ithmortality ? 
and all do I attribute to that book mark and the gtace of 
Goi: And this was the beginnixig of a great revival at 
S——. Marty sought his face and found it; and the flame 
kindled there sptead over the entiré district; and scores 
were brought into the Church of God. ‘ Despise not the 
day of small things? A word spoken in season—a simple 
Christian. act—a sincére, simple prayer; may turn a poor 
wandering sinner from the error of his ways,” 

“Tay Rop AND Tuy SrarF THEY COMFORT ME.”— 
Did you ever see a man fording the river on foot? Taking 
his staff, he goes down into the river, feeling his way as he 
goes; when he comes to a steep place, he puis it down first, 
in ‘order to find the bottom, anid having felt it, he takés the 
step with confidence, and so passes safely, through. 
Christian, as you walk through the waters of death, and 
when you come to the deep places, where you say, “Surely I 
shall sink,” put down the staff of precious promise, and you 
shall find the rock, Jesus Christ, and shall cross safely over. 
‘When the waves of the, Red. Sea rolled at the feet of Moses, 
did he not, with the rod of God, smite them and part them 
asunder? So. with the rod of faith; we can smite the 
waters of Jordan, part them, and, go right across. Thus 
the staff of promise and rod of faith shall comfort us. But 
the.rod, that David speaks of here is the shepherd’s rod— 
the staff is the shepherd’s staff: “ The staff of God,” saith 
he; “the crook of my kind shepherd—those comfort. me.” 


vill fear no evil, for thou art close at my hand; to defend me 
with thy rod, and to guide me with thy staff; and though in 
the darkness I may not see thee, still I feel thee near me, 
for thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 








MY ROSE: AN ALLEGORY. 

I Ave a friend, noble, generdts, and Syiti athising. 
His nature combines all that is great atid go He is 
so immeasurably my superior that I would hot dare to 
speak of him under the familiar appellation of my friend 
but for those condescending qualities which have been 
exhibited in a conduct which has irresistibly drawn me 
into this familiarity. Indeed, he has himself charged mie 
to regard hini in this light; and, by a faculty peculiar 
to himself, has breathed the spirit of this intimacy into 
my heart. , 

My friend is erecting for himself a mansion, which in 
magnificence and beauty shall be worthy of his name 
and character. All the splendours of an oriental 
are to be dim in the cobtrast. . All, the past glories of 
architecture are fo into insignifieance beneath the 
majesty and beauty of this seat of his greatness. When 
all is done, he intends to invite me, with myriads more 
who have shared his favour, to a grand banquet in this 
mansion, and there he will permit us to gaze upon the 
work, and admire its fitness, and celebrate his inaugura- 
tion as its master and head. 

_ While the erection and furnishing of this mansion is 
In progress, my. sentiments of gratitude and affection 
lead me to wish that I might make some humble contri- 
bution towards the ornaments which are to grace its 
apartments ; that when the great day of. festival shall 
arrive, there may not be wanting some trifling memorial 
of my desire to add to the glory which the sight will re- 
flect upon its lord. Too freely admitted to his confi- 
dence to. allow, of reserve, I have whispered. the wish of 
my heart into his ear. _ He is not offended with the pre- 
sumption of the request, but regards it as another bright 
link in the chain of affection which binds me to himself, 
and he promises to consider what service I shall render. 

_ After a little while, he tells me of his purpose. to 
beautify his mansion with the richest specimens. of living 
flowers from every land, collected and arranged in such 
order as to form a scene of surpassing loveliness. While 
my heart is captivated by the taste displayed in the 
design, he proposes to me, as my share in contributing 
to these adornments, to take a germ which he has pro- 
yided, and which will grow and bud, and expand into a 
beantiful little rose; and it shall be my task to guard 
and nourish the plant until it has thus blossomed, when 
he will come and bear it away to its destined use. With 
a thrill of grateful joy I accept the commission. I 
transfer to my room the vase which contains the precious 
charge. With what assiduity do I water the earth 
around its roots; with what beamings of delight do I 
po its growth from day to day! I see the bud 
forming. _I see the flower breaking through its parting 
prison. It expands.and opens,; and now, full blown, 
takes its ruddy, smiling glow from the airs of heaven. 
Gazing with rapture, I admire it for its own sake, 
but most of all} for the grateful destiny which awaits it, 
and towards which I have been permitted to contribute. 
Its bloom is unfolding for the mansion of my friend ; 
and its fragrance will soon mingle with the breath of all 
which diffuse their odours through its halls. 

And my friend is faithful to remember the little tribute 
which I wished to afford towards the scene of his great- 
ness.. HE HAS COME FOR MY Rose. Is this amomentfor 
selfishness to obtrude its narrow spirit? Is this amoment 
for me to forget why I desixed the care of the little rose ; 
to forget the mansion; to forget my friend in a sordid 
wish to keep as my own what I received on the trust of 
grateful love? I will take one fond look of the precious 
charge as I deliver it up. Go, my sweet rose, and delight 
the eye of Hi with thy loveliness. Go, where the at- 
tnosphere and the scene better befit thee, and there fling 
out thy beauties in perennial bloom. I will take one 
fond look, but not the last. I go to the mansion soon. 
Soon he will bring me to his banqueting house ; and the 
summons will be the more welcome because I shall see 
that flower in its immortal freshn When the man- 
sion is completed and displayed before the assembled 
guests of my Friend; when the flowers gathered from 
all climes are shedding their beauties and exhaling their 
fragrance through its apartments, lighted above the 
brightness of the sun with undying light, then I will 
seek out. my litile rose. I will behold with ecstasy its 
hues, redolent of life, and inhale its odour the same au 
when I first knew it, but as much purer as the air 
which surrounds it is more celestial. 

My Rose is Gone. “The Lord gave, and_ the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 
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SALVATION. 


SatvatTion to the lost is the gracious message of the 
Gospel. Salvation only to those who feel themselves lost 
is the rule of its ministration. A plain, earnest exhorter, 
addressing his little audience in a country school-house, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Let go, let go. You can never be saved 
until you let go. Let go of everything and fall. Jesus 
stands ready to catch you. Don’tbeafraid.” How true 
it was—how applicable! Deep philosophy the Spirit had 
taught him, and deep religion. Till man “lets go” en- 
tirely of every inferior hope in himself or in anything 
without himself; till he feels and confesses himself to be 
lost, and is willing to trust himself in simple faith to 
Jesus, to be saved by grace alone, content to perish if 
God be not true, there is no real comfort or hope within 
his reach. 

All beings who really obey God, whether in the highest 
or the humblest sphere, seem to the awakened sinner to 
be happy. He alone of all who come before him, ap 
to him to be miserable and unrelieved. The very brute 
animals around are fed, protected, and happy. The birds 
of the air are cared for by a Father’s love. He heareth 
the young ravens when they cry unto him. The beasts 
of the field lie down contented to take their rest. He 
alone is restless, withered, wretched ; without a shelter, 
without a home, without a friend. He is ready to look 
upon the lowest and feeblest of God’s creatures with envy. 
“T wish I was that dog,” exclaimed the celebrated Col. 
Gardiner, despairing in the midst of his pleasures, as a 
dog passed him in the street. To such a mind, every 
other being seems to occupy an appropriate place, and to 
pursue a prospering course. The convinced, unpardoned 
sinner is the only miserable and useless one. All are 
happy, because in the line of appointed duty, and con- 
tented and faithful therein. ‘‘'The hired servants provided 
for and at peace, while I a son—a happy son had I been 
grateful and just, a miserable one because I have made 
myself wicked and abominable—am an outcast and 
perishing.” The thought drives him to despair, and 
awakens in him a thorough self-abhorrence. 

But what a voice of encouragement there is in this 
thought! It arouses the first gleam of hope. All 
these are heard, watched over, provided for, blessed: 
why may I not be like them? The love of God is 

everywhere abounding. ll his works praise him, all 
his saints give thanks to him, all his messages proclaim 
his mercy. He desires not the death of a sinner. He 
extends his forbearance and his kindness to the utmost 
possible reach of application. None who look to him 
and depend upon him can be forsaken. Why should 
one poor wanderer, who really feels and laments his 
foolish rebellion, be rejected? This indefinite but real 
encouragement comes to a very specific shape of 
assurance in the message of the Gospel. There salva- 
tion is offered to the chief of sinners—to sinners in all 
respects like himself. Why should he alone be left to 

rish? Is not the ruin in which he now finds himself 

is real and expected state ; the very condition for which 
the Gospel plan was arranged, and to which all its in- 
vitations are addressed? ‘To accept this state as such— 
not a new fact, but a new discovery—to be willing to be 
saved in it as it is, to receive the gracious invitation as 
addressed to just such a condition, is to him the very 
state of mind and feeling to which he is to be brought. 

We were extremely interested once in an exhibition of 
this state of mind by a very intelligent and educated 





young n. In giving an account of his own attain- 
ment of the hope with which he was now filled, he said, 
‘It was the doctrine of total depravity that first gave 
me actual comfort. Long I struggled under the burden 
of conscious guilt. I seemed to myself to be completely 
buried in sin. I felt and knew myself in heart and 
nature to be entirely depraved. But I was in despair of 
relief in this condition. How could I be saved, unless I 
could be brought out of it? Ihad no hope. But when 
I saw that this was really the very state of being for 
which the provisions of the Gospel were made; that all 
its plans of mercy were expressly adapted to this state, 
and this alone, I can truly say it was the consciousness 
of my total depravity, and my willingness to be saved 
as one totally depraved, that first gave me hope. And I 
now often reflect upon the fact, so strange to some, that 
the doctrine of total depravity was the first source of 
comfort to my soul.” How truly Elias Cornelius illus- 
trated this thought, when, after days of anguish under 
the burden of his sin, the light of free forgiveness 
dawned upon his soul, and he walked up and down 
his college room, crying, “ O, sweet submission—sweet 
submission!” and when afterwards, in his dying hour, 
he exclaimed, “I need to be washed all over in the 
atoning blood of Christ.” 

When once the sinner submits to be saved in the way 
which God has appointed, he feels the first sensation of 
conscious love to God. ‘ My Father! Yes, though I 
am 80 lost, so degraded, so abominable, and must appear 
so in his sight, yet he is my Father still.” How true it is 
that we are saved by hope. When we can look upon 
God in this new affectionate spirit, and in this newly 
remembered relation, the true light begins to shine ; and 
the more completely this spirit prevails, does this true 
light increase and shine more and more. _ Destitute, but 
never despairing, is our condition now. The heart goes 
back in constant remembrance of love received and of 
ingratitude returned—of abounding blessings and of 
manifold rebellions, and feels yet more and more drawn 
in love to Him, whose amazing grace justifies the 
+ 
This manifestation and remembrance of God as a 
Father brings the Saviour at once to view. It is as the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ that he becomes re- 
vealed as a Father tous. Visible creation cannot display 
this paternal character of God in his relations to us, 
because it can do nothing with human sin. The mere 
mercy, forbearance of God, presents no hope to the soul, 
because it offers no removal of this burden and bondage 
of conscious guilt. What can rationally and really take 
off this heavy and enormous load but the revelation of 
an atoning Saviour, and God a Father reconciled in him? 
There, there is a ‘multiplying of pardons;” ‘bread 
enough and to spare ;” overflowing and abounding grace 
—grace sufficient for every want, abundant to pardon 
every sin. This is the message of the Gospel to every 
sinful child of man, a message which we entreat him to 
hear, revealing a provision of blessings which we beseech 
him to see. When the remembrance of this arises within 
him, it is the voice of the Spirit of God in his soul. Let 
him submit to the guidance of that blessed Monitor, and 
there is forgiveness, and safety, and abundant happiness 
in store for him here on earth, and in the world to come 
life everlasting. 








I AM. 


Wuen the Almighty speaks of himself, he expresses 
his self-existence by the words I am. When he speaks 
of himself in reference to his people he also uses the 
words I am, to denote his all-sufficiency. He does not 
say, Iam their light, their life, their.guide, their strength ; 
but only 1am. He sets his hand, as it were, to a blank, 
that his people may write under it what they please that is 
for their good. As if he were to say, Are they weak ? I 
amstrength! Aretheyintrouble? Iamcomfort! Are 
they poor? I s all things! Are they sick? Iam 
health! Are they dying? I amlife! Are they nothing? 
I am their all in all! I am justice and mercy! Iam 
grace and goodness! I am holiness and glory! I am 
whatever is suitable for their nature! I am whatever 
is desirable for their souls! Whatever is needful to 
make them happy, that I am! Thus God represents 
himself unto us as one universal good, and leads us to 
make the application to our several wants and conditions 
by saying only, I am. 








“CONSIDER THE LILIES OF THE FIELD.” 
Ovk Saviour was sitting on the side of one of the hills near 
the western shore of the Sea of Galilee. ‘These hills were 
on the southern border of a broad and fertile meadow, 
stretching inland for more than a mile. The red and purple 
lilies were well known there, as Pliny has told us, and they 
readily suggested, by their colours, the robes which in those 
days were a part of the insignia of monarchs; whence the 
fitness of the allusion to the apparel of “ Solomon in all his 
glory.” There could have been no flower more appropriately 
“considered,” none more forcibly associated with Solomon 
and the times of his “glory.” It was at once a royal and a 
sacred flower. It had been wrought upon the molten sea, 
and carved upon the two noted pillars of the temple porch, 





It was the favourite in the flower imagery of the Song of 
Solomon, and now these lilies were blooming upon tha plains 
and fields before them. Their grace and beauty were the 
more remarkable in that they grew so freely. They sprang 
up upon every field, shedding their tragrance upon every 
passing breeze, decorating the thorn as well as the olive; 
indebted to no one’s care but God’s—to his sunshine and his 
rains alone for their existence and their beauty. They had 
survived the rending apart of the kingdom. They had 
remained upon the fields, and had been “clothed” and 
renewed in their weakness, while strong ones had been 
carried into captivity, or scourged by sword and by pesti- 
lence. “ Consider the lilies of the field.” In all this, every 
lily had its duty to perform—its place to fill in the cycles of 
the Creator’s great and various purposes. Every lily-stalk 
was gifted with its minute diatinéta up which it drew the 
life-sap God had provided; it opened its petals in due 
season, and lavishly gave to the passing breeze its grateful 
incense of fragrance, or it smiled in its beauty under the 
warm rays of a spring-time sun. There it stood, quietly 
working out its duty and its history—“toiling not nor 
spinning ”—a never-failing witness to God’s pes Tete 
care and mysterious providence—a picture of a sublime 
truth enfolded in its petal, that God’s eternal power may be 
felt and known in a leaf as in a world, and that the foot- 
prints of God’s loving presence may be very near us, while 
to find them we are wandering far away. 








THE CENTRAL FIRE. 


Ir we saw a number of persons on some huge raft, tossed 
up and down on the surface of the ocean, we should naturally 
feel alarmed for their safety. And if we were told that, so 
far from being apprehensive of danger, they fancied their 
position one of eminent security ; that they pointed with 
ride to the thickness and solidity of the timber under their 
eet; laughing to scorn every suggestion that their footing 
might by-and-by prove less sound than they imagine, we 
should conclude that their minds must be strangely con- 
stituted. 

Does it not seem extraordinary, then, that so little should 
be thought of a position far more perilous, in which all the 
inhabitants of this globe are continually placed ? It is a fact 
well ascertained by scientific researches, that the whole 
inside of the earth is one mass of fire, and what we call 
terra firma nothing more than a crust or rind by which that 
mass of fire is inclosed. The thickness of this crust is 
variously estimated by naturalphilosophers ; their calculations 
ranging between 30 and 100 miles; the highest estimate 
making it equal to one eightieth, the lowest to one two- 
hundred and sixtieth part of the diameter of the globe. 
The probability is, that the crust is not in all parts of equal 
thickness, but varies according to a variety of circumstances 
of which science has not as yet, and possibly never may 
obtain, cognisance. But however this may be, it is certain 
that by the action of this central fire the earth’s crust is 
perforated in many places with large conduits, which act gs 
chimneys to the internal furnace. Of these chimneys as 
many as seven hundred have been actually counted, and out 
of these, three hundred are at this time in active operation ; 
emitting not only smoke and vapour, but at in masses 
of burning liquefied matter. 
be in unexplored regions of the dry land, and how many 
more beneath the 111 millions of square miles of water 
which form the ocean, it is impossible to say. 

Besides these regular outlets, the number and condition 
of which is subject to constant changes—some falling in, and 
ceasing to act, while new ones are forming elsewhere— 
the action of the central fire manifests itself in the rocking 
motion imparted from time to time to large portions of the 
crust, which are tossed up and down, as it were, by the angry 
billows of the molten sea beneath them. In numerous 
instances the crust is broken altogether, vast fissures being 
made inits surface; while at other times large tracts are 
literally swallowed up by the yawning gulf, the surface 
closing over them after their disappearance, or submerged by 
the sea which rushes in to cover the void that has been 
created. The position of the inhabitants of the earth, then, 
resembles, more nearly than we most of us think, that of 
persons floating on the surface of the sea—on a raft of great 
strength and thickness, it is true, but yet not proof against 
the fury of the waves, and liable to sudden disruption of its 
parts. The only difference is, that the sea on which we are 
thus floating is asea of liquid fire, the molten elements of the 
main substance of the globe. 

Not the least remarkable fact connected with this 
condition of the globe, is the coincidence between what 
science has ascertained, especially of late years, touching the 
central fire and its nearness to the comparatively thin crust 
of rocky surface on which we dwell, and the intimations 
given in the prophetic statements of the Bible with regard 
to its final destiny. An increasingly frequent and locally 
multiplied occurrence of earthquakes, is mentioned among 
the harbingers of the final catastrophe, in which, we are told, 
“the earth with all that is in it,” or rather on its surface, “shall 
be burned up, and the very elements shall melt with fervent 
heat.” All this is to take place suddenly, when men least 
expect it; the very order in which it is to happen— 
widespread upheavings and disruptions of the surface or outer 
crust preceding the general conflagration—being precisely 
that which science would lead us to anticipate from the 
action of the natural causes which are known to be alread: 
in full operation in the bowels of the earth. There is ai 
here to set men thinking, and to warn them from putting too 
much trust in the solidity of the ground on which they 
stand, as well as from priding themselves overmuch on the 
possession of a few acres of its surface, 
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Our Pulpit. 


THE PROMISES OF GOD. 
“For all the promises of God in him are yea, and in him Amen, unto 
the glory of God by us.""—2 Cor. i. 20. 
A PROMISE is the antithesis of a threat. The one is the 
assurance beforehand of benefit upon certain conditions, and 
the other of punishment or suffering. The Bible abounds 
in both. 

In those ages of the world when God guided the courses 
of men personally, promises were made to individual men. 
To Abraham, to Isaac, to Jacob, to Moses, and to Joshua; 
to David and to the prophets; to the disciples and the apos- 
tles—to these God appeared in various ways, giving them 
assurances of help; and by such assurances they were up- 
borne through seasons of peril. For the most part the 
men of old believed with the simplicity of childhood. 
It was counted to Abraham for righteousness that he 
believed God against the evidence of his own senses. With 
boar a promise of God put an end to all controversy and 

loubé. 

But the promises of God have, for the most part, been 
addressed to men at large. They are no longer individual 
in the sense in which they were to the patriarchs and pri- 
mitive Christians. When it became impossible to promise 
enough to single men, God’s promises took a form which 
would make them applicable to whole nations and genera- 
tions of men. They lost nothing by the change: they 


ned. 

In so far as we are concerned, it may be said that God’s 
ect conduct and character, rather than per- 
sonality. e are to make them personal by coming into 
certain states of character, or into certain conditions of life. 
God makes them general. They are, therefore, of the nature 
of laws, which being obeyed, reward us, and neglected, punish 
us. And in this way God’s promises become applicable to 
the whole human family. 

The Divine method is to make promises general, and 
leave men the task of rendering them personal by the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions, ‘Where promises are made to 
certain courses of conduct, each man that pursues those 
courses of conduct writes, as it were, his own name to the 
promises. God promises him by name the moment he 
puts himself in the circumstances in which the promise is 
to be fulfilled, so that it becomes as efficacious to him as if 
God had spoken to him, as he did to Abraham. 

Thus the Word of God is filled with assurances of bless- 
ings. No book was ever so characterised by the element 
of promise. There are threats not a few, but I think 
promises greatly outnumber them, as if it were the Divine 
wish to draw us by hope rather than drive us by fear. 
Promises cover the whole period of human life. They 
meet us at our birth; they cluster about our childhood; 
they overhang our youth; they accompany us in man- 
hood. You cannot bring yourselves into a condition for 
which I cannot find in God’s word some promise. There- 
fore, there are promises of God to the ignorant, to the 
poor, to the neglected, to the burdened, to the oppressed, 
to the discouraged, to the solitary, to the imprisoned, to 
the sick, to the heart-broken, to the weak, to the strong, to 
the timid, to the brave; to every sphere of duty; to 
every temptation that waylays good men in their journey 
through life. There are promises for joy, for sorrow, for 
victory, for defeat, for adversity, for prosperity, for those 
that run, for those that walk, for those who can only stand 
still. The sick, the dying, all men, everywhere, and always, 
have their promises of God. 

There is now no limitation to God’s promises. They 
belong to all men, and for all time. Not one promise has 
ever been unfulfilled. ‘All the promises of God in Christ 
are yea, and in him Amen.” 

I.—WHAT, THEN, ARE THE USES TO WHICH WE ARE 
INVITED TO PUT GOD’s PROMISES ? 

1. To make unattractive duties attractive. 

It has pleased God to surround many of the most common 
stations and situations in life with exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises, in order that those duties which seem least 
rewarding in themselves, and which have in them the most 
of burden and the most of pain, should, after all, become the 
most remunerative. I think it is affecting to see with what 
tenderness God has taken care of those that no one else cares 
for. How he goes down to the poor, and the ignorant, and 
the enslaved! How he goes down to those that can find 
no motive whatsoever for right living, and says to them, 
“Serve, obey, be faithful, be industrious, be Christian- 
minded, if not for the sake of your master, then for my 
sake!” It pleases God to stand behind every single duty, 
and say, “Consecrate that duty to me; and, though you do 
not serve anybody else in it, serve me in it.” He puts ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises on lower places of life 
in this way, and makes things attractive that otherwise 
would be unattractive. For once let us know that we are 
serving one that we love, and one that loves us, and love 
vanquishes difficulty. There are no obstacles too great for 
love to overcome. The words comfort and ease have no use 
in the realm of love. Love knows no care or trouble. Ask 
the mother, whose child has been reared till he has become 
her stay and staff, what were her cares and troubles in rear- 
ing him. She will have a vague memory that she has 

experienced some things of the kind, but what they were 
she has quite forgotten in her love. The mother’s heart is 
not a journal of services rendered and burdens endured. 
These things become easy when they are rendered and 
endured in love. It pleases God to stand behind the home- 
liest duties of life, and say, “Perform them for my sake, 
and I will accept them.” By his promises he makes duties 





attractive and comely, which in their own nature are coarse 
and repulsive. 

2. The promises of God are employed to fortify our faith. 
It is oftentimes the case that the duty is surrounded by 
peril or hardship. Oftentimes 2 man must follow the word 
of truth when it seems as though it would lead him into 
destruction. Often Christ comes walking to the disciples 
on the stormy sea and in the night, and it is necessary that 
there should be some power of faith that shall make a 
Christian man willing to follow duty, honour, truth, no 
matter where they seem to lead. 

8. God’s promises equalise the conditions of life. Men 
are of different capacity, of different power. Their strength 
lies in different elements. All men are called to follow 
Christ really the same, and yet, owing to these differences, 
in different ways. And it is required that there should be 
some divine influence by which men shall be made to feel 
that such inequalities of life are equalised. They are 
equalised in the promises of God. 

If a party of men are assured that every one of them 
shall be the possessor, in five years, of one million dollars, 
the differences between them are annihilated, One may 
have twenty-five dollars in his pocket, another a hundred, 
another five hundred; one may have almost no conveni- 
ences, and another may have all the conveniences that the 
heart could wish ; and yet, if they are assured that in five 
years they shall each have a million dollars, they do not care 
for these inequalities. 

And let the promises of God rest on the poor man’s lot, 
let him feel comforted by the thought that God is imparting 
his favour to him, let him look upon his crosses and troubles 
as to be followed by unspeakable blessings, and he forgets 
the inequalities between his condition and that of other 
men, and no longer thinks himself unfortunate. For that 
man who is ere long to be crowned and embosomed in 
eternity cannot find the road there so hard that he will 
complain of it. 

4, The promises of God redeem secular life from barren- 
ness, And you will, in respect to these promises, mark 
how, while they take care of us in our lower life, they grow 
larger and more comprehensive as they rise to the perform- 
ance of those duties and virtues which require a motive 
from the invisible world. 

For material bread and raiment all men have motives; 
but for spiritual bread and for the raiment of righteousness 
all men have not motives. And you will find that while 
there are promises of God with respect to the household, 
the farm, the ship, the store; while there are promises of 
God that run through our whole lower life, as citizens, as 
members of the domestic circle, as denizens of this world, 
the divine promises grow thicker, and broader, and deeper, 
as you go up to those spheres where a man is obliged to live 
by faith, and above the ordinary affairs of life. You will 
find that when you go up to those elements which are in 
their nature invisible, and which call us to live by our 
faculties, as there we need more impulses and motives, there 
the promises of God abound more in those very things. 

So the promises of God are in proportion to our exi- 
gencies.* Many, and yet the fewest, relate to our bodily 
condition; many, and yet not the most, relate to our social 
condition; many, and yet not the richest, relate to our 
civil estate: where we need the most, where we are trying 
to live on invisible truths, there the promises are the 
richest, and there they are the most wonderful. 

Il. WHAT ARE THE OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF 
Usine THE PromisEs OF GOD? 

1. We are ignorant of them. We make little of God’s 
promises. We do not investigate them. — 

There is many a man that lives on his farm years and 
years without knowing the different growths that it pro- 
duces. Treasures of God’s bounty are strewn under every 
hedge, and on either side of every fence, and he knows 
nothing of them. They come every season, and wait for 
attention and get none. Many a field is capable, if properly 
tilled, of producing four-fold as much asit is made to produce. 

God’s word is like such a field. There are promises in it 
that no man has ever tried to find. There are treasures of 
gold and silver in it that no man has taken the pains to dig 
for. There are medicines in it, for the want of a knowledge 
of which hundreds have died. Andso God’s word is a great 
unopened treasure. It seems to me like some old baronial 
estate that has descended to a man who lives in a modern 
house, and thinks it scarcely worth while to go and look 
into the venerable mansion. Year after year passes away, 
and he pays no attention to it, since he has no suspicion of 
the valuable treasures it contains, till at last some man says 
to him, “ Have you been to look at that estate?” Hemakes 
up his mind that he will look at it. As he goes through 
the porch he is surprised to see the skill that has been dis- 
played in its construction ; and he is more and more 
impressed as he goes through the halls. He enters a large 
room, and is astonished as he beholds the wealth of pictures 
upon the walls. He stands in amazement before them! 

e says, “I never had any idea of these before. Here I 
have been for a score of years the owner of this estate, and 
have never before known what things were in it.” 

One reason, then, why the promises of God are not used 
is, that men do not know anything about them, and do not 
look for them. 

Another reason is, because, when men find them, they do 
not know how to use them. 

Tea was first served in England as greens. The people 
rejected it, and thought it an imposition. When potatoes 
were first introduced into Ireland, the inhabitants plucked 
the berries from the top of the vines, and boiled them, and 
the cultivation of potatoes was rejected there, because they 
did not know how to use them, 





And many a man fails to profit by the promises of God’s 
word, because he does not know rte to use them ! 

2. The promises of God’s word are powerless, often, be- 
cause we are afraid to venture upon using them. There is 
many a promise of God that is strong enough to carry men 
across the abyss of this life, but they do not dare to try it. 
Many, like Peter, venture from the ship to walk to Christ, 
but give way to fear the moment their feet touch the water; 
and many do not dare even to leave the ship, There are 
many promises from which we might derive much benefit, 
a which do us no good, because we are afraid to rely upon 

em. 

8. Many promises fail, because we wish the result without 
the fulfilment of the conditions attached. We long to have 
God’s help, but we do not like to walk in the way in which 
he promises help. Many promises of the Word of God are 
conditioned on the doing of things that we do not want to 
do, and the refusing to do things that we want todo. We 
would like the things promised, but we do not like tocomply 
with the conditions on which they are promised. We would 
like the harvest, but we want somebody else to prepare the 
ground and sow the seed. 

4, There are many promises that do not fulfil themselves 
to us, because we do not appropriate them. 

I think many men carry the promises of the Word of God 
as @ miser carries bank bills, the face of which calls for 
countless treasures, but which he does not carry to the bank 
for presentation. 

The way to employ a promise of God is to comply with its 
conditions, and then wait for its fulfilment. 

There are certain states of mind that are necessary to the 
fulfilment of the promises of God. There are promises the 
benefit of which a man cannot receive unless he is in a state 
of humility and meekness. There are promises which will 
not do a man any good unless he is in a state of love. There 
are promises that will not be fulfilled to a man unless he is 
in a state of gentleness, 

5. Many persons lose the benefits of the promises of God 
on account of fear. They dare not plead for the fulfilment 
of promises to them lest they shall be presumptuous. If 
God had made no promises it might be presumption to ask 
him for blessings ; but now that he has promised them, it is 
presumption not to take them. 

It may be presumptuous for you to go into a stranger’s 
house without an invitation, and sit down, and act as though 
you were at home, and call for services at the hands of the 
servants ; but if a man has invited you to come and see 
him, and met you at the door, and placed at your service a 
room, and said, “Stay here as long as you will, and while 
you stay my table shall be yours, and my servants shall be 
yours,” then it is presumptuous for you not to take him at 
his word. It is politeness, when a man asks you to accept 
his hospitality, to take it for granted that he means what 
he says. And to be afraid to appropriate the promises of 
God, is to charge him falsely. 

But there are many men that are afraid of self-deception. 
They would like to take the promises of God, but they fear 
that they may be self-deceived. You may be, but God is 
not, and therefore you may rest upon his promises. The 
blessings that he has promised will come to you if you are 
sincere and faithful, and not if you are not, 

Then there are others that have a fear which arises from 
their sense of their own unworthiness. They dare not plead 
God’s promises because they are so unworthy. Itisasifa 
man should advertise that he would cure the infirmities of 
men free of expense, and a blind man should say, “ I would 
go to this physician if I were not so blind;” and a man 
afflicted with deafness should say, “I would go if I were not 
so deaf!” Ifa man were to advertise thus, he would do it 
for the benefit of just such men as these. 

Now the Word of God comes to us, not as righteous 
persons, but as sinners. Christ says explicitly, “I am not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 
“They that be whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick.” God’s promises were made explicitly to sinful 
men. And when he wrote to you, do you suppose he 
thought you an angel? He knew well that you were not. 
He knew that the world was full of men tempted. He 
knew that men were in a world of sin, themselves sinners. 
And he sent his Son to you because you were in peril, and 
because, unless there was divine rescue, there would be 
universal ruin. And shall a man say, “I cannot plead the 
promises of God because I am sinful?” Therefore plead 
them, because you are sinful; therefore plead them, because 
you are wicked ; therefore trust them, because, though you 
are bad, God is good, and the nature of goodness is to 
relieve want, even though that want be founded on sin. 

Now, Christian brethren, I beseech you to look to this 
matter. I think that much of the want of faith in the pro- 
mises of God comes from a neglect on the part of Christians 
to bear witness to the fulfilment of those promises in their 
own experience. There are hundreds of men whose life 
God has made significant and memorable, and they have 
never uttered a word about it to those around them. Many 
and many a time God has brought you out of great trouble, 
when you have made no mention of his mercy and good- 
ness to any one. The reason that I love the Methodists 
—good ones—is that they have a tongue to their piety. 
They fulfil the command of God to be fervent in spirit. 
They do let their lightshine. And if the wick is long and 
needs snufling, it is better that it should be sothan that there 
should be no light at all. Of one thing I am sure, namely, 
that in the world there is far less faith in the promises of 
God than there would be if Christians bore the testimony 
that they should of the fulfilment of those promises in 


ag to themselves, 
. May God multiply witnesses of the fidelity of his pro- 
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mises. May he, fulfil those promises in the case of every 
one of you... May he cause you to bear such testimony of 
their sustaining power, that all men within the sphere of 
your influence shall have faith to trust in them, 








THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE, 


CHAPTER Ix, 
HAMISH’S CANDLES. , 
Oty JupiTH satin her kitchen. Her hands were clasped 
upon her knees, and her head was bent in thought. Rare 
indeed was it, to catch Judith induiging in a momeni’s 
idleness. She appeared to be holding soliloquy with 
herself. 

“It’s the most incomprehensible thing in the world! I 
have heard of ghosts—and, talking about ghosts, that child 
was in a tremor last night again—I’m sure he was. Brave 
little heart !.he goes up to bed in the dark on purpose to 
break himself of the fear. I went in for them shirts missis 
told me of, and he started like anything, and his face turned 
white. He hadn’t heard me till I was in the room; I’d got 
no candle, and ’twas enough to startle him. ‘Oh, is it you, 
Judith ?’ said he, quietly, making believe to be as indifferent 
as maybe. I struck a light, for I couldn’t find the shirts, 
and then I saw his white face. He can’t overget the fear: 
*twas implanted in him in his babyhood: and [ only wish 
I could get that wicked girl punished as I’d punish her, for 
it was her work. But about the *tother? I have heard of 
ghosts walking—though thank goodness I’m not frighted at 
’em like the child is!—but for a young man to Zo up-stairs 
night after night, pretending to go to rest, and sitting up till 
morning light, is what I never did hear on. If it was once 
in a chance way, *twould be a different thing; but it’s 
always. I’m sure it’s pretty nigh a year, since I”’—— 

“ Why, Judith, you are in a brown study!” 

The interruption came from Constance, who had entered 
the kitchen to give an order. Judith looked up. 

“I’m in a peck of trouble, Miss Constance. And the 
worst is, I don’t know whether to tell about it, or to keep it 
in. He’d not like it toget to missis’s ears, I know: but then, 
you see, perhaps I ought to tell her—for his sake.” 

Constance smiled. “ Would you like to tell me, instead of 
mamma? Charley hasbeen at some mischief again, among 
the saucepans? Burntout more bottoms, perhaps ? ” 

* Not he, the darling!” resentfully rejoined Judith. 
“The burning out of that one was enough for him. I’m 
sure he took contrition to himself, likeas if it had been made 
of gold.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Well,” said Judith looking round, as if fearing the walls 
would hear, and speaking in a mysterious tone, “it’s about Mr. 
Hamish. I don’t know but I wild tell you, Miss Constance, 
and it’ll be, so far, a weight off my mind. I was just saying 
to myself that I had heard of ghosts walking, but what Mr. 
Hamish does every blessed night, I never did hear of, in all 
my born days.” 

Constance felt a little startled. “ What does he do? ” she 
hastily asked. 

“ You know, Miss Constance, iy bed-room’s overhead, 
above the kitchen here, and, being built out on theside, I can 
see the windows at the back of the house from it—like we 
ean see ’em from this kitchen window, for the matter of that, 
if we put our heads out. About a twelvemonth ago—I’m 
sure it’s not far short of it—I took to notice that the light 
in Mr. Hamish’s chamber wasn’t put out sosoon as it was in 
the other rooms. So, one night, when I was half crazy with 
that face-ache— you remember my having it, Miss Constance? 
—and knew I shouldn’t get to sleep if I lay down, I thought 
Pd just see how long he kept it in. Would you believe, Miss 
Constance, that at three o’clock in the morning his light was 
still burning !” 

“ Well,” said Constance, feeling the tale was not half 
told. 

“¥ thought, what on earth could he be after: T might have 
feared that he had got into bed and left it alight by mistake, 
but that I saw his shadow once or twice pass the blind. 
Well, I didn’t say a word to him next day, I thought he 
might not like it: but my mind wouldn’t be easy, and I 
looked out again, and I found that, night after night, that 
light was in. Miss Constance, I thought I’d trick him: so 
I took care to put just about a inch of candle in his bed 
candlestick, and no more: but, law bless me ! when folks is 
bent on forbidden things, it is not candle-ends that will stop 
"em 1 ”» 

“T suppose you mean that the light burnt still, in spite of 
your precaution ?” said Constance. ; 

“Tt just did,” returned Judith. “He gets into my 
kitchen aud robs my candle-box, I thought to myself. So I 
counted my candles and marked ’em; and I found I was 
wrong, for they wasn’t touched. But one day, when I was 
putting his cupboard to rights, I came upon a paper right at 
the back: Twe great big composite candlesit had got in it, 
and another half burnt away. Oh, this is where you keep 
your store, my young master, is it? I thought. They were 
them big round things which seems never to burn to an end, 
three to the pound.” 

Constance made no reply. ‘Judith gathered breath, and 
continued— 

“J took upon myself to speak to him. I told him it 
wasn’t well for anybody’s health, to sit up at night, in that 
fashion ; not counting the danger he ran of setting the 
house on fire and burning us all to cinders in our beds. He 
laughed—you know his way, Miss Constance—and said he’d 
take care of his health and of the louse, and I was just to 


be uneasy about fire, for I could open my window and drop 
into the rain-water barrel, and there I should be safe, But, 
in spite of his joking tone, there ran through it a sound of 
command; and, from that hour to this, 1 have never opened 
my lips about it to, nobody living.” 

* And he burns the light still 2” : 

“Except Saturday and Sunday nights, it’s always alight, 
longer or shorter. Them two nights, he gets into bed 
respectable, like the rest of the house do. You haye noticed, 
Miss Constance, that, the evenings he is not out, he'll go up 
to his chamber by half-pasié nine or ten?” , 

“Frequently,” assented, Constance. , “As soon as the 
reading is over, he will wish us good night.” 


“ Well, them nights, when he goes up early, he puts his | e 


light out sooner—by twelve, or by half-past, or by one ; but 
when he spends his evenings out, not getting home until 
eleven, he'll have it burning till two or three in the 
morning.” uid 

“ Whatever can he sit up for?” involuntarily exclaimed 
Constance, bi ry 

“T don’t, know, unless it,is, that the work at the office is 
too heavy for him,” said Judith. “He has got his own 
work to do there, and master’s as well.” “9 . 
Ph Tt is not at all heavy,” said Constance. “ It cannot. be 

at, } 

“Tt has to do with the office books, for certain,” returned 
Judith. “ Why else is, he so particular in taking ’em into 
his room every night ? ” sid uadtaiets i 

“ He takes——them——for. safety,” spoke Constance, in 
a very hesitating manner, as if not feeling perfectly assured 
of the grounds for her assertion, . j tj i 

“May be,” sniffed Judith, in disbelief, ‘It can’t be, that 
he sits up te read,” she resumed. “ Nobody in their senses 
would do that, Reading may be pleasant to some folks, 
especially them story books; but sleep is pleasanter. This 
last two or three blessed niglits, since that ill news come to 
make us miserable, I question if he has gone to_ bed at all, 
= his candle has only been put out when daylight come to 
shame it.” 

“ But, Judith, how do you know all this?” exclaimed 
Constance, after a few minutes’ refiection. “You surely 
don’t sit up to watch the light?” ‘ 

“Pretty fit I should be for my work in the morning, if I 
did! No, Miss Constance, I moved my bed round to the 
other corner, soas I could see his window as I lay in it; and 
Ihave got myself into a habit of waking up at all hours and 
looking. Truth to say, I’m not easy; for fire is sooner set 
alight than put out; and if there’s the water butt for me to 
drop into, there ain’t water butts for the rest of the honse,” 

“Very true,” murmured Constance, speaking. as if she 
were in a deep reverie, é ’ 

“ Nobody knows the bother this has been upon my mind,” 
resumed Judith. “Every night, when I haye seen his 
window a-shining, I have said to myself, ‘1’ll tell my mis- 
tress of this when morning comes;’ but, when the morning 
has come, my resolution has failed me. It might worry her, 
and anger Mr. Hamish, and do no good afterall. Jf he 
really has not got time for his books in the day, why he 
must do ’em at night, I suppose; it would never do for him 
to fall off, and let the master’s means drop through. What 
ouglit to be done, Miss Constance ? ” ' 

“T really do not know, Judith,” replied Constance, “You 
must let me think about it.” 

She fell into an unpleasant reverie. The most feasible 
solution she could come to, was the one adopted by Judith— 
that Hamish passed his nights at the books. If so, how sadly 
he must idle away his time in the day!, Did he give his 
hours up to nonsense and pleasure? And. how could he 
contrive to hide his shortcomings from Mr. Channing ? 
Constance was not sure whether, the books went regularly 
under the actual inspection of Mr. Channing, or whether 
Hamish went over them aloud. If only the latter, could the 
faults be hid? She knew nothing of book-keeping, and was 
unable to say.. Leaving her to puzzle over the matter, we 
will return to Hamish himself. : 

Weleft him in thelastchapter, you may remember, objecting 
to go down a certain side street, which would have cut off a 
short distance of their roads; his excuse to Arthur being, 
that a troublesome creditor of his lived in it. .The plea was 
a true one. Not to make a mystery of it, it may as well be 
acknowledged that. Hamish had contracted some debts, and 
that he found it difficult to pay them. They were ngs many, 
and a moderate sum would have settled them; but, that 
moderate sum Hamish did not possess. Letus give him his 
due: but that. he had fully counted upon a time of wealth 
being close at hand, it is probable he never would have con- 
tracted them. When Hamish erred, it was invariably from 
thoughtlessness—from carelessness—never from deliberate 
intention. 


“ Evening visiting costs a great deal, one way or another,” 
returned Hamish, “and I intend to drop most of mine for 
the present. You need not stare so, Yorke.” 

“T am staring at you. Drop evening visiting! Any- 
body, dropping that, may look to be in a lunatic asylum in 
six months,” 

* What a prospect for me!” laughed Hamish, 

“ Will you come to Cator’s ?” 

“No, thank you.” _, soa ; 

“hen you are a muff!” retorted Roland, as he hastened 


on, : 
It was dusk when they reached the cathedral, ane 
_“I wonder whether the cloisters are still open ?” Arthur 
xclaimed, , 
“Tt will not take a minute to ascertain;” said Hamish, 
“ If not, we must go round.” 

They found the cloisters still uncloséd, and passed in. 
Gloomy and sombre, were they, at.that evening hour. So 
sombre that, in proceeding along the west quadrangle, the 
two young men positively started, when some dark figure 
glided from within a niche and stood in their way. 

* Whose ghost are you?” cried Hamish. 

, 4 short, covert whistle of surprise answered him. “You 
here!” cried the figure, in a tone of excessive disappoint- 
ment “What brings you in the cloisters so late as 

1S ‘ ; Nis i ri , i 
_ Hamish dexterously wound him towards what little light 
was cast fe the graye-yard, and discerned the features of 
Hurst. -a-dozen more figures brought themselves out 
of the niches—Stephen Bywater, young Galloway, Tod 
Yorke, Harrison, Hall, and Berkeley. ‘ 

“Let me alone, Mr. Hamish Channing. Hush! Don’t 
make a row.” aot 

“What mischief is going on, Hurst >” asked Hamish. | 

“Well, whatever it may have been, it strikes me you have 
Forney it,” was the reply of Hurst. “I say, wasn't there 
the Boundaries for you to go through, without coming 
bothering into the cloisters ? ” rok les 
“I am sorry to have spoiled sport,” langhed Hamish ; “I 
should. not have liked it done to me, when I was a college 
boy... Let us. know what the treason was.” 

“You won’ttell?” . . meee 

“No; if it is nothing very bad. Honour bright,” 
Stop a bit, Hurst,” hastily. interposed Bywater. 
“There’s no knowing what he may think. ‘very bad? Give 

nerals, not particulars. Here the fellow comes, I do 

lieve !” ; 

“It was only a trick we were going to serve old Ketch,” 
whispered Hurst. “Come out quietly; better that he 
should not hear us, or it may spoil sport for another time, 
Gently, boys!” 

urst and the rest stole round the ¢loisters, and out at 
the south door, Hamish and Arthur followed, more 
leisurely, and less silently. Ketch care up. 

“ Who’s this here, a-haunting the cloisters at this time 
o’ night? , Who be you, I ask? ” 

“The cloisters are free until they are closed, Ketch,” 
cried, Hamish, # 

“ Nobody haven’t got no right to. pass through ’em at 
this hour, except the clergy theirselves,” grumbled the 
porter, “We shall have them boys a-playing in ’em ab 
dark, next! ” ; wise lait Pay 

“You should close them earlier, if you want to keep them 
empty,” returned Hamish. ‘Why don’t you close them 
at. three in the afternoon ? ” ee ; 

he porter growled. He knew that he did not dare to 
close them before dusk, almost dark, and he knew that 
Hamish knew it, too; and therefore, he looked upon the 
remark asa quiet bit of sarcasm. “I wish the‘dean ’ud give 
me leave to shut them boys out of ’em,” he exclaimed. “It 
’ud be ajovial day forme!” 

Hamish and Arthur passed out, wishing him good-night. 
He did nof reply to is, but banged the gate on thet heels, 
locked it, and turned to retrace his stes through the 
cloisters. The college boys, who had hidden themselves 
from his view, came forward again. ; ° 
_ “He has got off scot-free to night, but perhaps he won’t 
do.so to morrow,” cried Bywater. A gen 

“ Were you going to set upon him?” asked Arthur. 

“We were not going to put a finger upon him; I give 
you my word, we were not,” said Hurst. 

“ What, then, were you going to do?” 

But the boys would not be caught. “It might stop fun, 
you know, Mr, Hamish. You might get telling your 
brother Tom ; and Tom, he might let it out to Gaunt; and 
Gaunt jnight turn crusty, and forbid it, We were going to 
serve the fellow out; but not to touch him, or to hurt him, 
and that’s enough.” 

said Hamish. 


“As you please,” “He is a surly old 


Arthur, of course, turned from the objectionable street | fellow. 


and continued his straightforward course. They were fre- 
quently impeded; the streets were always crowded at assize 
time, and acqiaintances perpetually stopped them. Amiongst 
others, they met Roland Yorke. ait 

* Are you coming round to Cator’s to-night ?” he asked 
of Hamish. 

“Not I,” returned Hamish, with his usual gay laugh; 
“T am going to draw in my expenses, and settle down into a 
miser.” 

** Moonshine!” cried Roland, 

“Ts it moonshine, though? Itis justalittle bit of serious 
fact, Yorke. When lord chancellors turn against us and 
dash our hopes, we can’t go on as though the exchequer had 
no bottom to it.” 

“Tt will cost you nothing to come to Cator’s. He is ex- 





make myself easy and hold my tongue, and that J need not 


pecting one or two chaps, and he has laid in a prime lot of 
manillas,” 





_. He is an old brute! he’s a dog in a kennel! he deserves 
hanging !” burst from the throng of boys. ' 

“ What do you think he went and did, this afternoon ? ” 
aeoed Hurst to the two Channings, “He sneaked up to 
the dean with a wretched complaint. of us. boys, which 
hadn’t a word of truth in it; not a syllable, I assure yo 
He did it only because Gaunt had put him in a temper, a 
one o'clock. ‘The dean did not listen to him, that’s on 
good thing. How jolly he’d have been, just at this momen 
if you two had not come up! Wouldn’t he, boys?” 

The boys burst into a laugh, roar upon roar, p 
peal, shrieking and holding their sides, till the very 
daries echoed. Again. Laughing is infections, and Hamish 

nd Arthur shrieked out with them, not knowing in the 
east what it was they were laughing at, ST 

But Arthur was heavy at heart in the micist of it, “Do 
you owe much money, Hamish ?”. he inquired, after they 


upon 
oun- 
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quitted the boys, and were walking soberly along, under 
the quiet eli trees. ; 

“More than I can pay, old fellow; just at present,” was 
the answer. 

* But is it much, Hamish ? ” ; 

No, it is not much, taking it in the abstract. Quite a 
paltry sum.” ; 

Arthur caught at the word “ paltry ;” it seemed to dissipate 
his fears, Had-he been alarming himiselffor nothing? “Is 
it ten pounds, Hamish?” | |. : 

“Ten pounds!” repeated Hamish, in a tone of mockery. 
“That would be little indeed.” 

Ts it fifty ?” 

“T datesay it may be. A pound here, and apound there 
and 4 few pounds yonder—yes, taking it altogether, I 
expect it would be fitty. ” 

“ And how much more?” thought Arthur to himself. 
“You said it was a paltry sam, Hamish ! ” : ; 

“Well, fifty pounds is nota large sum. Though of course 
we estimate sums, like other things, by comparison. You 
can understand now, why I was not sanguine with regard to 
Constance’s hopeful project of helping my father to get to 
the German baths. I, the eldest, who ought to be the first 
to assist in it, am the least likely. I don’t know how it was 
I managed to get into debt,” mused Hamish. “It came 
upon me imperceptibly; it did, indeed. I depended so 
entirely upon that money falling to us, that I grew careless, 
and would often order things which F was not in need of. 
Arthur, since that news came, I have felt overwhelmed with 
worry and botheration.” 

* T wish you were free!” tie se 

“ Tf wishes were horses, we should all get on Spintec 
How debts grow upon you!” Hamish continued, chang- 
ing his light tone for a praver one. “ Until within the 
last day or two, when I have thought it necessary t 
take stock of outstanding claims, I had no idea I owed ha 
so much.” 

“What shall you do about it? ” 

“That is more easily asked than answered. My own 
funds are forestalled for some time,to come. And the ‘worst 
is, that, now this suit is known to have terminated against 
us, people are hot so willing to wait, as they were before. I 
have had no end of thern after me to-day.” 

* How shall you contrive to satisfy them ?” 

“Satisfy them in some way, I must.” 

But how, I ask, Hamish?” 

* Rob some bank or; other,” replied Hamish, in his 
off-hand, jokin way, 

“Shall you speak to my father?” , ; 

“Where’s the use?” returned Hamish. “He cannot 
help me just now : he is straitened enough himself.” 

“He might help you with advice. His experience is 
larger than yours, his judgment better, ‘In the multitude 
of counsellors there is safety, you know, Hamish,” Poe 

“ T have made up my mind to say nothing to my father. 
If he could assist me, I would disclose all to him: as it is, it 
would only beinflicting upon him unnecessary pain, Under- 
stand, Arthur, what I have said to you is in confidence: you 
must not speak ofitto him.” = 

“Of course not. I should not think of interfering 
between you and him. I wish I could help you!” 

“T wish you could, old fellow. But you need not look so 
serious,” ar . 

“ How you can be so gay and careless over it, I cannot 
imagine,” said Arthur. 

Hamish laughed. “If there’s only a little patch of 
sunshine as large as 2 man’s hand, I am sure to see it and 
trust to it.” 

“ Js there any sunshine in this?” 

“ A little bit: and I hope it will help me out of it, Iam 
sure I was born with a large share of hope in my com- 
position.” 

“ Show me the bit of sunshine, Hamish.” 

“T can’t do that,’ was the answer. “I fear it is not so 
much the actual sunshine that’s to be seen yet—only the 
reflection of it. You could not see it at all, Arthur; but I, 
as J tell you, am extravagantly hopeful”? 

The same ever gay tone, the same pleasant smile accom- 
panied the words, And yet, at that moment, instead of 
walking straightforward to the open space beyond the elm 
trees, as Arthur did, Hamish withdrew his arm from his 
brother’s and halted under their shade, peering cautiously 
around. They were then within view of their own door. 

What are you looking at?” 

«Mo make sure that the coast is clear. T heard to-day— 
Arthur, I know that I shall shock you—-that a fellow had 
taken out a writ against me. I don’t want it to get served, 
if I can help it.” 

Arthur was indeed shocked. “Oh, Hamish!” was all he 
uttered. - But the tone betrayed a strange amount of pain, 
mingled with reproach. 

You must not think ill of me. I declare that I have 
been led into this scrape blindfold, as may be said. I never 
dreamt I was getting into it. Iam not reckless by nature ; 
and, but for the reliant expectation of that money, IT should 
be free now as you are.” 

Thought upon thought was crowding over Arthur’s mind. 
He did not speak. 

“T cannot charge myself with any foolish or unneces- 
sary expenditure,” Hamish resumed, “ but,” in a deeper 
tone, “my worst enemy will not accuse me of rashly 
incurring debts to gratify my own pleasures. I do not 

get irito mischief. Were I addicted to drinking or to 
gambling, my debts might have been ten times what they 
” 


are, ; 
«Mhey are enough, it seems,” said Arthur. But he spoke 
he words in sadness, not in a spirit of reproof. 





“ Arthur, they may prove of the greatest service, in teach- 


ing me caution for the future. Perhaps I wanted the lesson. ; 


Let me once get out of this hash, and I will take pretty good 
care not to step into another.” 

“If you only can get out of it!” 

“Oh, I shall do it, somehow ; never fear. Let us go on; 
there seems to be nobody about.” 





CHAPTER X. 
A FALSE ALARM. 
Tay reached home unmolested. Arthur went straight 
to Mr. Channing, who was lying as usual on his sofa, and 
bent over him with a smile, sweet and hopeful as that of 
Hamish. 

“Father, may I gain fifty poutids a-year; if I can, 
without detriment to my place at Mr. Galloway’s? ” 

* What do you say, my boy?” 

“Would you have any objection to my taking the organ 
at college on week-days? Mr. Williams has offered it to 
me.” 

Mr. Channing turned his head and looked at him. He 
did not. comprehend. “You could not take it, Arthur; 
you could not be absent from the office. And young Jupp 
takes the organ. What is that you are talking of? ” 

Arthur explained in his quiet manner, a glad light 
rare | out of his eyes. Jupp had left the college for good, 
and Mr. Williams had offered the place to him, and Mr. 
Galloway had a.thorised him to accept it. He should only 


| have to go to the office for two hours before breakfast in a 


morning, to make up for the two, lost in the day. 

“My brave boy!” exclaimed Mr. Channing, making 
prisoner of his hand. “I said this untoward loss of the 
suit might turn out to be a blessing in disguise. And so 


| it will it is bringing forth the sterling love of my children. 


You are doing this for me, Arthur! ” 

“Doing it 4 Sreat deal for myself, papa. You do not 
know the gratification it will be to me, those two houts’ 
play daily !” 

“T understand, my dear—understand it all!” 

§ Rispecially as” _ Arthur caime to 4 sudden stop. 

“ Especially as, what ?” asked Mr. Channing. 

“ As I had thought of giving up taking lessons,” Arthur 
hastily added, not going deeper into explanations. “I play 
quite well enough, now, to cease learning. Mr. Williams 
said one day, that, with practise, I might soon equal 
him ” 


“T wonder what those parents do, Arthur, who own un- 
grateful or rebellious children!” Mr. Channing exclaimed, 
after @ pause of thought. “The world is fall of trouble; 
and it is of many kinds, and takes various phases; but if 
we can but be happy in our children, all other trouble may 
pass lightly over us as 4 summer cloud. I thank God that 


my children have never brought homé to me an hour’s | 


his trouble. } 


care. How merciful He has been to me!” 


Arthur’s thoughts reverted to Hamish and 
He felt thankful, then, that it was hid from Mr. Channing. 

“TI have already accepted the place, papa. I knew I 
might count upon your consent !” 

“ Upon my warm approbation. My son, do your best at 
your task; and,’ Mr Channing added, sinking his voice 
to a whisper, “ when the choristers out their hymn of 
praise to God, during those sacred services, let your heart as- 
cend with it in fervent praise andthanksgiving. Too many go 
through these services in a matter-of-course spirit, their 
heart being far away. Do not you.” 

Hamish at this moment came in, carrying the books. 
“Are you ready, sir? ‘There’s not much to do, this 
evening.” 

* Ready at any time, Hamish.” 

Hamish laid the books before him, on the table, and sat 
down. Arthur quitted the room. Mr. Channing liked 
to be alone with Hamish, when the accounts were being 
gone over. 

Mrs. Channing was in the drawing-room, some of the 
children with her. Arthur entered. “Mrs. Channing,” 
cried he, with mock ceremony, “allow me to introduce you 
to the assistant organist of the cathedral.” 

She smiled, supposing it was some joke. 
sir. He can come in!” 

* He isin, ma’am. It is myself.” 

“Ts young Mr. Jupp there?” she asked; for he some- 
times came home with Arthur. 

“Young Mr, Jupp has disappeared from public life, 
and I am appointed to his place. It is true! ” 

“ Arthur !” she remonstrated. 

“ Mamma, indeed it is true. Mr. Williams has given me 
the place, and Mr. Galloway has consented to allow me the 
time to attend the week-day services; and papa is glad of it, 
and I hope you will be.” 

“T have known of it since this morning,” spoke Tom, 
with an assumption of easy consequence; while Mrs. 
Channing was gathering her senses, which had been nearly 
scared away. “Arthur, I hope Williams intends to pay 
you?” 


“Very well, 


pounds a-year. And the copying, besides,” 

“Ts it true, Arthur?” breathlessly exclaimed Mrs. 
Channing. 

“T have told you that it is, mother miné, Jupp has 
resigned, and I am assistant organist.” 

Annabel danced rownd him in an eestasy of delight. Not 
at his success—success or failure did not much trouble 
Annabel—but she thought there might be a prospect of 
some fun in store for herself. “Arthur, you’ll let me come 
into the cathedral and blow for you ?” 

“You little stupid!” cried Tom. “Much good you 
could do ‘at blowing! <A girl blowing the bellows of the 





college organ! That’s rich! Better let Williams catch 
you there! She’d actually go, I believe !” 

“Tt is not your business, Tom; it is Arthur’s,” retorted 
Annabel, with flushed cheeks. “Mammnia, can’t you teach 
Tom to interfere with himself, and not with me ?” 

“T would rather teach Annabel to be a young lady and 
not a tomboy,” said Mrs. Channing. “You may as well 
wish to be allowed to ring the college bells, as blow the 
bellows, child.” 

*T should like that,” said Annabel. “Oh, what fun if 
the cord went up with me!” 

Mrs. Channing turned a reproving glance on her, and 
resumed her conversation with Arthur—“ Why did you not 
tell me before, my boy? It was too good news to keep to 
yourself. How long has it beeti in contemplation ?” 

Dear mamma, only to-day. It was but this morning 
that Jupp resigned.” 

“Only to-day! It must have been decided very hastily, 
then, for a measure of that sort.” 

_ “Mr. Williams was so put to it that he took care to lose 
no time. He spoke to meat one o’clock. I had gone to 
him in the cathedral, asking for the copying, which I heard 
was going begging, and he broached the other subject, on 
the spur of the moment, as if seemed to me. Nothing 
could be decided until I had spoken to Mr. Galloway, and 
that I did after he left here, this afternoon. He will allow 
me to be absent from the office an hour, morning and 
afternoon, on condition that I attend for two hours before 
breakfast.” 

i “But, Arthur, you will have a great deal upon your 

ands!” 

“Not any too much. IT¢ will keep me out of mischief!” 

“When shall you find time to do the copying ?” 

“In an evening, I suppose. I will find plenty of time, 
mother.” 

As Hamish had observed, there was little to do at the 
books, that evening, and he soon left the parlour. Con- 
stance happened to be in the hall as he crossed it, on his 
way to his bed-room. Judith, who appeared to have been 
on the watch, came gliding from the haif-opened kitchen 
door, and approached Constance, looking after Hamish as 
he ascended the stairs. 

“Do you see, .Miss Constance?” she whispered. “He 


| is a-carrying the books up with him, as usual!” 


At this juncture, Hamish turned round to speak to his 


sister. “Constance, I don’t want any supper, to-night, 
tell my mother. You can call me when it is time for the 
reading.” 


“And he is going to set on at ’em, now, and he'll he at 
7em till morning light!” continued Judith’s whisper. 
* And he’ll drop off into his grave with decline !—’tain’t in 
the nature of a young man to do without sleep—and that’ll 
be the ending, and he'll burn himself up first, and all 
the house with him.” : 

“I think I will go and speak to him,” debated Con- 
stance. 

“Tshould,” advised Judith. “The worst is, if the books 
must be done, why, they must; and I don’t see that there’s 
any help for it!” 

But Constance hesitated, considerably. She did not at 
all like to interfere; it appeared so very much to resemble 
the work of a spy. Several minutes she deliberated, and 
then went slowly up the stairs. Knocking at Hamish’s 
door, she turned the handle, and would have entered. It 
was locked. 

“ Who’s there?” called out Hamish. 

“Can I come in for a minute, Hamish ? I want to say a 
word to you.” 

He did not undo the door immediately. There appeared 


| to be an opening and shutting of his desk table, first—a 


scuffle as if things were being put away. Then Constance 
entered, she saw one of the insurance books open on the 
table, the pen and ink near it; the others were not to be 
seen. His keys were hanging from the table lock. A 
conviction flashed over the mind of Constance that Judith 
was right in supposing the office accounts to be the object 
that kept him up. “ What can he do with his time in the 
day ? ” she thought. 

* What is it, Constance?” 

* Can you let me speak to you, Hamish?” 

“Tf you won’t be long. I was just beginning to be busy,” 
he replied, taking out the keys and putting them in his 

ket. 


“TI see you were,” she said, glancing at the ledger. 
“Hamish, you must not be offended with me, or think I 
interfere unwarrantably. I would not do it, but that I am 
anxious for you. Why is it that you sit up so late at 
night ?” 

There was a sudden accession of colour in his face— 
Constance saw it; but there wasa smile as well. “ How do 
you know I do situp? Has Judy been telling tales?” 

“Judy is uneasy about it, and she spoke to me this 
evening. She has visions of the house being burnt up with 
everybody in it, and of your injuring your health fatally. I 
believe she would deem the latter calamity almost more 
grievous than the former, for you know you werealways her 
favourite. Hamish ! is there no danger of either ?” 

“There is not. I am too cautious for the one to happen, 
and, I believe, too hardy for the other. Judyis asimpleton,” 
he laughéd; “she has got her safety water-butt, and what 
more can she desire ? ” 

“ Hamish, why do you situp? Have you not time for 
your work in the day ?” 

“No. Or else I should do iiin the day, I do not sit 
up so as to hurt me. I get, on an average, thrée hours’ 
night-work, five. days in the week; and if that can damage 
a strong fellow like me, call me a puny changeling.” 
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* You sit up much longer than that ?” 

“Not frequently. These light days, I sometimes do not 
sit up half so long; I get up in the morning, instead. 
Constance, you look grave enough for a judge!” 

“ And you, laughing enough to provoke me. Suppose 
I tell papa of this habit of yours, and get him to forbid 
it?” 

* Then, my dear, you would work irreparable mischief,” 
he replied, becoming grave in his turn. “ Were I to be 

revented doing ‘as I please in my chamber, in this house, 
must get a room elsewhere, in which I should be my own 
master.” 

* Hamish !” 

“You oblige me to say it, Constance, You and Judy 
must lay your heads together upon some other grievance, 
for indeed, for this particular one, there is no remedy. 
She is an old goose, and you are a young one.” 

“Ts it right that we should submit to the risk of being 
set fire to?” 

“My dear, if that is the point, I’ll have a fire-escape 
reared over the front-door every night, and pay a couple of 
watchmen to act as guardians. Constance!” again leaving 
his tone of mockery, “you know that you may trust me 
better than that.” 

“ But, Hamish, how do you spend your time in the day, 
that you cannot complete your books, then ? ” 

“Oh,” drawled ish, “ours is the laziest office! 
gossipping and scandal going on in it from morning till night; 
and, in the fatigue induced by that, I am not sure but I 
take a nap, sometimes.” 

Constance could not tell what to make of him. He was 
gazing at her with the most perplexing expression of face, 
looking ready to burst into a laugh. 

* One last word, Hamish, for I hear Judith calling to you. 
Are fom obliged to do this night-work ? ” 

“ am. ” 


“Then I will say no more; and things must goon as it 
seems they have hitherto done.” 

Arthur came running up the stairs, and Hamish met 
him at the chamber door. Arthur, who appeared strangely 
agitated, began speaking in a half-whisper, unconscious that 
his sister was within. She heard every word. 

“Judy says some young man wants you, Hamish! I 
fear it may be the fellow to serve the writ. What on earth 
is to be done ?” 

“ Did Judy say I was at home ?” 

“Yes; and has handed him into the study, to wait. Did 
you not hear her calling to you ?” 

“T can’t”——“see him,” Hamish was about to say. 
Yes, I will see him,” he added, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion. “Anything rather than have a disturbance which 
might come to my mother’s ears ; and I suppose if he could 
not serve it now, he would watch for me in the morning.” 

* Shall ] go down first, and hear what he has to say ? ” 

* Arthur, boy, it would do no good. I have brought this 
upon myself and must battle with it, A Channing cannot 
turn coward !” 

“ But he may act with discretion,” said Arthur. “I will 
speak to the man, and if there’s no help for it, I'll call 

ou.” 
r Down flew Arthur, four stairs at a time. Hamish 
remained with his body inside his chamber door, and his head 
out. I conclude he was listening; and, in the confusion, 
he had probably totally forgotten Constance. Arthur came 
bounding up the stairs again, his eyes sparkling. 

“A false alarm, Hamish! It’s only Martin Pope!” 

“Martin Pope!” echoed Hamish, considerably relieved, 
for Martin Pope was an acquaintance of his, and sub- 
editor of one of the Helstonleigh newspapers. “Why 
could not Judy have opened her mouth ?” 

He ran down the stairs, the colour, which had left his 
face, returning to it. But it did not return to that of 
Constance; hers had changed to an ashy whiteness. 
Arthur saw her standing there; saw that she must have 
heard and comprehended all. 

“Oh, Arthur, has it come to this? Is Hamish in that 
depth of debt ? ” 

* Hush! Whatever brought you here, Constance ?” 

“ What writ is it that he fears? Is there indeed one out 

inst him?” 

“TJ don’t know much about it. There may be one!” 

She wrung her hands. “The next thing to a writ isa 
prison, is it not? If he should be taken, what would 
become of the office—of papa’s place ?” 

“Do not agitate yourself,” cs implored. “It can do no 


“Nothing can do good; nothing, nothing. Oh! what 
trouble !” 

Pe ama in the greatest trouble there is always one 
uge.” 

* Yes,” she answered, bursting into tears. ‘ When all 
else fails, we can fly there and tell out our sorrow, and hide 
it with Him. Oh, Arthur! what, but for that shelter, 
would become of us in our bitter hours of trial ?” 


(To be continued.) 








A DEW-DRopP, falling on the ocean wave, 

Exclaimed in fear—‘‘I perish in this grave ;” 

But, in a shell received, that drop of dew 

Unto a pearl of marvellous beauty grew ; 

And, happy now, the grace did a. 

bof thrust . = it had — —to die; 
ntil again, “I perish quite,” it sai 

Torn by rude diver from its ocean bed. 

O unbelieving! So it came to gleam, 

Chief jewel, in a monarch’s diadem,.—TZrench. 


Progress of the Cruth, 


FRANCE. 


Sr. QuENTIN (GaRD).—A new chapel has been opened by 
the Wesleyans in this place. In the morning a sermon was 
preached by M. E. F. Cook, upon the 78th Psalm, In the 
afternoon there was a public meeting, presided over by the 
superintendent of the circuit, and numerous hearty ad- 
dresses were delivered by the lay preachers and others who 
were present. The erection of this chapel is mainly due to 
the perseverance and zeal of M. Bertin, who has laboured 
for several years to evangelise this district, while the land 
and its freehold are the gift of a devoted Christian lady. 
The building is small, but neat and convenient, and is the 
fourth place of worship which the Wesleyan brethren have 
opened in the same circuit within eighteen months, Others 
are needed, and such is the activity of the members, that it 
is believed they will soon be provided. 

Reticious Liserty.—We have already announced the 
re-opening of the schools in the Haute Vienne, after they 
had been officially closed for several years, Attention is now 
called to another case. We find (says Le Temps), in the 
Journal de Rouen, a very interesting article, by M. Théodore 
Muret, on the situation of the Protestants in certain 
communes of the Eure. “From ten to twelve years have 
elapsed since almost all the inhabitants of Ste. Opportune, 
and of Fumechon, embraced the Protestant faith. By what 
motives they were led to this no one has a right to ask. It 
is certain that they have proved their determination serious 
and solid, not only by the test of time, but by the very 
decisive evidence of their liberality. Notwithstanding their 
very limited means, they have shrunk from no sacrifice, at 
Fumechon to build a chapel, and at Ste. Opportune to 
erect a school house. As to the question of public order, 
this laborious, honest, and peaceable people has not supplied 
the slightest pretext against it. Yet the refusal to authorise 
the opening of the chapel at Fumechon is persisted in, The 
school at Ste. Opportune is also interdicted, although 
religious worship is permitted in the building thus closed to 
instruction. Now, is not the school the natural and in- 
dispensable complement of the Church?” M. Muret 
observes, “that it cannot be objected to the Protestants of 
the Eure, as to those of the Haute Vienne, that they do not 
belong to a Protestant Church officially recognised by the 
state. They belong to the consistory of Rouen, which has 
for many years pleaded their cause, but hitherto in vain.” 

Russian CHuRcH IN PaRis.—A splendid new Russian 
Greek Church has been consecrated in Paris. The building 
is not very large, but it has cost £48,000. The services were 
long and imposing, but indicated a mournful departure from 
the simplicity of the Gospel of Christ, 

THE ALMANAC OF Goop CouNsELS is, as its name implies, 
an almanac, but it renders valuable services to the cause of 
morality and evangelical truth. Last year the sale exceeded 
two hundred thousand copies. The edition for 1862 is now 
ready, and will, it is confidently expected, have at least an 
equal sale. 

RevivaL Mererines at Paris.—A few weeks since a 
revival meeting was held in the Wesleyan chapel, which 
was filled to overflowing. The meeting lasted for two 
hours, and the interest was sustained to the end. Dr. 
Denham, of Londonderry, gave an account of the Irish 
revivals, and others took part in the service. At another 
meeting, the Rev. J. D. Smith, of Dublin, and Mr. Moon, 
the celebrated teacher of the blind, were present, and spoke 
to a crowded audience. Other meetings are announced, and 
the friends of the movement record their devout gratitude 
for the results already attained. 

RomisH Fictions.—The Society of St. Francois de Sales 
is a French society, which is mainly designed to counteract 
the efforts of evangelical Protestants, and is specially active 
in Lyons. This society published a bulletin, the other day, 
in which it announced, in pompous language, that the 
late Duchess of Kent had died a Roman Catholic, and that 
her daughter, Queen Victoria, is on the point of abjuring 
Protestantism ! vr 


IT : 

NapiEs.—We read that the colporteurs in this city con- 
tinue to meet with much encouragement. Even the book- 
sellers purchase large boxes of Bibles and New Testaments, 
which they have hawked about the public streets im open 
conveyances. Copies of the Scriptures are also exposed for 
sale in the windows of the bookshops, and numbers of 
copies have been sold in the surrounding villages. 

Saint Perer’s Prence.—‘ The Arch-Confraternity of 
St. Peter’s oscar is an association, the avowed object of 
which is to supply the court of Rome with the money need- 
ful to maintain its splendour. It has been celebrating its 
first anniversary, and Monsignor Nardi, who seems to be its 
president, has delivered an address on that occasion, from 
which we obtain a few facts and a few suggestions. During 
two years the society has collected from the whole world the 
sum of £880,000. Of this France, with its thirty-four mil- 
lions of inhabitants, has contributed about £320,000 ; Austria, 
with its twenty-six millions of Catholics, has given £80,000 ; 
and Ireland, with its six millions and a-half of Catholics, 
has given £71,000. Hence it appears that the Irish have 
raised more, in proportion to their numbers, than the French, 
and nearly four times as much as the Austrians. With 
regard to Rome, the actual Papal territory, the Romagna, 
the Marches, and Umbria, they contributed the extraordi- 
nary sum of £8,000 !—a sum, be it observed, almost entirely 
provided by the clergy and the religious communities. The 
total of £880,000 in two years is, of course, £440,000 for 
one year; and as this was obtained from at least seventy 








millions of persons, the contribution of each individual was 





about three-halfpence. When we consider the immense 
efforts which have been made to get this money, we cannot 
help thinking that the zeal of the Papists is at a very low 
ebb. Monsignor Nardi did not mention Belgium in his 
enumeration, from which we may infer that its contributions 
were very small. Every one must observe that the nearer 
the Papal court the smaller the contributions, The Archives 
du Christianisme adds the following remarks:—* Let the 
£440,000 furnished by the Roman Catholicism of the entire 
world be compared with the £540,000 supplied in a year by 
Great Britain alone, by the Protestantism which is dying, 
for the ea emer of the Gospel, by means of four societies 
out of the fifty or sixty societies wnich labour in different 
ways at the same work, and which held their annual meet- 
ings in April and May last, in London.” ‘The societies 
referred to are the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, and the Religious Tract Society. “ Behold !” exclaims 
the writer, “how Roman Catholicism lives, and how Pro- 
testantism is dead !” 
GERMANY. 


Gustavus ADoLPHUs SocieTy.—The general assembly 
of this society has been this year held at Hanover. lt 
appears from the reports that during the year 157,628 
dollars have been granted to 557 churches, of which sum 
1,050 dollars were given to seven churches in Switzerland. 
The great event of the anniversary was the recognition of 
the representatives of the new Austrian branches, 

PopisH CanpouR.—The Monde lately published that 
Roman Catholicism continues to make progress in Germany, 
and brought forward as a proof a single case of conversion. 
In the course of the same article, it complained that two 
new Protestant, parishes have been created in a district 
hitherto almost exclusively Romish. It forgot to add, what 
is nevertheless a well established and gratifying fact, that 
the inhabitants or members of the two parishes referred to, 
are nearly, without an exception, converts from the ranks of 
the Romish Church, 

BELGIUM. 


ANNIVERSARIES.—There exists in Belgium a Church on 
the voluntary principle, the founders of which still live, and 
which is one of the most devoted and successful in its 
missionary operations. Every year annual meetings are 
held to report progress. The last of these took place about 
the middle of August. The synodal assembly, as it is 
termed, was composed of deputies from eighteen missionary 
stations, but representing a much larger number of localities. 
During the past year the progress made is very sensible, if 
not extraordinary. One new station has been founded at 
Courtrai, and the Gospel has been introduced to several 
places. The schools are well sustained, and 60,000 copies of 
religious tracts and books have been sold and given away. 
The expenses have amounted to about £4,520, and the 
income to £4,280. The previous year the deficit was £400, 
but this year only £280. As we before announced, the 
synod celebrated the three hundredth year of the Belgian 
confession of faith. This event was accompanied by the 
reading of three valuable and learned papers by pastors Trip, 
Filhol, and Durand. There was also a public meeting in the 
chapel of the Rue Belliard, at which M. Panchaud presided, 
and addresses were delivered to a large assembly. Another 
meeting was held in the chapel on the Boulevard of thé 
Observatoire, at which M. Anet gave a résumé of operations 
carried on during the year, and M. Duchemin, of Paris, 
described the revival movement in that city. The society 
has now three chapels in Brussels, two French, and one 
Flemish. It has also chapels or stations at Antwerp, Ghent, 
Namur, Charleroi, Liége, and various other places, ‘The one 
at Liege, under pastor Durand, is a recent erection, re- 
markably commodious and substantial. Perhaps there is no 
similar association upon the continent better conducted, or 
which, with such limited means, and so few agents, accom- 
plishes a more important work. 











AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA, 

STATISTICS OF PROTESTANTISM.—In the jurisdiction of 
Breslau there are 715,000 Protestants in 266 parishes, with 
842 ministers, 941 schools, 1,303 teachers, and 17 superin- 
tendents. In the jurisdiction of Liegnitz there are 778,500 
Protestants in 355 parishes, with 418 ministers, 931 schools, 
1,296 teachers, and 28 superintendents. In Oppeln there 
are 96,000 Protestants in 57 parishes, with 69 ministers, 
143 schools, 192 teachers, and five superintendents, In the 
whole province there are 1,589,500 Protestants in 678 
parishes, with 829 ministers (not including military chap- 
lains), about 2,000 schools, with 2,800 teachers, and 50 
superintendents. Among the curious facts reported in 
connection with these figures, we notice that four churches 
are used by the Catholics, as well as the Protestants; the 
Polish language is preached in 37, Wendish in 20, and 
Bohemian in three ; but these mostly alternate wiih services 
in German, In Austrian Silesia there are 13 Proiestant 
parishes, with 66,000 Protestants, and 18 ministers. There 
are 12,200 old Lutherans in 15 parishes, with three 
superintendents, 17 ministers, and 12 churches. 

THe Emperor has contributed five hundred florins from 
his privy purse, towards the erection of a Protestant Church 
at Ferdinandsberg. This event is announced with great 
satisfaction by the Protestant journals, which also record an 
additional donation of a thousand gulden by the Minister of 
War, for the same object. 

PRoTESTANT LEGISLATION.—The Temps says: “We have 
before us the text of the project of law relating to worship, 
as drawn up by the Second Chamber of the Austrian Council 
of State. ‘The project appears to be based upon the French 
legislation, inasmuch as it concedes the right to the exercise 
of public worship only to those churches or religious asso- 
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ciations which are legally recognised. This limitation is to 
be regretted, but it must not prevent us from recognising 
what the project contains that is liberal. We may mention, 
above all, the introduction of civil marriages, and the 
exclusion of the clergy from primary instruction, except 
always so far as religious teaching is concerned. In the 
universities theological instruction is likewise withdrawn 
from their direction. This is very reasonable, for theology 
is a science like any other, but it will be a great novelty in 


Austria.” 
RUSSIA. 

PROTESTANTISM IN KuRLAND.—It appears that the 
abolition of servitude in the north-western parts of Russia 
is already producing good fruits. They have been awakened 
to a desire to improve their condition, and to make the 
most of their religious privileges. The churches are for 
the most part well attended by the people, and the ministers, 
relieved from the restrictions under which they formerly 
lived, labour with new zeal and energy. The number of 
schools is increasing, and the Gospel is preached with blessed 
results to young and old, to rich and poor. 

A New Sarnt.—The Russian emperor is at the same 
time pope of his church. He recently recognised as a saint 
one Tichon, who was formerly a bishop, and died in 1786. 
They say that Tichon has wrought twenty credible miracles, 
and that his body is still undecayed. The solemn elevation of 
the new saint was ordered to take place in the presence of 
the emperor and the inferior clergy, on the 25th of August, 
and for this purpose an imperial ukase was issued. This 
fact will show that much light is still required for Russia, 


NORWAY. 

Reticious ConpITION OF THE PEOPLE.—Norway is, 
in a religious point of view, a very interesting country. 
Inhabited by a people of extreme simplicity of character, 
Christianity has there naturally taken its place in domestic 
and social life. Hence it is, for example, that all the 
journals, and even the great official papers, publish on 
Saturdays a list of sermons for the next day, with the texts 
to be preached from. On Sunday morning this list is 
reproduced, accompanied by that of the religious services 
for the week. Among the notices, those of religious books 
are prominent ; and serious articles are written upon every 
religious question which can concern the district. Sunday 
is almost as well kept as in England; neither shop nor 
office, not even the post-office, is open. The steam-boat 
service (the only means of locomotion) is so arranged 
that most of the vessels lie at anchor on that day; and, in 
one word, private and public life are so organised, that the 
religious life can be promoted without effort. And yet, 
there is, no doubt, a good deal of formalism in this domestic 
and national piety, so that there are many shadows in the 
picture. In this wholly Protestant country, there may be 
often found in the gaards, or farms, images of the “ Holy 
Virgin,” and of the “Sacred Heart of Mary.” A large 
portion of the churches are to this day in identically the 
same condition as they were before the Reformation. The 
German church of Bergen, for instance, possesses an altar 
of an altogether Catholic appearance, surmounted by a large 
silver statue of the Virgin, with an immense candle on each 
side. Other churches more ancient (and in particular 
that of Hitterdal, which is one of the glories of Norway), 
look like pagodas, with their suns and dragons. The writer 
of this account adds, “ Whether this is indifference or mere 
simplicity, I cannot say.” 


GREENLAND. 

Tae Resvtt or Missions.—Ever since the time of 
Hans Egede, who went as a missionary to Greenland about 
1707, the Danes have continued to send preachers of the 
Gospel to that country, where they have laboured, along 
with the Moravian brethren, for the spiritual good of the 
destitute inhabitants. At length, the Danish college for 
ministers is suspended. No more missionaries will, there- 
fore, be sent there, because it is now regarded as a Christian 
land. From this time, Greenland will have its pastors, who 
will be placed under the direction of the Bishop of Zealand 
(Danish), and the Danish minister of worship. 


ICELAND. 

Sratistics.—Iceland, which has a population of 70,000 
souls, is under the government of Denmark. The language 
spoken there is the ancient Scandinavian. In the island 
there are four printing-presses, from which four journals 
issue, and about sixty new works every year, including 
those which appear at Copenhagen. There are medical 
colleges, and academies, and commercial schools. Education 
is, however, generally carried on at home: to such an extent, 
that a boy or girl of eight years old can scarcely be found 
in the island, who has not been taught to read by its 
parents. The Church of Iceland is Lutheran, and com- 
prehends 199 churches and 280 pastors. 


EUROPE. 

Statistics oF Epucation.—The statistics of public in- 
struction show that the number of pupils actually under 
education are as follows :—Prussia, 1 in 6 ; England, 1 in 7; 
Holland, 1 in 8; France, 1 in 9. It is easy to infer from 
this that education is more general in countries where 
Protestantism flourishes, than in those where the Roman 
Catholics are in the majority, because France is, in this 
respect, below four other kingdoms, although certainly the 
best educated of Catholic nations. Yet an Ultramontane 
journal, the Choir de Bonnes Lectures, coolly states that 
the best instructed countries in the world are the three 
which are pre-eminently Catholic—Italy, Spain, and France. 
Such a statement requires no refutation. 




















AFRICA, 

THE GoLtpD Coast Misston.—This mission has beeu 
hitherto the true Benoni—the child of sorrow to the Basel 
Missionary Society. But the Committee, although often 
discouraged, has always felt that to retire from the sacrifices 
required, would be to confess itself defeated, and that, in 
such a case, it ought to display all the power of faith, and all 
the perseverance of love. And now this mission has taken 
possession of two countries of which it has mastered the 
languages (the Gd and the Ofchi), and the Society has there 
twenty-one missionaries, with fourteen female missionaries. 
and one unmarried female teacher. These are assisted in 
their work by twenty-two natives, who act as evangelists, or 
teachers, and six female teachers. They labour at six 
stations, where they have the happiness to reckon 540 
children in their different schools, 284 communicants, and 
88 catechumens under instruction. Not only so: the 
territory is becoming covered with good roads and planta- 
tions; civilisation has entered along with the gospel ; and the 
influence of the missionaries is such, that all the little kings 
of these parts are eager for their presence, while two king’s 
sons and a third young negro are actually in the Basel 
institute as pupil missionaries. 





INDIA. 

In our former number we dwelt with thankfulness upon 
the vast openings which Providence has recently afforded 
for the increase of missionary efforts amidst the population 
of China and Japan. We now turn our view to India. 

India cannot fail to interest every man feeling for the 
welfare of Great Britain, from the influence it exercises in a 
military, a commercial, and a religious point of view. Sir 
William Tempie long since expressed his conviction, that 
whatever power possessed the control in India, would, in the 
natural order of events, exert a controlling influence over 
the affairs of the world. Millions now living, and millions 
yet to follow in succeeding generations, will be affected for 
“ weal or for woe” by the use or the abuse of England’s 
power throughout her extensive dominions and over her 
myriads of subjects. 

In the days of England’s renowned Queen Elizabeth, the 
population subject to her authority numbered about four 
millions—a number not equal to the crowds dwelling within 
five miles of the metropolitan church in London, or sixteen 
times the number of persons in the borough of Lambeth. 

If the honour and power of a nation be estimated by its 
subjects, how vast the greatness and the influence of the 
territories of England’s Queen in ourown times! Happily, 
we dread not the abuse of power beneath her wise and gentle 
sway; for, thanks be unto God, let all good Christians say, 
Victoria’s name is a word for justice at home and abroad, 
and her life is a lesson to the land she rules. 

The population subject to our illustrious Monarch was 
estimated two years ago at nearly 2214 millions; to this 
must be added upwards of twenty millions more as the usual 
ratio of increase in the given period. These numbers confer 
on the Queen of these Realms a control over nearly one- 
fourth of the population of the entire globe—a multitude 
more numerous than has ever fallen to the portion of any 
Government in the world save that of China. To aid our 
conceptions, which are unable adequately to comprehend 
numbers expressed by millions, let us view this aggregate of 
power in reference to the other great monarchies of the 
earth. Itis more than three times the amount of the popula- 
tion of the vast empire of Russia; it is equal to six times 
the whole population of France; more than seven times 
that of the United States (before they were, alas! disunited); 
it is nearly seven times that of Austria; about eleven 
times that of Italy ; twelve and a half times that of Prussia ; 
and about seventy times the number contained in the 
Papal States. If we inquire from what portion of her 
dominions does England derive her numerical strength ? the 
answer is, India. We pause and ask, can it be in the order 
of God’s providence, who is the great Controller of nations, 
that this immense influence of territory and of people is 
granted to England, unless for some high and holy purpose ? 
and what purpose is there that stands so high in the 
Divine approval as that of the evangelisation of the igno- 
rant and erring portion of our countrymen at home, and 
the benighted portion of our subjects in distant lands? The 
rule of action equally applies to nations and to men—to 
whom much is given, from them much is expected. May 
we, individually and collectively, be found faithful according 


to our power. 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

MvurDER OF A MISSIONARY, AND HIS WiFz.—The 
natives of Erromanga, the island where John Williams 
was killed in 1839, have murdered the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon, of the Nova Scotia Mission, under peculiarly 
shocking circumstances. It appears that in consequence of 
the measles, which had been raging.among the islands with 
fearful mortality, the natives of Erromanga determined to 
kill all the white people on that island, looking on them as 
the cause of the disease. About noon on the 20th of 
May, nine Bunkill natives, of whom the Chief Lova was 
the leader, called at the Mission-house, and inquired for 
Mr. Gordon. They were informed that he was working at 
a house which he was building as a winter residence. They 
then went towards the place. Eight of the men concealed 
themselves, while the ninth went further down, to inveigle 
Mr. Gordon into the trap thus laid for his destruction. He 
had unfortunately sent all the boys away to gather grass 
for the roof of the new house, and was unattended, when 
Narabu Leet walked up to him and asked for some calico 
for himself and others of the party, who, he said, were 
waiting at the Mission-house. Mr. Gordon took up a piece 
of board, and wrote with charcoal, “Give these men a yard 








of cotton each.” This he gave to the savage, and told him 
to take it to Mrs. Gordon, who would give him what he 
wanted. The savage then induced Mr. Gordon to go with 
him, and he started up the hill, followed by the native. On 
arriving at the ambush, Narabu Leet buried his tomahawk 
in Mr. Gordon’s spine. He immediately fell, uttering a 
loud cry. Narabu Leet then gave another stroke on the 
right side of the neck, which almost severed the head from 
the body, and others rushing from their concealment, 
quickly cut the poor victim to pieces. While this 
tragedy was being enacted, another native ran towards 
the Mission-house, and Mrs. Gordon, who had been 
alarmed by the fiendish yells and laughter of the savages, 
ran out, and standing near the outhouse, she asked Ouben 
what all the noise was about. He laughed, and said, 
“Nothing ; it is only boys amusing themselves.” She said, 
“Where are the boys?” and turned. Ouben, who had his 
tomahawk concealed behind his back, then struck her a blow 
below the shoulder-blade. She fell on the grass, and he then 
nearly cut her head off, and otherwise mutilated her body, 
Both bodies were recovered and buried. 








Piterary Hotices, 


SEA-SIDE DIVINITY. 

Sea-side Divinity. By the Rev. Rosert W. Fraser, M.A., 
Author of “Scientific Wanderings,” &c. &c. With Tlus- 
trations. London: James Hogg and Sons. 1861. 

WHILE the title of this volume is clearly a misnomer, the 
work itself is replete with instruction and interest. What- 
ever may be the marine phenomena connected with our own 
shore, or with the shore of other lands, such phenomena are 
wholly insufficient of themselves to make up the science of 
Divine things. They may form a branch—and an invaluable 
branch, too—of natural theology, but nothing more; and to 
this department of human inquiry the volume: before us is 
no mean contribution. And since the author thinks “no 
study is better calculated to strengthen our corporeal and 
mental faculties, or to recruit them when wearied or over- 
taxed, than that of the natural history of the sea-shore ;” 
and since he conceives that “the objects themselves which 
we study have in them much that is wholesome to the 
‘moral and intellectual powers,” that which ministers “in 
no small degree to the health and vigour of the mind,” our 
readers cannot do better than take a ramble with our 
author along the beach, “to consider the aspect, the 
character, and the structure of our sea-shores.” The fifth 
chapter, which is entitled “The Ocean,” is one of peculiar 
interest. After dwelling upon the aspect of the ocean, as 
presenting one of the most magnificent spectacles on which 
the eye can rest—its extent, its relation to rivers and lakes— 
the medium of intercourse which it offers with other and far 
no aang depth, colour, saltness, and circulation—he 
asks :-— 

What relation has the coral-building polype to thecirculation 
of the sea? Out of the sea-water this little creature has the 
power—a power in itself marvellous—of extracting the lime 
necessary to the building it is to erect. It secretes this sub- 
stance, no doubt, for its own individual use ; but in so doing it 
is accomplishing a grand design of Him who originated the 
economy of the globe we inhabit. It cannot be doubted that 
the secretion of lime from the sea-water by the act of myriads 
of polypes at the same instant, must lessen the specific gravity 
of the water with which they are in contact, and from which 
they extract one of its constituent parts. Whatever the actual 
weight of the lime thus secreted may be—and it may, in the 
construction of one reef alone, amount to thousands of pounds 
in a day—that weight is so much abstracted from the water, 
which being thus lighter than the strata of water over it, rises 
upwards to the surface, and is replaced by water heavier, 
salter, and charged with the lime required by the little reef- 
builder for the work, which he could not carry on if the water 
he had deprived of its lime remained around him without being 
replaced by a new supply. Thus the marine insect may have 3 
very important office to perform in the circulation of the ocean 
waters, and the function the polype thus discharges is not 
accidental.. It is exercised by the design of Him who gave the 
creature its power to secrete the lime, and the instinct with 
which to labour. 

We must not multiply quotations, but refer our readers 
to the volume itself, which, we can assure them, will well 
repay careful perusal. 
A Brief Memorial of the late Rev. Henry Townley, of High- 

bury Place ; including the Address at the Grove, by the 
Rev. A. RALEIGH ; and a Report of the Funeral 

by the Rev. H. Atton. Reprinted from the Islington 
Times. London: G. J. Stevenson, Paternoster Row. 1861, 

THis production is, we presume, the harbinger to some 

larger and more acceptable memoir of a life so replete with 

striking incident as was that of the late Henry Townley—a 
life bound up with the cause of Christian. missions and un- 
wearied philanthropy. 

The Omnipotence of Loving-kindness ; being a Narrative of 
the Results of a Lady’s Seven Months’ Work the 
Fallen in Glasgow. ndon: James Nisbet and Co. 

Tuts book is full of encouragement to those who “ go out 

into the highways and hedges” bearing the message of 

salvation. We hope that the lady whose remarkable success 
is here recorded will find many imitators. 


Sia Steps to Honour ; or, Great Truths Illustrated. By the 
Rev. H. P. ANprEws. London: Dean and Son. 

THE difficulty of writing a really amusing and yet instructive 

children’s book is fully recognised by Mr. Andrews, and it 

seems to have been met in this instance with considerable 

— The book is readable, and inculcates sound prin- 

ciples. 
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Uileckly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
—~— 
SEPTEMBER 29. 


St. MicHart.—This day is entitled in the calendar, 
“he Festival of St. Michael and all the Holy Angels.” 
The application of the word Saint tothe Archangel Michael 
originated'in the reign of Constantine the Great, who 
erected a magnificent church, about four miles from 
Constantinople, and dedicated it to Michael. In the 
Romish Calendar this festival is rigidly enforced, the 
observance havivg been decreed in the year 606 A.D., 
by Pope Boniface III. It is commonly called Michaelmas 
Day, and serves as the line of demarcation between the 
Summer and Autumnal divisions of the year, and is the 
appointed day for the collection of rents, &c. 

* Gustavus Vasa was the champion of Protestantism, and 
succeededin establishing thatreligion throughouthis Empire. 
Sweden had, from the year 1897, become a dependence of the 
Crown of Denmark, by virtue of the treaty of Calmar. The 
cruel persecutions and oppressions inflicted on this noble and 
industrious race of people by Christian, King of Denmark 
and Sweden, are unhappily matter of history, and too 
harrowing to recapitulate ; but, after many years of fruitless 
struggles for emancipation, Gustayus Vasa and his heroic 
band of mountaineers vanquished Christian, and after 
besieging Stockholm three times, compelled him to with- 
draw to Denmark. The grateful people at once placed the 
regal scepire in the hands of their liberator, Gustavus, under 
the title of Stadtholder, who signalised his ascension to power 
by establishing Protestantism as the religion of the country. 
He ruled his subjects with moderation and wisdom for up- 
wards of thirty-three years, and died, 1560; having gained 
such an ascendancy in their hearts, that, to this day, his 
name is held in the highest veneration by every Swede. 

GEORGE WHITFIELD, one of the first pioneers of 
Methodism, and, for some considerable time, the faithful 
coadjutor of the Wesleys, died at Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, 29th September, 1770, aged fifty-six. He was born at 
Gloucester, and received his education at the grammar school 
of that city, removing from thence to Pembroke College, 
Oxford, at the age of eighteen. There he first formed an 
acquaintance with Charles and John Wesley, and several 
other young men under religious impressions, who lived 
by rule and method,” and were therefore called “ Metho- 
dists.” Whitfield soon fell in with their habits, and 
eventually declared himself one of their number. When he 

as only twenty-one years of age, he was ordained deacon, 
thy ‘special consent of the bishop), two years before the 
prescribed age of ordination, and his preaching soon 
created such an unparalleled sensation (amongst the 
industrial and middle classes especially), that very frequently 
crowds of not less than 18,000 or 20,000 siayed to hear the 
giad tidings of the Gospel from his lips. So great was his 

‘ame in London, that, on occasions when he was announced 
to preach, long before day-light, on the Sunday morning, 
the streets used to be filled with continuous streams of 
people, with lanterns in their hands, going to the place 
appointed. Wherever he went, whether in England, 
Ireland, Wales, Scotland, or America, lis fame preceded 
him, and the blessing and power of the Almighty followed 
him, driving his words home to hundreds of thousands of his 
hearers. His views on certain doctrinal points differed from 
those of the brothers Wesley. He therefore, with the most 
perfect Christian harmony and brotherly love, separated 
from them, and formed a Calvinistic Methodist congrégation, 
assembling for worship in an impromptu roughly-built shed, 
which he graphically described as “ The Tabernacle.” Hence 
are derived the present designation of the Chapels in 
Moorfields and the Tottenham Court Road. For many 
years he was engaged in preaching alone for-sixty hours 
per week, At last he was thoroughly worn out; and 
when expostulated with by his friends on the subject, 
remarked, “ I had rather wear out than rust out!” Hume 
pronounced him the most ingenious preacher he had ever 
heard; and said it was worth going twenty miles to hear 
hiin. ’ His discourses’ bore the character of earnest, forcible 
eloquence, vehemence of passion, a fervent and ‘mélting 
charity; and an earnestness of persuasion, ‘which’ pro- 
duced the most extraordinary effect upon all ranks aud 
descriptions of people. ‘ Asan illustration of this we have the 
testimony of Benjamin Franklin’ “I happened to attend 
one of his’ sermons,” said he, “ which’ finished with a 
collection; and I silently resolyed he should get nothing 
from me. I had in my pocket a handful of copper money, 
some silver, anda few pistoles of gold. As he proceeded, I 
began to soften, and gave the copper ; another stroke of 
oratory made me ashamed of myself, and ] gave up the silver ; 
and he concluded so. admirably, that I emptied my pocket 
wholly into the collector’s dish, gold and all,” 


SEPTEMBER 30. 


Ray. Jonny ANGELL JaMEs DIED, 1859.—This eminent 
servant of God, who sustained the pastorate of Carr’s-lane 
Chapel, Birmingham, for fifty-six years, and who also filled the 
office of chairman of the Congregational Board of Education, 
was Principal and President of Spring-hill College for many 
years (1842—1858); originated and led the Evanyelical 
Alliance moyement in the provinces ; established » general 
Protestant Eyangelical Union ; in 1853, proposed and ulti- 
mately effected the printing and distribution of two million 
Bibles throughout China; and gtinghished himself so 
greatly by his industry, eloquence, and earnestness as an 
author, that there is room to doubt in which sphere he 





roved the most useful to the cause of Christ. His “Anxious 

tiquirer”? has made numberless converts to Christianity, 
and has proved an equal ‘solace to the afflicted, as a means 
of awakening to the sinner. He subsequently published 
“The Earnest Ministry,” “The Church in Earnest,” and 
about forty other’ pamphlets, sermons, and treatises on that 
everlasting and exhaustless theme, * Christ and His Church,” 
and other kindred subjects. The precepts he preached were 
well and faithfully illustrated by his exemplary conduct as a 
Christian and a pastor; and during a highly useful and 
arduous life, extending over seventy-four years, he was an 
invaluable blessing to his family, those immediately connected 
with him by kinship, and all who worshipped with him at 
the throne of grace. His death-bed was astriking example of 
that holy calmness and peace which naturally results from 
a constant communion with God, and’a life of faith and 
prayer. He was taken ill rather suddenly on the evening 
of Friday, the 29th of Septembér, 1859, and about seven 
oclock on the following morning entered into the “ resi 
which reiairieth for the people of God.” : 

St. JERomME, one of the fathers of the Christian Church, 
died in the year 420. He was famous for his extensive 
learning, his great eloquence, and his simple piety. He 
travelled through the principal cities of Asia Minor, and 
then returned to Jerusalem, where he retired to a monastery, 
and devoted the remainder of his life ‘to study. ‘ His most 
celebrated works are his “ Treatise on the Lives and Writings 
of the Elder Christian Fathers,” the Commentaries on the 
Prophetical Books of the Old Testament, the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, and several ‘of St. Paul’s Epistlés, and a com- 

lete translation of the Old ‘and New Testament into 
tin. 

Pops Prvs V. died in 1572. He it was who issued the 
famous bull, absolving the stbjects of’ Queen Elizabeth 
from their allegiance, on account of her defiance of his 
authority. 

Lu?HeER maintained his ninety-five propositions at Wit- 
temburg, in thé year 1572. By the publication of these 
simple propositions, the success of the great Reformation 
was decided. Though Tetzel and his colleagues lost no 
opportunity of insulting or intimidating him, yet in Spalatin, 
Melancthon, the Elector of Saxotiy, and those brave men 
who daréd to avow in the facé of assenibled Europe their 
attachment to the reformed doctrinés, Luther found ample, 
consolation and encouragement. | seemed baile 


OCTOBER. 

ORIGINALLY, as its name implies, October was the eighth 
month, thé year begining in March. The calendars of 
Numa, Julius Ciesar, &c., &c., fixed its position as the tenth. 
Domitian, the tyrant, took upon himself to give this month 
his own name, but on ‘his death its prior appellation was 
restored. The senate called it Faustinus, in compliment to 
the wife of the emperor Antoninus, Faustina. ' Our Saxon 
ancestors surnamed it '“* Wyn-monat,” “Wyn” signifying 
wine; they also called it “ Winter-fulleth.” 

OCTOBER 1. 

Deprcation of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 1240, 

Joun Axcock, Bishop of Ely, founder of Jesus College, 
président of Wales, and Chancellor of England, died in the 
year 1500. 

Tne Rey. James Forpycer, a popular and eloquent 
preacher ‘in connection with the national Church of Scotland, 
died in thé year 1796. He was born in 1720, at Aberdeen, 
and educated there.’ He becanie minister of Brechin; after- 
wards of ‘Alloa, near Stirling, and subsequently, in 1762, of 
Monkwell-street, London. He wrote several excellent moral 
and ‘religious works, some of which still remain popular, 
His addrésses to the young were specially marked by 
fervour, simplicity, and earnest thought. He died at Bat 
in 1796. , : ; 

St. Reuretus (the great Apostle of the French, or, as he 
has been: Called, the second St. Paul) was born in the year 
439. “His talents, learning, and sanctity combined, rendered 
him so popular that, at the early age of twenty-two, he was 
chosen Krchbishop of Rhéims, contrary to the established 
regulations of the Church. | He was the means of converting 
the Fretith Emiperor, Clovis, to the Christian religion. 

: OCTOBER 2. 

ForMAtIon oF THE Baptist Missionary Sociery.— 
This Society was established in the year 1792 by a small’ 
knot of earnest ministers of the Baptist denoniiuation, who 
assembled privately at' Kettering, North mptonshire, after 
the ordinary anniversary meeting then held there. The 
nainés of’ fle prombters were the’ Revs. John Ryland, 
Reynold Hogg, William Carey, John Sutcliff, Andrew 
Fuller, Abraham Greenwood, Bdward Sharman, Joshua 
Burton, Samuel Pearce, Thomas Blundell, William’ Heighton, 
Jolin Eaytés, and’ Joseph’ Timms, the’ first five being 
constituted a committée; and’ they’ came to a solemn anid 
unanimotis resolution “to gct together’ in ‘society for ‘the 

urpose ot propagating the Gospel amon; he eathen.” 
From that period'to the present tiie this Keo ety has been 
actively éngaged in establishing missions in Oaloutta, Dadea, 
Monghir, Patna, Benares, Agra, Delhi, Poonsh, ‘Ceyion, 
China, Jamaica, Trinidad, the Bahanias, Haiti, Africa, ana 
France. Ih'India ‘thé Society’ maintained,’ ‘at the céni- 
mericement of 1861, 82 missiénaries; 84 native predcliers, 67 
churches, 10 Stations, and 63 schools—there' being 250 
Puropeap and 7,696 native members, and 2,380 scholars. “In 
ine other districts the mission are in active ‘and sudcessful 
working, Besides the missionary labours beh ier by ‘the 
Society’s agents, the committee lave’ printed and distributed 
acres copies of the Scriptites “during” the Soti¢ty’s 
exi tence, 3 ; : TR: Lhe a iy 133 tz : 





OCTOBER 3. 

Robert BARcLay, an eminent Scotch writér, and one of 
the early members of. the Sodiety of Friends, died in the 
year 1690. br his youth he was inclined to embrace Roman 
Catholicism, but his father’s conyersion to the views of the 
Friends was speedily followed by that of his son Robert. 
He shared with his new brethren all the persecutions and 
ill-will so lavishly bestowed on the Friends by both the 
religionists and anti-religionists of that period ; and, in order 
to disabuse the public mind of a great many errors and mis- 
apprehensions which prevailed, wrote and published a work 
called “ Truth cleared of Calumnies.” This was followed by 
“A Catechism and Confession of Faith ;” and afterwards by 
“The Apology for the Quakers *—a masterly and faithful 
exposition of their tenets. In Robert Barclay the Soviety 
of Friends had an honest, clear-headed, uncompromising 
advocate; and his “Apology” is now esteemed a standard 
exponent of their doctrines, and has been translated into and 
published in many of the European languages. In 1682 he 
was appointed governor of East Jersey, in North America, 
by the proprietors; but having obtained a charter from 
Charles {T., in 1679, ‘erecting his lands at Ury into a 
barony, he settled there with his family, and died on Octo- 
ber 8rd, 1690. 

FERDINAND WARNER, an English divine, died in 1768. 
He was distinguished for the number and versatility of his 
writings, which embrace “A System of Divinity and 
Horny, compiled from the most eminent English Divines 
of the Church of England,” in 5 vols.; “The Ecclesiastical 
History of the Eighteenth Century ;” “ Memoirs of the Life 
of Sir Thomas More ;” “The History of Ireland ;” “ The 


History of the Rebellion and Civil War in Ireland,” &. &c. — 


OCTOBER 4. 


JOHN WEssELIUS, a Dutch ecclesiastic, died in 1489. 
His learning and abilities were so great that they attracted 
the notice of Pope Sextus IV., who sent for him to Rome, 
and, when’ he came ‘before him, offéred. to give him 
whatever he should ask. “He replied that the desire of his 
life was to possess a Greek and Hebrew Bible ‘from the 
library of the Vatican. He rejected preferment or 
emolument, satisfied that in the possession of God’s Word 
he had a treasure beyond all price. ' Wesselius is by some 
called the forerunner of Luther ; but there is this difference 
between the two—Luther attacked the entire foundations 
of the Roman Catholic system, whereas Wesselius only 
wrote against particular doctrines, such as purgatory, the 
ban, indulgences, &¢. &c. i works are numerous, and all 
béar more or less upon the érrors of the Romish Church. 

THe First Eprrton oF THE WHOLE Bisxe, in the 
English language, being the translation of Miles Coverdale, 
oublished ‘in 1535. It was dedicated to Henry VIIL., and 
ormed 4 folio volume. “It was supposed to have béen 
printed at Zurich. Tt was the first English Bible allowed 
b Be authority. The Psalms in it are those now used in 
the Book of Common Prayer. Subsequently, the French 
printers, their English employers, and Coverdale himself 
were summoned before the Inquisition, and the remaining 
impression, comprising 2,500 copies, was seized and com- 
mitted to the flames. ‘The avarice of the officer to whose 
care they were committed, however, preserved some’ few 
copies, which’ were ‘sold to a haberdasher for the purpose 
of' wrapping up his wares. The third centenary of the 
printing of the first English Bible was generally celebrated 
in all the chapels and churches throughout’ England, in 
the year 1835, by special thanksgiving and memorial 
services, and in that and the preceding year, a depdt was 
established at Brussels, and societies for the diffusion of 
the Holy Scriptures ‘were organised and’ put in active 
working at Antwerp and Ghent. 

SamvEL Horstey, Bishop of St. Asaph, a distinguished 
and learned’ prelate, died in 1806. itis writings were 
numerous, and principally of a controversial chdtacter; the 
principal being his attack on “Man’s Free Agency,” in 
opposition to Dr. Priestley. Bishop Horsley, in a series of 
seventeen letters, gave a spirited poet to Dr. Priestley’s 
argumeuts, and they'now rank high amongst the standard 
theological works of thé Established Church. 


OCTOBER 5. 

Tue Grecortan YEAR, 1582.—The Gregorian, or new 
style, conimenced in Spain, Portugal, and part of Italy, this 
day being accounted’ th¥'15th. ‘During Crsar’s reign the 
vérna] equinox had been observed on the’ 26th of March, but 
by the timé’of the Nicéne Council it had gone back to the 
2ist.' The’ cause of the error’ was not then known,’ but’ in 
1882, when thé equinox happened on the 11th of March, it 
was thought ae 3 to ‘give the calendar its last correction. 
Accordingly, Pope Gregory XIIE. directed ten days to be 
suppressed in thé month of October, and the ‘fifth of ‘that 
month’ reckonéd as the ‘fifteenth.’ To prevent the seasons 
receding in time to come, it was ordered that one day should 
be added to every fourth or pissextile year as before; but 
the error of this arrangement, known as the Julian method 
of intercalation, having been found ‘to amount to three 
days iti 400 years, if was directed that the intercalations 
should bé' ‘omitted in all’the ‘centurial years except those 
which aré thultiples of'400. ‘Thus the year 1600 was a leap 
year, but the “rowed 1700, 1800, and’ 1900’ are ordinary 
years ; 2000'Willbe’a leap year anil'so''on, THis renders 
the = ‘ealéndar (for time domputation) as nearly correct 
as péssible. “The true solar yeiir consists of 865 days 5 hours 
48 “tlinutes 49'62 seconds; arid thé’ Gregorian’ year exceeds 
the solat year by 22.38 seeofids, which amount to a dayin 
8866 or ‘We need not describe’ the dtranzements which 
have been’ suggested for remedying an ‘error ‘at so’ great'a 
distance of time, ~*'? "tr 04 2 a fowe 
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THE QUIVER. 


INSPIRATION, 
InsrrraTion is the communication of supernatural 
knowledge (i. ¢., knowledge emanating from the Deity), 
together with stich qualifications as may be necessary for 
imparting it to others. 

Man, as he now exists, possesses no medium of com- 
taunication with other worlds ; his faculties are adapted 
to his present circumstances, and constitute a medium of 
communication with the world assigned to him for his 
habitation, and the source of his knowledge. 

All knowledge acquired through these means may be 
called natural; that obtained in any other way, super- 
natural. 

It is inconceivable to us how ideas could otherwise be 

lodged in the mind, but the possibility must be admitted 
by all who admit the existence of God; they at least 
fiust admit the possibility of such knowledge being 
given, and that it is accompanied with a consciousness of 
the source from which it arises. 
_. The consciousness of inspiration can only be possessed 
by the inspired person, but its existence or reality may be 
proved to others by other evidence, besides that of im- 
mediate or individual experience. 

The phenomenon is a psychological one, known as such 
to the inspired person alone, but the inspiration may, as 
@ fact, be demonstrated to others. The predictions of the 
ptophet prove his inspiration to those witnessing their 
fulfilment. The nature of the knowledge also, irrespec- 
tive of prophecy, may go far towards proving inspiration. 
If it be such knowledge as we have never known to be 
obtained by the unassisted exercise of the natural facul- 
ties, and accompanied by a control over Nature hitherto 
unknown, then the presumption of supernatural influence 
becomes exceddingly powerful. 

Inspiration implies truth; an inspired doctrine, narra- 

tive, or argument, is a true doctrine, a faithful narrative) 
and a sound argument. 
_ Whatever is comprised in these heads is implied, when 
we speak of an inspired man, An inspired book is, of 
course, a work, or collection of works, written by men so 
endowed. Throughout Christendom the Bible is con- 
sidered in this character, and distinguished from other 
books by the emphatic designation, ‘‘the Word of 
God.” 

The application of the term to written productions 
has occasioned a variety of opinions, both as regards the 
nature of the inspiration and the extent of aid afforded. 

The different theorists, however, sometimes differ so 
little that it is no slight task to distinguish the one from 
the other. Perhaps they may be reduced to three classes. 
1st. The advocates of the verbal theory. 2nd. Those 
who contend simply for the revelation of important 
truths, and such superintendence as might be necessary 
for their communication, but reject the dictation of 
language, or any further restriction respecting the 
imagination, &e., of the author than accurate delivery 
required. 3rd. Those who do not claim anything like 
intellectual infallibility for the inspired, nor regard in- 
spiration so much as an enlightening of the understanding 
as a sort of spiritual influence pervading the whole moral 
nature of man, strengthening the affections and sym- 
pathies, producing clear perceptions of the ties that bind 
man to man, and constitute a bond of fraternity and of 
relationship to God as the Father of all. This sort of 
inspiration, it is said, unlike the other, is communicable 
to all, .can be felt by all, and when experienced carries 
in itself the assurance of its truth. 

With reference to the verbal theory, as held by Hal- 
dane, he only claims it for the original copies; other 
writers, however, hold the verbal theory in a somewhat 
modified form, approaching very nearly to the second 
class, only maintaining a partial dictation of language. 
Indeed, the first two classes seem to have the same idea 
of the thing itself, and to differ only in their estimate of 
the aid afforded and other unimportant circumstances. 
Both assume that infallibility is involved in inspiration ; 
s0 that the contents of the Bible must be true, the 
writings of different authors consistent, and any im- 
portant discrepancy would be fatal to the claim of 
inspiration, 

Respecting the third theory, it appears obvious to 
remark that such an inspiration as may be felt by all 


must be a simply natural influence, and could not there- 
fore constitute any proof of supernatural interposition. 
On this theory no distinctive credential of revelation 
was possible. Nor could it relieve us one whit from the 
difficulty of apprehending the modus of supernatural 
communication. In this respect the natural and the 
supernatural are alike inscrutable, and since it is impos- 
sible to distinguish the true revelation from the pretended 


power, this, and this alone, must form the final and 
decisive credential of Divine commission. We refer the 
knowledge of Moses to a Divine origin, not simply because 
we cannot conceive how he could get it in any other way, 
but because of the concurrent possession of supernatural 
knowledge and power. Without the credential of physical 
miracle, we can haye no certainty of Divine commission. 

Té is not 7 ess.y that we should be inspired to know 
the miracu’os + aenomenon asa fact. Though we may 
know nothn.:; of the supernatural causation in its proper 
character, we are competent to a knowledge of the fact. 
We need tiot be inspired in order to believe in the in- 
spiration of another, and this question of fact is the only 
one of importance to us. .We may be deceived, it may 
be objected. So we may, and there is no help for it. 
Time and experience alone may enable us to distinguish 
the false miracle from thé true one, but this liability 
exists in respect of natural and supernatural phénomena 
alike. Columbus, when he wished to extort supplies 
from a, band of savages, was able, by his knowledge of 
astronomy, to predict an eclipse of the moon. These 
savages, believing him a being of supernatural power, 
surrendered their stock. We kuow that neither Colum- 
bus’s knowledge nor power was supernatural, When we 
may be able thus to explain the fact of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, aud all the rest of the alleged miracles recorded in 
Scripture, it will be time enough to surrender our faith 
in their supernatural character. Science explains how 
Columbus imposed upon ignorant savages. When it 
explains the resurrection of Lazarus, we may then give 
up, but not until then, that credential of supernatural 
power. Our faith in the reality of a supernatural event 
does not require to be sustained by a continuous succes- 
sion of supernatural means of authentication. . The 
sensible demonstration nécessary to establish the fact of 
a miracle to an eye-witness, is not necessary to its 
continuous authentication, The miraculous event once 
demonstrated to the senses of those who witness it, is left 
to stand out in its supertiatural character, while the 
common faculty of credence, and the ordinary historic 
credential, suffice to conserve its original authenticative 
force throughout all subsequent times. But continuous 
supernatural authentication would destroy the unique 
character in which consists its attestive value as proof of 
extraordinary interposition. The original extraordinary 
event itself would sink in its distinctive evidential power, 
in proportion to the continuous repetition of the extra- 
natural process of authentication, and thus become at last 
only the first of a series equally extraordinary in their 
character. 

Every individual miracle must thus be authenticated 
by a distinct series of miracles, and the authority of the 
first, or any subsequent one of the series, become de- 
pendent, upon the unbroken continuity of the chain of 
supernatural demonstration to the end of time. How 
much more consonant with reason to suppose that the 
first miracle once wrought, its continuous authority 
should be left to the ordinary modes of verification to all 
those not witnessing its performance: and such is the 
method actually ordained by the Divine wisdom for up- 
holding the supernatural attestative credential of the 
original miracle. No other can be rational or feasible as 
a means of continuous verification, and this is at once 
reasonable and sufficient. 

“Inspiration is the communication of supernatural 
knowledge, supernaturally attested once for all, and 
upheld in its attestative sufficiency by an interminable 
concatenation of natural means and provisions. This is 
the doctrine of Reason and Scripture. Reason, having 
tested the claim to Inspiration set. forth on behalf of 
Scripture, and having admitted the justice of that claim, 
has discharged the duty which of right devolved upon 
her; and henceforth the Inspiration of Holy Writ, by 
virtue of its all-wise and holy origin, becomes the 
guide to Reason, and thus Inspiration in its results 
confers the noblest boon on man next to man’s eternal 





welfare. 


one, except by the presencé or absence of miraculous | *8428 


THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGES AND OF MAN. 
IL. 


We have already given some reasons for believing that 
all men were, fromthe beginning, endowed with the gift 
of speech. For instance, all men think, and wish to 
ex their thoughts, and we cannot imagine’ a 
lengthened period, during which they were unable te 
utter what they thought. Again, all men. have the 
of speech, and it would be absurd to suppose, 
that, a& rational’ creatures, they did not discover the use 
of those organs for ages. Again, all men have what we 
may call the religious faculty, and it is not likely that 
God left men for long generations without the ability 
to express their religious sentiments by articulate sounds, 
Again, all other animals rise to the level of their-nature, 
and exercise all their faculties in accordance, with that 
nature; and it would be contrary. to all analogy, to 
suppose the case was different with the first men. There 
is. no. instance on record, of any race of creatures re- 
ceiving or developing a new faculty. Individuals can be 
trained, and a species may be physically improved, by 
artificial. méans, but nothing more ; and when the culture 
is withdrawn, the species rela to its original con- 
dition. But, as culture adds no new faculty, the neglect 
of it takes none away. For instance,a parrot may be 
taught to speak, but it would not understand the value 
of the acquirement, and would not teach its companions 
if it were sent back into the woods. Its posterity would 
have no advantage beyond other parrots. This bird may 
have organs of speech to some extent,.and a considerable 
power of imitation, but neither of these is sufficient to 
secure the permanence and propagation of languageamong 
the rest of its kind. A dog or a.cat may enjoy the fire, 
but would no more add fuel to keep it burning, than.it 
would light a fire for itself. In such cases, the ani 
obtains advantages, the nature and value of which it 
neither understands itself nor communicates to others, 
And besides, it owes these very advantages to the 
superior skill and care of others. 

Now those who want to carry back the origin of man 
to a period countless ages since, want to show that with 
all his natural superiority over the brutes, he was in one 
respect inferior to them. They all had their appropriate 
language, as we may term it, but he had not... Probably. 
the same persons would willingly admit that. by .the 
operation of some secret law or force, men were deyelop- 
ments of the monkey tribe. The deseéndants of some 
individual gorillas for example, were men, whose offspring 
were also men, while the offspring of all other gorillas 
remained such, and have continued such to this day. 
According to this theory, the true Adam was the son of 
a monkey, and the true Eye the daughter of a monkey. 
Both alike were almost without reason, and quite with- 
out speech. How much more dignified and philoso- 
phical the Bible account! ‘‘ God created man in his own 
Image, in the image of God created he him; male:and 
female created he them.” How much more truthful the 
Bible narrative, which represents man as endowed with 
speech from the beginning ; for we read that Addm not 
only received messages from God before Eve was created, 
but actually gave names to all cattle, and to. the fowl of 
the air, and to every beast of thefield. Finally, we may 
observe that if the gift of speech had noé been origi 

by men, we should expect to find at least 
authentic traces of tribes who were without it. But 
there neither is nor ever was known a nation of dumb 
men, and there is no tradition of the time when any 
nation first learned to speak. 

The Bible tells us that before the flood all men spake 
the same language. Some, however, think that this was 
not the case, but that different tribes invented languages 
for themselves, quite independently of each other. How 
do they prove this? Not at all. They can, at most, 
only say that now, and as far back as we can go in the 
history of nations, differences of language have prevailed. 
They may say that these differences are so great, that 
they cannot have had a common origin. They may add, 
that changes in language are constantly going on, and 
that some nations have given up one language and 
adopted another. All very true, nodoubt; but no proof 
that the Bible is not correct. With regard to what that 
venerable Book says, it can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved ; and the most we can say is, that we believe it. 
Our belief is, however, not without reason. We believe 
it because it is the most ancient record of those primeval 
times ; because it has not been found false in other cases ; 
and because of its truly sacred character. Nor can we 
imagine any motive which should prompt the historian 
to palm a fiction upon us for truth. e are able to go 
even further than this. Some of the most eminent 
writers in this department plead for the original unity of 
human languages. This view is maintained by Klap- 
roth, by A. Von Humboldt, and by F. Schlegel. That 
accomplished philologist, Max Miiller, maintains that 
nothing requires us to admit different independent be- 
ginnings for the material elements of the Turanian, 
Shemitic, and Arian branches of speech. He says that 
it is possible even now to point out radicals, which, under 
various Changes and disguises, have been current in these 





three branches ever since their first separation. In other 
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terms, there are words which are essentially alike in all 
the great divisions of language, and these words have 
been used by them all from the beginning. The 
changes and disguises which these words have undergone 
have not prevented the philological detectives of the 
nineteenth century from identifying them.. How will 
Mr. Crawford and his school dispose of this fact? They 
will, perhaps, suppose it is all the result of accident; but 
we are equally free to suppose it is not, and our supposi- 
tion is as probable as theirs. Perhaps they will say there 
is something in nature which makes men adopt certain 
sounds for certain ideas and objects; and we admit that 
in some cases it is true, but by no means in all. There 
are certain interjections which can be explained on this 
principle, but there are many other. expressions for 
which no such reason can be discovered.. Max Miiller 
further yet; and says we are not inquired to admit 
ifferent independent beginnings for the formal elements 
of the Turanian, Shemitic, and Arian branches of speech. 
By formal elements he means the additions which words 
receive, and the changes to which they are liable in cer- 
tain cases. Thus the radical form, as a verb in English, 
is written, forms, f ormeth. formed; in other parts of speech 
it becomes formal, formality, formation, &c. These formal 
elements are exceedingly numerous, and not all alike in 
any two languages; and yet they are so linked together 
that they form a chain which binds all dialects together. 
When we consider how fugitive and arbitrary words 
appear, we cannot but regard this fact as something 
wonderful. It is not adduced ‘as a demonstration ‘that 
all languages were originally from one source, but to 
show that the idea is not opposed by modern science. 
We can readily understand, as Max Miiller again says, 
how individual influences, and the wear and tear of lan- 
guage have produced the different systems of grammar 
which are found in Europe and Asia. . Comparative 
hilology therefore teaches us that the human race may 
have had a common origin, by teaching that human 
language may have had a common origin. The truth is, 
that five thousand years is time enough to account for 
many changes and differences in language, and the 
marvel is that any fragments of primeval similarity should 
exist at all. We say fragments of primeval similarity, 
but perhaps it would have been better to say traces or 
indications; because the radicals and formal’ elements 
which resemble one another are not always identical in 
their present state. We have already pointed to the 
fact that a letter may undergo a change in passing out 
of one language into another, so that in order to identify 
words, we must have recourse to what we may call the 
doctrine of equivalents. This doctrine of equivalents is 
very beautiful, and the changes to which it givesrise are 
so uniform and systematic that they may be predicted 
with absolute certainty in a great variety of cases; in 
other cases the change may be less restricted, but it will 
always be within certain limits. But more of this 
another time. 

At present, then, we have arrived at this point, that 
the Bible says all men spoke but one language for many 
generations, and that modern science says we are fully 
justified by recent researches, in accepting the Biblical 
declaration. We must, however, say a few words about 
that primitive language, and here let our first utterance 
be to warn our readers against philological quackery and 
baseless assumption. This is important, because it is at 
precisely this point that false systems are apt to originate ; 
and by assumption here, that they impose upon the 
ignorance, credulity, or prejudices of men. There lies 
before us a book, which speaks of the ‘‘ close connection 
which all languages have with each other,” which the 
author has not proved by his petty lists of examples 
from Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English. But, adds 
the writer, ‘‘ the Hebrew is the source from which they 
all take their rise, by which they are all modelled, and it is 
the parent of them all. Once master the Hebrew—not a 
very difficult task—and the mastery of every other 
language is easy of attainment ; for they are only modifi- 
cations of the one great and Divine original, the Hebrew, 
which was inspired of God himself in our first parents 
in Paradise, so that no Israelite has a right to arrogate 
its appropriation to himself, for that is the vehicle of 
Divine revelation, and the common language of man.” 
This absurd passage is from beginning to end a tissue of 
misstatements, and we cannot wonder that such a writer 
should deny the confusion of tongues altogether. Never- 
theless, the opinion here expressed, that Hebrew was the 

rimitive language, is one that has been extensively 
held. It may have been; but there is no proof that it 
was. Some of the Germans have defended this opinion, 
as Hiivernick, Scholz, and Baumgarten ; and among our- 
selves it has been advocated by Dr. Pye Smith and other 
distinguished writers. They do not, however, all main- 
tain that it was the Hebrew exactly as we have it now, 
but rather that it was a language very nearly resembling 
the Hebrew. The reasons which, influence them are 
principally these ; that the Hebrew was so well adapted 
for primitive times, and that the proper names which 
have come to us from before the flood, are Hebrew in 
their form. It will appear at once that these arguments 
are not demonstrative, because other languages are 
suitable for a low state of civilisation, and because the 


.time. With‘ reference’ to this latter point, we have 





proper names may be translations. The Bible says 
nothing upon the subject; and yet we admit that the 
claim of the Hebrew is better supported than that of 
avy other existing language. More than this we cannot 


say- 

The only other rival claimant to the honour of being 
the primeval language is the Chinese, or rather some 
other language which the Chinese most closely resembles. 
This opinion is strongly maintained ' by: many modern 
writers, and is mainly based. upon the fact that the 
Chinese is a monosyllabic language, and upon the sup- 

ition that the monosyllabic character of the original 
gata is more probable than any other. But these 
reasons do not satisfy us, because the’natural progress of 
languages is not by any means ‘from simplicity to com- 
plexity, but the contrary, as ‘we shall have occasion to 
show. In the meantime, we can only affirm one fact, 
which is, that. both the, Bible, and the: researches of 
philologists lead us. to believe that in the beginning 
there was but. one language among men. Such as Mr. 
Crawford, therefore, set themselves in opposition both to 
the Bible and to science, when they affirm that the 
languages of men have always been different, and had no 
common origin. They are equally at fault in proclaim- 
ing that man existed for countless ages, without any 
articulate speech whatever. They are also wrong in 
their belief that the formation of languages is something 
arbitrary, and necessarily the work ‘of a long period of 


already said that, as a rule, the farther back we can trace 
any language the more minute and complex it is in its 
structure, and that it becomes smoother and more simple 
with the lapse of time. 

Such inquiries are admirably adapted to confirm our 
faith in the ‘short but expressive declarations of the 
Scripture, and ‘encourage us to expect that.the more 
intelligently and scientifically it is studied, the more its 
invariable truthfulness will be manifest. 

We have not yet gone into the question raised by the 
eleventh of Genesis as to the confusion of tongues, but 
we have shown that’ existing languages can be reduced 
to a few classes, and that all'these contain elements 
which: point to a period when ‘‘the whole earth was.of 
one language and of one speech.” , We shall return to 
the subject. — 








THE ELEMENTS. 


AxouT two hundred years ago, a German chemist spoke of 
his brethren in the following brief, laconic terms :— 

“They are a strange class of mortals, impelled by an 
almost insane impulse; who seek their pleasure among 
smeke, vapour, poisons, and poverty.” 

This idea of chemistry still widely prevails. People still 
regard it as a chaes of distillation, combinations, precipita- 
tions, and explosions, perpetrated by the dirty genius of the 
laboratory, or a concern of the doctors, associated with blue, 
yellow, and red globes, standing in a window with a light 
behind them. > 

Nevertheless, there is another phase of the subject; our’} 
sententious German goes on to say :— 

“ Yet, among all these evils, I seem myself to live so happily 
that I would not change places with the Persian king.” 

To those who have surrendered themselves with true 
enthusiasm to these subjects, there arises such an interest, 
such an indescribable fascination, as is rarely found in other 
pursuits. Why should it not be so, to a being endowed with 
infinite reason, and allied to the Creator? ‘What pleasure, 
next to piety, can there be so serene, so profound, so satis- 
factory, as to thus search into the inner and secret chamber 
of the great temple of God? I shall be very happy to 
engage your attention a little while, while I discourse on 
some of the curious things of this science, 

MODERN CHEMISTRY. 

Modern chemistry tells us that all things around us are 
compound ; stones and rocks, all our vegetable productions, 
all the endless materials of ature, are composed of a few 
ingredients, The chemist subjects all kinds of matter to 
experiment and analysation, and thus separates them and 
brings them into simple forms; and when he can push the 
operation no further, he calls the last subjects produced— 
elements, 'The elementary bodies are those which have 
hitherto defied all attempts at decomposition. Under all 
trials and analyses, they come out at the end with the same 
powers and qualities us at the beginning —the same un- 
changed, ultimate, simple, indestructible elements. 

This knowledge of the constitution of matter is the 
foundation of the science of chemistry, and is comparatively 
a recent conquest of the human mind; and the special doc- 
trine which I am unfolding is a still later result of chemical 
inquiry., It is one of the last remarkable products of 
research, and yet it is necessary to go back and trace the 
historic course of human thought. 

The ancient doctrine of the four elements, fire, air, earth, 
and water—of which all things in the universe were sup- 

d to be constituted—was the first systematic idea of the 
kind, and may be traced back to the old Egyptians. This 
was their manner of speculation, their mode of putting the 
case. : They said— 

“Here are bodies and things endowed with an endless 
variety of properties, and all these properties—so different, 
variable, and changeable—must depend on some deeper and 
profounder qualities. That is the important point which we 


of matter and all substances of nature can be changed by 
addition or subtraction to the elementary qualities, as these 
may be removed or supplied.”. _, 

The properties of all matter were held to be shifting, 
negative things, like the colours which the artist uses; or 
like the clothes which put on and off, and thus determine the 
aspect of the person. 

PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 

These notions are perhaps the only possible ones at first, 
yet they were established thousands of years, and had borne 
no visible, practical fruit; they afforded no such thing as a 
step forward, and therefore admitted no progress. They 
began and ended in speculation, and the first progress was 
yet to be inaugurated, and real science was to come into 
"But how? ‘Thi 

ut how is is a very curious and interesting inquiry, 
All physical science is the result of observation 0 son. 
ment—patient observation and laborious experiment. But 
how could science come into being while nothing was known 
of the arts, contrivances, and methods by which it might be 
created? This was the great difficulty—how the resources 
were to be equal to the emergency. hat incentive could 
be found, with force enough to start the minds of men in a 
new direction ? 


THH PHILOSOPHER’S STONE, 

It was nothing else than the love of riches, the passion for 
wealth. It was a belief in the philosopher's stone—by which 
all common metals might be transmuted into gold. And 
why not? Philosophy had taught for two thousand years 
that the properties of matter were transferable. “Cer- 
tainly,” said: they, “ if these properties are transferable, then 
let us transfer to silver the properties of gold. Somewhere 
oe is a secret of boundless wealth ; let us seek and 

it. 

This idea fired the imaginations of men, and drove them 
forth with unconquerable energy to the task of exploring 
the earth in all directions. It is impossible to conceive of 
an idea so calculated to arouse the minds of men, in those 
ignorant and barbarous days, as that of the philosopher’s 
stone. It could not be disproved until nature had been 
| ransacked up and down, through and through, in order to 
| know that the philosopher’s stone did not exist; and the 
| earth must be overhauled in every direction, and all known 
substances—organic and inorganic—must be examined, 
analysed, and experimented upon, : 

“ The thing,” said they, “must be possible; the secret is 
only hidden away in the recesses of nature, to be discovered 
as the magnificent reward of zeal, enthusiasm, and research.” 

But the omnipotence of the idea is not yet fully disclosed. 
If the metals may thus be transformed to gold, who shall limit 
the power of the transforming agent? and might not sick- 
ness, disease, pain, and weakness, be transformed into robust 
health ? The philosopher’s stone becomes the universal 
medicine, and even decrepitude and old age change to fresh 
and blooming youth ! 
this was earnestly, intensely, and mast religiously 
believed. : 

Such was the locomotive attached to the train of human 
progress; the track, to be sure, was not laid, the route deter- 
minedon,nor the engineer forthcoming. All was darknessand 
mystery. Nevertheless,some two or three hundred years after 
the Christian era, we find the engine in readiness, the steam 
up, and driven by the most energetic of human passions— 
on over mountains and vales, over rocks and stones, with 
many a crash and rebound, it makes the long run of fifteen 
hundred years, emerging at last into the light and glory of 
our modern civilisation. 

’ But, leaving alchemy, science may be regarded as 
establishing its great principles at the close of* the last cen- 
tury; yet, long after this time, the ancient belief of the 
transmutation of metals was hardly shaken. It was asubject 
of discussion after the age of chemical experiences had dis- 
covered that each element has ‘its fixed and unalterable 
properties. We can hardly conceive now how intimately 
the old notion was associated with old thought. The doc- 
trine of intellectual identities was pretty generally received 
by the acceptation of Dr. Dalton’s atomic theory at the 
beginning of the present century. 


PROGRESS OF INQUIRY. 

But the progress of inquiry has developed some unex- 
pected and curious things within the last few years, which 
have a little startled our philosophers, and made it neces- 
sary for them essentially to modify their views of the nature 
of elements ;'for,‘although each element is preserved in its 
identity, it, on the other hand, almost seems as if they were 
restless and impatient of the restriction, and bound to have 
compensation by changing among themselves into a variety 
of phases. We no longer know where the chemical ele- 
ment is; the true physiognomy is concealed, the personality 
is obscure, and the changing properties are only successive 
disguises, which hide the real individuality. 

This doubleness or tripleness of variety is termed “ allotro- 
pism,” the word allotropic meaning simply “ another state.” 
The word explains nothing, and the phenomena are dark and 
mysterious ; attention was called to it by old Berzelius, of 
Switzerland. But we are not dealing with empty facts, or 
the mere barren curiosities of science, for the new pheno- 
mena have vital bearings on our physical economy, together 
with the otherwise unexplained mysteries of our complex 
and wonderful nature. To understand this, we must first 
examine the wonderful laws of the constitution of man, 
The body of a grown man presents the same aspect for a 
long period of time, with the exception of a few furrows in 
the face; the adult man does not seem to change for nearly 





are to seize upon: whether the instability of the properties 
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THE GROWTH AND DECAY OF THE BODY. 

But this is all apparent, for in reality there has been a 
rapid change, and from the earliest moment an incessant 
renewal of all the corporeal parts. A waterfall is perma- 
nent, but who does not know it is merely an abiding 
form, and is made up of watery particles in a state of swift 
transition? ‘The flame of a lamp presents to us the same 
appearance, but its constancy of aspect is caused by a cease- 
less and orderly change in the place or condition of the 
chemical atoms, which carry on combustion. Just so with 
man, when he appears an unchanging being, with an un- 
varying form, yet his constituent particles are for ever 
changing. Few persons have any conception of the rate at 
which changes are made in the body.‘ An adult man re- 
quires eight hundred pounds of food to eight hundred 
pounds of gases. The living organisation of man thus par- 
takes of transformation ; the heart beats sixty or seventy 
timesa minute, sending forward the whole amount of blood ; 


«the system in two minutes and a half, or twenty times a 


minute, then making a movement of one thousand or one 
thousand two hundred pounds of blood in twenty-four 
hours. Thomas Parr lived one hundred and fifty years, 
during which time he probably ate eight hundred tons of 
food and drank sixty tons of water; and if all the blood 
which passed through his heart could have been accumu- 
lated and measured at one time, forming a procession of the 
vehicles conveying it, each carrying a ton, such a procession 
would have attained the enormous length of two thousand 
miles... Now all this is fora purpose. The living being is 
a representation of change on a prodigious scale; the life, 
activity, pene, ay of all the multiform endowments of 
the bodily organism depend upon this internal transforma- 
tion, . All parts perish in exercise, and perish at arate in 
proportion to the degree of the exercise. There are half a 
thousand muscles that minister to our purposes, and as each 
directly springs forth to do our work, hosts of their particles 
die. , too, with the nerve course; strains of music pass 
into the sensorian; but the auditory nerve must perish, 
that we may revel in the delights of harmony. The impress 
of a beautiful scene falls upon the eye, but the nerve of the 
retina dies in transferring the impression of the picture 
upon the mind. So, too, by every emotion of the brain 
itself, we dissolve certain particles in the process of intellec- 
tuation—myriads of cerebral atoms expire. Jeremy Taylor 
foreshadowed a great truth when he said :— 
‘* While we think a thought we die.” 

Modern science amends the statement, and tells you that 
* because we think a thought we die.” 

It is said, with reference to the casualties to which man is 
eve ere exposed, that “In the midst of life we are in 
deat” but, physiologically, it is a still profounder truth, 
that we begin to die the moment we begin to live. ' And the 
death of the old implies the birth of the new: parts perish 
and are reconstructed, nutrition follows decomposition, and 
thus destruction and renovation are inseparably connected— 
are the standing terms of the vital equation. 

And the mechanism of this life-medium, the blood—a 


‘ruby liquid, as it appears to the eye—by the magic of the 


microscope is revealed to contain a vast number of little 
cells or globules, so minute that five thousand of them would 
be required to cover the head of a small pin; yet these 
little bodies each seem to be an independent individual, a 
eomplex organised ‘being, which runs a definite career—is 
born, grows, performs its offices, and dies with a history, 
just like the most perfect being. 
THE ELEMENTS OF NATURE, 

But what awful contrasts do the extremes of the universe 
present! ‘While the real history of the celestial orbs in- 
volves durations. so stupendous: that, they are taken as the 
fittest symbols of eternity, on the other hand, | physiologists 
tell us that the little circlets of blood-drops are so transient, 
that twenty million of them perish at every beat of the pulse. 
Now, in all this remarkable facility of change, this celerity 
of movement, this harmonious complexity of vital transition, 
what would be the natural result ? « Clearly a large number 
of elements endowed with a rich variety of properties had 
been prepared to build up the structures of the animal 
kingdom, With process so multifarious and orderly, with 
such precise and perfect working.of the whole scheme, 
ought we not to expect the intervention of a multitude of 
agencies? . Yet this plausible supposition is completely re- 
versed by the facts of the sixty elements which comprise the 
world around us, and which are employed in the organic 
world, Of all these only four comprise the bulk of all living 
substances; and it is they which are mainly engaged in 
carrying forward these transformations of the body—they 
that take a leading and principal share in carrying the living 
phenomena of our globe. The nearer we approach, we see 
the wonderful combinations and permutations of only four 
elements in the organisation of all matter. What can be 
more amazing than that the movement of the divine har- 
monies—this incarnate music of creation, the very song 
of the morning stars, that is swelling the anthem of ‘life, 
exhaustless to the end, the very symphony and diapason of 
God—should be included in the scale of four notes! : Is it 
not one of those transcendant miracles of being that over- 
whelms the mind with never-ending astonishment ? 

And of these four principles, thus elected to rule - the 
scale, the highest in the hierarchy of elements, what can be 
said? Much of surpassing interest. Three of them are 
invisible gases—real and ponderable; yet no eye has ever 
beheld them: they moye along the border where the ma- 
terial world seems to fade away into the spirit land, 

v HYDROGEN, 

First, then, is hydrogen—rarést and most ethereal of bases, 

the highest wind of the earth, Gravity—the arch magician, 





throned in the centre of the physical realms, ruling the 
courses of pervading atoms and swelling storms—lays his 
potent wand lightest on her of all his subjects. Her estab- 
lished home is in the world of waters, yet she revels in the 
fire and swells the fierce rising flame; and her principle is, 
upward for ever. 

NITROGEN. 

Next, nitrogen, an ungainly element, apparently un- 
social and indifferent to the claims of society, and declining 
all advance to conversation. But, beware! that is scarcely 
what she means. She is a dangerous and wicked coquette. 
She pretends to fly that she may be pursued ; but woe to the 
successful wooer, and alas for the house into which she 
enters! There is treachery behind that serene placidity. 
Trust not that quick, lukewarm manner, that peaceful look ; 
there is temper—fierce, implacable temper—there ; and she is 
fickle as the wind. Persuaded to enter, ‘she ‘leaves the 
structure a heap of ruins.: Where dissolution is, there is she 
most active. She is a certain destroyer, and as the fabric 
goes down in death, she leaps forth to a new and resurrected 
life. She is omnipresent in all explosive fulminates and in 


gunpowder ; and the spark of fire is the key that opens her | : 


dungeon. Her carnival is the field of slaughter, and her 
motto is, inconstant for ever. 


OXYGEN. 


Last of the sisterhood, oxygen comes—widest distributed 
of all elements. Commissioned by the Creator far back in 
the beginning as ruler vice-royal of chaos, she is appointed 
to universal command of the elementary forces, with power 
to treat with and reduce from the chaotic to the orderly the 
condition of the world. She holds the globe in her embrace ; 
her destiny is to seize upon and conquer all things to her- 
self. Everywhere she is at work, active in every change; 
hastening one race to decay, so that another may spring 
into life—the genius of every conflagration, ever warring 
and subduing, her motto is, conquest for ever. .These three 
elements or gases exist in almost all the twenty-eight or 
thirty gases known; most of which abandon their forms and 
change, but these never. They have been subjected to 
tremendous tests—experiments; many thousand . pounds of 
pressure to the square inch have failed to make them yield. 
Yet, in the vegetable leaf, these three pure, invisible essences 
are joined to a fourth—a hard, opaque, and refractory solid; 
that is carbon, a fixed base. It is the foundation of living 
structures, a solid nucleus, around which these ethereal airs 
are gathered and: condensed in ‘graceful life. Who can 
behold this mysterious power, and not discern the wisdom 
and goodness of God as displayed in creation ? 


CARBON, 


And is this is the only base upon which the highest living 
substances are built up? “Is this chemical harmony, to 
which I have alluded, produced on so few notes, without 
either flats or sharps? Certainly not. The foundations of 
life’s changes, they are widened and made pliable by the 
principle of allotropism, or of variety of forms. This very 
carbon, which is the very hardest element known, has yet a 
variety of allotropic disguises, and plays quite a round of 
characters in the chemical Thus, we have charcoal, 
plumbago, anthracite, and lamp-black ; these are all distinct 
and marked forms of carbon, separated further from each 
other than many metals, and varying in their electricity, 
chemical and molecular forces.. But are these sooty phy- 
siognomies to be exhibited ever? .By no means. As the 
poor, despised coloured family may yet emerge transformed 
into angels of light, so our shrouded and muffled friend 
King Coal, or whoever he may be, drops his ebony features 
and bursts upon us the prince of gems, the brilliant, in- 
comparable diamond—another of the forms of carbon! 
What different relations to light! While the dull charcoal 
covers up and almost excludes every ray of light, the flash- 
ing diamond is brilliant with light. And their relations to 
heat are also different ; the diamond is incombustible, while 
charcoal: burns easily; and lamp-black, another form of 
carbon, is so combustible that it may take fire sponta- 
neously in the open air. 

Now, we are not for a moment permitted to doubt that 
the elements carry their Lage anlar into the living organism. 
This mysterious allotropic elasticity is so formed upon them 
for real purposes, and we cannot explain the facts of the 
living system without taking it into account. Oxygen is 
carried, into all parts of the body, and throughout its tex- 
tures; and while some parts are abandoned to its action, 
others are saved; that which is ready is seized, but that 
which is not ready remains unacted upon—the selective 
power is exercised: some particles are taken, and others left. 
‘We may not explain how this is, but we remember that 
carbon has five or six phases of action, vibrating from the 
combustible lamp-black to the incombustible diamond. 

* Oxygen itself has its double; the passive or peaceful state 
may instantly be exalted into extraordinary intensity of 
effect.. Carbon may enter the system in one way as lamp- 
black, and perhaps in another as anthracite, and perhaps still 
another as a diamond, and the power contained in various 
substances exalts common oxygen into ozone; and there is no 
reason to doubt that the conditions by which this change is 
effected may constantly occur within the vital domain, 

(To be concluded next week.) 








THE Christian’s work is too curious to be done, well be- 
tween ‘sleeping and waking; and too important to be done 
ill and slumbered over, no matter how. He had need to be 
awake that walks upon the brink of a deep river, or brow of 
a steep hill, The Christian’s path is so narrow, and the 
danger is so great, that it calls for both a nimble eye to discern 
and a steady eye to direct; but a sleepy eye can do neither. 


Short Arrotus. 


TROUBLESOME CHILDREN.— When vou get tired of their 
noise, just think what the change would be should it come 
to a total silence. Nature makes a provision for strength- 
ening the children’s lungs by exercise. \ Babies cannot 
laugh so as, to get much exercise in this way, but we never 
heard of one that could not cry. Crying, shouting, scream- 
ing, are Nature’s lung-exercise; and if. you do not wish for 
it im the parlour, pray have a place devoted to it, and do not 
debar the girls from it, with the notion that it is improper 
for them to laugh, jump, cry, scream, and run races in the 
open air. Our eye alights just now upon the following 
touching little scrap, written by a labourer, whose child had 
been killed by the falling of a beam :— 

“ Sweet, laughing child! the cottage door 
Stands free and open now ; 
But, oh! its sunshine gilds no more 
The gladness of thy brow! 
Thy merry step hath passed away, 
Thy laughing sport is hushed for aye. 
“ Thy mother by the fireside sits 
And listens for thy call; 
And slowly, slowly as she knits, 
Her quiet tears downfall. 
Her little hendering thing is gone, 
And undisturbed she may work on.” 

UsED.—Once we marked the plan’ of a discourse with 
large letters: Used. As we did so we thought of the Re- 
cording Angel, who had written over that hour, in which 
the plan was made a medium of instruction (as we hope), 
Used. So, we thought, this angel will write over every 
hour, day, week, month, and year of our lives, Used. But 
how? Alas! the Judge will decide. Is an hour pleasantly 
passed necessarily used aright? Is a day in which we have 
been successful in carrying out our plans, necessarily used 
aright ? To use this world as not abusing it, is to live so 
that when our Lord cometh he shall receive his own with 
usury. Used. Are all sermons written and preached such 
as the people can use, or can make to fit practical life? Are 
all sermons such as the Spiritcan use? Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount was a sermon that was used, is used, and will be 
used until time shall end. “ But how many persons go to the 
house of God intending so to hear the word as to make use 
of it in the future? ‘To use is life; to abuse isdeath. And 
when a person dies, how seldom can it be written on his 
tombstone, “He used the means of grace, and did not abuse 
them!” Used or abused will be the never-dying echo of 
the whole life of man in eternity. “Well done,” or 
“depart,” will be Heaven’s response. 


May anp May Nor.—There are many good people who 
are most anxious to teach their children aright. They are 
crowding their daily path with prohibitions, but seldom hold 
out a hand to help them, or point out to them the steps they 
may safely take. And while they are always teaching them 
that they must not break the Sabbath, wiser parents are 
teaching their children how they may keep it pleasantly and 
profitably. “The Sabbath is to the former a day on which 
they must not play with their balls, carts, and so on; a day 
on which they must not work in the garden, must noé read 
their story-books. To the latter, it isa day on which they 
may sing hymns with mother; on which they may hear 
father read stories out of the Bible as long as they please; on 
which they may seek out answers to questions, and have 
longer talks with father and mother about all their little 
trials and faults ; on which they may get more comfort and 
help than on any other. day of the week. To them itisa 
day of privileges ; to the others, a day of prohibitions, 








BACCHUS. 


LauGHING, wreath-crowned, car-borne Bacchus, 
Thou’rt a myth—a sculptured lie ; 
Foul Intemperance hath no garland ; 
In his breath the leaves would die, 
And in place of festal chariot, 
Lo! his triumph-car, the hearse! 
While—for bacchanals—behind it 
Sob the victims of his curse. 


In his temple, decked with ivy, 
Stood, of old, the fabled god. 
At his feasts, o’er the true Denon. 
Wreaths of Bohan-Upas ned ; 

And the floor of his dark palace 
Is with human corses piled ; 

Brother slain by drunken brother, 
Bloated sire and famished child. 


In the cup his hand upreareth, 
Seethes and bubbles liquid flame;* 
And around him, wild to drink it, 
Throng the staggering slaves of shame. 
To the waving of his thyrsus 
Maudlin Idiocy beats time ; 
While stern Justice from his footstool 
Drags the servitors of Crime. 


And the ny of the blasphemer, 
Wet with poison, chant his praise ; 
Evén genius, god-like genius ! 
In his court the madman plays. 
The beloved, the brave, the noble, 
At his foul feet prostrate fall, 
And with thrice-accursed libations, 
Drown their hopes, their health, their all f 


Shall his reign then be eternal, 
This dark Moloch of the world? 

Shall his sceptre ne’er be broken, 
Nor his leprous banner furled ? 

Oh! let Manhood rise, God-streugthened, 
A great mission to fulfil, 





And smite down the fearful ree 
With the trenchant sword of Will! 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. 


Piessed institution; and may you always punctually | 
attend His public worship. 

Be careful that a daily intercourse be kept up between | 
God and your own soul, by prayer, supplication, and 
praise. Let no engagements or attachments, however 
necessary or however dear, cause you to neglect this most 
essential business; nor ever content yourself until you 
have reason to believe that you are, in the Scriptural 
sense, a new creature. 

Avoid vicious and evil company at all times and in all 
places, more especially suchas make a mock at sin, and 
who jest with the sacred things of God and religion. In 
general, be cautious how you cultivate an acquaintance 
with any person whose principles or practices have a 
tendency to lead you off from those pure doctrines in 
which you have been carefully educated, and which you 
will prize more and more as you shall be enabled to con- 
template them oftener and understand them better. 

In the prosecution of business, of whatever kind you 
may be engaged in, exercise the utmost care, fidelity, 
secrecy, punctuality, and diligence. These will insure 
you respect and confidence with those with whom you 
may be connected, and at the same time cannot fail to 
establish a calmness and serenity in your own breast, 
which neither riches nor honours without them can com- 
municate. 

Let the companions of your leisure hours be few, but 
well chosen ; and let your friendships be guarded, but 
sacred. Be extremely careful whom and how you admit 
to an intimacy ; but when you have found a real friend, 
prize him more than silver, and value him as the finest 
gold. Be exceedingly careful, at all times, to say and do 
nothing which may wound his feelings, or alienate his 
affections ; nor do you hearken to any reports, or easily 
take up any opinions against him, which may tend to mar 
your connection, or disunite your minds. Make: every 
sacrifice to preserve a friend who evinces himself sincere ; 
nor do less to break off from one who, having deceived 
you by a false | eusnnsss had endangered your interest, 
reputation, and happiness. 

The writer of the above advice was unfortunately killed 
the day after writing this letter to his son. 


~ 4 


WORDS OF COMFORT. 
“T am afraid,” said a pious curate to his worthy rector, 
“you are very much fatigued ?” 
“*T am,” was the reply; ‘and I shall be thankful to 
home. But what was your reason for the inquiry?” 
“J thought possibly you might be able to call upon 
poor Widow Cowell on your way home. Ii is not much 
out of your way.” 
“It is not much out of my way, certainly ; but if I 
were to call, I am so exhausted, I could not talk with 
the worthy creature.” 
_ “Never mind that. I do not wish you to talk; only, 
just as you pass her door, to lift up the latch, and say, 
* Mrs. Cowell, Mrs. Cowell, how do you do to-night ?— 
Good-bye ;’ and then pass on. You need not go in.” 
‘* Now, my friend,” said the rector, ‘ pray tell me how 
that can do the poor old soul any good ?” 
“‘T will show you how I think it may do good: That 
poor old widow suffers greatly; her trials, both bodily 
and mental, are very heavy, and possibly, as night draws 
on, she begins to think of her privations and of her varied 
afflictions, and how few persons there are now to tare for 
her ; and, though a truly devout woman, her thoughts 
may assume a gloomy cast, and she may fear passing a 
distressing night, and begin to feel sad and discomforted. 
At this stage in her thoughts, she hears her latch raised, 
and a friendly voice say, in a kind tone, ‘ Mrs. Cowell, 
how are you to-night?’ and all is silent. ‘ Bless me,’ 
says the old lady, ‘who can that be? How strange, who- 
ever it was, that he did not come in! Oh, now I know 
who it was—I know by his voice. It was my dear, kind 
pastor, Dr. M——. Well, how funny that he did not 
come in! Dear Doctor! Let me consider—when did I 
last hear him? I remember now—and, ah ! I remember 
well, too, what he said, and I can repeat his text. Let 
me see—what was it? Ihave it. He said, ‘+ Casting all 
your care upon Him, for he careth for you.” What a 
comfort that is to have a Saviour who will bear our 
troubles! Iam sure he has often borne mine, or F must 
have sunk under them. Bless his holy name, he never 
fails any that put their trust in him! 1 often think what 
mercies we enjoy, and how many, many blessings we have 
to be thankful for! ‘‘ Casting all your care upon Him, for 
he careth for you.”’ Her thoughts have taken a different 
turn ; and, in place of a depressed state and a sad night, 
she falls asleep with her heart full of love to God for his 
mercies. I do not tell you that she will say those words, 
but some such effect may be produced.” 
“If, my good friend, one half of the benefit is realised, 











by creating a pleasing train of thought, F shall be repaid 
for my fatigue. I will call.” ' 


MAN AND HIS SAVIOUR, 


Let the duties, the exercises, the services of God’s holy | A very old German author discourses thus tenderly of 
Sabbath be always held by you sacred and indispensable. | Christ :—‘t My soul is like a hungry and thirsty child, and 
Let no interests, no temptations or avocations, betray | I need his love and consolations for my refreshment; I 

ou into a neglect of, or trifling with that glorious, that | 


am a wandering and lost sheep, and [ need him as a 
good and faithful shepherd ; my soul is like a frightened 
dove pursued by the hawk, and I need his wounds for a 
refuge; Iam a feeble vine, and I need his cross to lay 
hold of and wind ni a about ; I am a sinner, and I need 
his righteousness; I am naked and bare, and need his 
holiness and innocence for a covering; I am in trouble 
and alarm, and I need his solace; I am ignorant, and 
I need his teaching; simple and foolish, and I need the 
guidance of his Holy Spirit. 

‘In no situation, and at no time, can I do without 
him. Do I pray? he must prompt and intercede for 
me. Am I arraigned by Satan at the divine tribunal ? 
he must be my advocate. Am I in affliction? he must 
be my helper. Am I persecuted by the world? he must 
defend me. When I am forsaken, he must be my 
support; when dying, my life; when mouldering in the 
grave, my resurrection. Well, then, I will rather part 
with all the world, and all that it contains, than with 
thee, my Saviour; and, God be thanked, I know that 
thou art not too willing to do without me. . Thou art 
rich, and I am poor; thou hast righteousness, and I sin ; 
thou hast oil and wine, and I wounds; thou hast 
cordials and refreshments, and I hunger and thirst. 
Use me, then, my Saviour, for whatever purpose and in 
whatever way thou mayest require. Here is my poor 
heart, an empty vessel; fill it with thy grace. Here is 
my sinful and troubled soul, quicken and refresh it with 
thy love. Take my heart for thine abode; my mouth 
to'spread the glory of thy name; my love, and all my 
powers, for the advancement of thy honour and the 
service of thy believing people. And never suffer the 
steadfastness and confidence of my faith to abate, that so 
at all times I may be enabled from the heart to say, 
* Thy will be done.’” 








IN TIME OF SICKNESS. | ' 


DaRKER, darker, make Thy frown ! 
Lower, lower, press me down ! 

The cause I know, I know the end, 
Tn sorrow Thou art still my friend ! 
Sin the cause—Oh, hateful cause !— 
Sin against Love’s gentle laws ; 

The end, deliverance from its stin 
And glory to our conquering Kinet 
Let fiercer storms then vex my soul! 
Let broader billows o’er me roll ! 
Do all Thy will; Thou canst intend 
None but a good and glorious end ! 
There was a time, when every woe 

I dreaded as my soul’s worst foe ; 
Sorrow now I deem a sign 

That Jesus and his life are mine! 


Then spare not, spare not, gracious God! 
To use affliction’s chastening rod ; 

I feel my need. Oh! well I know, 
There’s mercy dealt in every blow! 

I fear Thee not with slavish fear ; 

Thy very stripes to me are dear ! 

Dearer far than smiles would be 

From any other Lord than Thee. 

Let all Thy pleasure then be done— 
Perfect the work Thou hast begun: 

If by suffering, welcome pain ! 

By Thee inflicted, it is gain! 

It is gain, though quick the smart ; 

It wounds at once and heals the heart !— 
Wounds but to heal. Oh, welcome pain } 
By Thee inflicted, it is gain ! 

What gain, no tongue can tell us now; 
We can but faintly guess. To know, 
Would be to taste the cup of love 

That waits the glorified above ! 








A MOTHER’S PRAYERS. 
Some few years since, says a foreign journal, an East 
Indian trader was attacked while trading in the Indian Ocean 
by a piratical schooner, and the attack being sudden and un- 
looked-for, the merchantman fell an easy prey into the hands 
of the pirates; The captain and several of the crew were slain 
during the conflict, and the rest being gagged and heavily 
ironed, were laid in the pirates’ boats for removal to their 
own vessel, and the murderous gang proceeded to the ship’s 


cabin, intending there to complete the work of destruction, | 


and see of what treasure they could pussess themselves. 

As they descended the companion way they heard a soft 
voice, evidently engaged in supplication; and the chief, 
directing his followers to halt at the entrance, went noise- 
lessly forward to ascertain’ whence the voice proceeded. 
Bending low to avoid observance, he peeped into a door that 
stood ajar, aiid’ there knelt a fair young woman, with a beau- 
tiful boy at her side, oné armn clasped caressingly around the 
child, and the other raised in earnestsupplication. ‘“O God 
of all mercy,” said the beseeching voice, as the face of tearful 
agony met the pirate’s view, “save the life of my child, if 
such be thy holy will; but rather let him perish now by the 
assassin’s knife, than fall a living prey into such hands, to be 


trained up to a life of sin and infamy. . Let him die now, if 


such be thy decree; but, oh! let him not live to dishonour 
thee, and perish at last eternally.” ‘The voice ceased, choked 


with tears of agony, and there stood the pirate transfixed to 
the spot by thetumult of hisown emotions, In imagination 
he was again a child; his own pious mother’s prayers and 
instructions, for long years forgotten, rose before him, and 
God’s Spirit sent such an arrow of conviction to his heart, 
that instead of carrying out his murderous designs, he sank 
upon his knees and cried out for mercy. After assuring the 
lady that no harm should be done her, he hastened to the 
deck, unbound the captive crew, and restoring them to their 
ship, returned with his men. to their own, Shortly after- 
ward he surrendered himself to the British East India 
Government; but so great was the remorse he suffered for 
his past crimes, that before his trial came on he was attacked 
with fever, that in a few days proved fatal. Before his death 
he made a full confession of the crimes of his past life, mani- 
festing the deepest penitence in view of his guilt, and he 
expired humbly trusting in Jesus for mercy and aceeptance 
with him, Thus were his pious mother’s prayers answered 
at last, and her erring child saved, as we may trust, even at 
the eleventh hour. 








TEACHINGS OF NATURE. 


To one who is in harmony with nature, objects the most 
trivial afford a pleasing and profitable subject of contem- 
plation. I was struck with this recently, while passing 
the day with a young tierd who seemed to have a heart 
overflowing with love to Jesus. 

She directed my attention to an onion that she had found 
in the kitchen closet. “At first,” said Mary, “I thought the 
old onion in the bottom of the basket was nothing but a 
mass of corruption. But, on examination, I saw that a 
germ of life had started from its extremity, absorbing all 
the air and moisture; and as the little germ increased in 
strength, in the same pro rtion the onion had ‘decayed. 
By placing it carefully in the ground,” she said, “I have no 
doubt that it will soon become a goodly plant. Then I 
thought of this frail, dying body, that will soon be laid aside 
to decay, like the dried fag ia bed thatonion. And I rejoiced 
that when the Christian shall put off this tabernacle of the 
flesh, the immortal spirit shall then be transplanted to the 
garden of the Lord.” 

This sug; da profitable train of thought to my own 
mind, and I remembered the words of the apostle, “For 
this cause we faint not; but though our outward man 
perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day. For 
our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; while 
we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen: for the things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things that are not seen are eternal.” 
(2 Cor. iv. 16—18.) 








AN INCIDENT AT NIAGARA. 


A GooD many years since a steamboat was accustomed to 
make daily trips between Buffalo and Niagara Falls. The 
nearest point to which she could approach the mighty 
cataract was Chippewa Creek, about ten miles distant, on 
the Canada side. One day there was a pleasure excursion, 
and several hundred men, women, and children, went down 
from Buffalo. After spending the day in all sorts of amuse- 
ments—in looking upon the falls—admiring the rainbow— 
passing under Table Rock and behind the falling water, 
they gathered themselves on board of the boat, towards 
night, to return to their homes. By some miscalculation 
of the engineer, sufficient steam not been generated, 
and when, after passing out of theoreek, the boat met the 
strong, rapid current of the river, instead of going forward, 
she was slowly, slowly borne backward toward the dreadful 
cataract. The people on board, as may well be imagined, 
became instantly alarmed. The colour fled from their cheeks 
—they stood in hless horror—the roar of the cataract 
sounded fearfully distinct in their ears, as slowly, slowly, 
they were still borne back toward it. At length the engi- 
neer bethought him of the oil with which he lubricated his 
‘machinery. He threw it into the furnace—the flames 
blazed up more intensely —steam was generated more 
rapidly—the wheels moved around with increased velocity 
‘there was a pause, as the Titan forces were contending for 
the mastery. A moment more, and there was an upward 
| movement. Now slowly, slowly, the boat passed against 
the current. In a short time the point of danger was 
| passed, and a long, heavy sigh of relief broke from the 
| bosom of every one'on 
| A venerable, grey-haired man there was among them, 
| He lifted ‘his hat from his head, and said, in a voice trem- 
| bling with emotion, “The Lord has delivered us; t is 
| the name of the Lord. Let us pray.” And down upon the deck 
kneeled the multitude, while the heartfelt offering of thanks- 
| giving went up to God, who had wrought for them so great 
a salvation. But it did not end here. The feeling which 
| had been awakened by the near approach of death did not, 
| with all, pass away when the danger ‘was over, as is’ too 
| often the case. Bven there, on the brink of that awful pre- 
| cipice, many found their Saviour.’ A revival followed in 
| the church to which a large nutaber of them belonged—it 
_ was a Sabbath-school excursion—and many found peace in 
‘believing. One, a man of large wealth, dedicated much of 
| it to God in the building of a church, as a memorial of his 
| gratitude for being snatched from destruction, both in this 
: Jife and the life to come. Thus God got uato himself glory 
| from the ‘carelessness—as we term it—of ‘that engineer, 
through which the lives of hundreds were for the moment 
imperilled. He chose this way to.work out his gracious pur- 
poses toward that people. 
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Pouths’ Department, 


ines 
HINTS. 

Tae weather being unfavourable, the family did not assemble 
+ ee they met at the breakfast table, when the father 
observed, “ EF was later than usual in my return home last 
éveiiing. I was engaged to spend a little time with an 
éxcellent man, my neighbour, and there I hat the good 
fortune to meet with my old friend, Dr. Latitat. This 
gentleman, in years gone by, held the honourable position 
of editor of one of the most influential of our periodicals. 
His amazing amount of information, his kind-hearteduess, 
and his official position, obtained for him a large circle of 
aequaintance; and when conversing with him I may truly 
say, if clocks remind us of time, well-informed men cause 
us to forget it.” 

Could you not, this morning, make the doctor’s remarks 
the subject of discussion? I have no doubt,” said the 
mother, “we shall all be benefited by the observations of a 
man of experience.” 

“Tt is only, my dear, the worthy doctor that can do justice 
to himself; I dare not attempt it. I might give you the 
words, but not the tone, and look, and manner, which im- 
part zést to the subject, be it grave, or be it serious. I have 
yet to learn the art of transferring sparkling and effervescing 
Wine from one vessel to another without injury: But there 
were some hints which he kindly gave to a young gentle- 
man, that may be useful to ourselves.” 

“hen, papa,” said Willie, “as variety is charming, let 
our subject to-day be— 

HINTS, 
and you shall be the speaker.” To which proposition all 


agreed, 
“T assent, with this understanding. that we are to con- 
tinue our usual discussions on other days. 

“In repeating these HINTS, I ought to observe that my 
good friend, when speaking to young persons, often adopts a 
quaint mode of expression, by which his remarks are retamed, 
whereas, if they were more sedately expressed, they might 
be forgotten, as men forget a dream. 

“The doctor was speaking of his former labours, and some 
me remarked that letter-writing was an enormous tax upon 
he time of busy men; he exclaimed, ‘Letters! my dear 

sir, I used to say to my friends, When J am dead, write upon 

y tomb, “killed by the penny post.” I am, it is true, 

iye to this day ; but what would have become of me, if it 

been my misfortune to be a lord chancellor? It so 
happened that I was a great admirer of the chancellor of 
my day, and his lordship, amidst a thousand better claims 
upon his time, was good enough to favour me with his 
notice, and I sometimes obtained a little knowledge of the 
labours of these suffering men, and I arrived at this con- 
clusion—if idleness desires a comfortable abode, she will 
never find it near the woolsack. From one example, judge 
of many. Take the correspondence of a lord chancellor. 

The illustrious person to whom I alluded, from his high 

and influential position, could, of course, do many things, 

but the public always interpreted many things to mean 
every thing, possible and impossible, in his department, and 
out of it; therefore, great men known to everybody would 
write, and little men known to no one would do the same; 
good men, and good-for-little men, would all apply to him, 
orgetting that, although the chancellor might ess an 
iron constitution, he certainly did not possess days with 
more than the usual number of hours, What was the result? 

The early post brought to “ Ermine House” a, pile of letters; 

two hours after arrived another cargo; at ten o’clock, the 

“ worthy man” proceeded to his judicial duties in court, and 

a goodly quantity of letters awaited him; when the court 

broke up, there were the letters that had accumulated during 

the time the court was sitting. On his lordship’s return, 
another armful awaited his attention, which had arrived 
during the morning, and to these were to be added the 
small play of letters sent every half-hour by special messen- 
gers. In the evening, the presence of this legal dignitary 
was required in the House of Lords; of course, no approach 
to the woolsack but throngh a pile of letters; a few more 
tmaust be gathered up when the debate closed, and, as the 
exhausted peer again entered “Ermine House,” another 
handful of lavvage Wo dassailhim. The writers all expected 
their letters to be read; all looked for answers, and a yast 
number looked for something else. I admit our chancellors 
appear not to be constituted like other mortals, but human 
power, like time, has its limit, What is the result? Of 
necessity, the letters undergo a condensing process, which, 
alas! crushes all the flowers of rhetoric and the flowing 
periods; terse, well-expressed, and easily-read epistles may, 
perchance, escape; with respect to the rest, a score or two at 
atime may find their contents cleverly compressed into a half- 
sheet of note paper, written on the top of a hat by one of 
the secretaries, and to save every moment, this epitome 
would be written in the carriage, as the chancellor migrated 
from one scene of labour to another. This great man, besides 
his law patronage, has about 800 livings in his gift, and of 
course 5,000 persons anxious to obtain them for themselves 
or for their friends, and reams of paper are spent in elo- 
quent leading; all which eloquence possibly ends thus: 

The Rev. Ww—— A—— asks for the living of B——; he 
sends fifty testimonials, all good, and offers to send one 
hundred and fifty more. He is recommended by Lords 

O—— ' and D—, and Mr. EB ; the member for the 
borough.” The secretaries are able men and gentlemen, and 
do wonders with their materials; but a little reflection would 
tell the writers, if they wish their letters to be read, they 

must express themselves in the fewest words that can pos- 
sibly conyey their meaning.’” 








Well,” said Walter, “if this be the fate of letters in- 
flicted upon great men, I shall consider my Lord Bacon’ 
definition of eloquence as the best definition of a pa 
letter—‘ Thoughts packed closely.” Long, prosy letters 
ae be classed under the head of ‘Cruelty to ani- 
mals,’ 

“In the course of the evening the doctor addressed him- 
self to a young man of more than ordmary attainments. 
‘A little bird has whispered to me,’ he said, ‘ something 
about your labours, and the happy result of those labours. 
It is very probable that you will some day or other desire 
to give expression to your sentiments through the medium 
of the leading periodicals. I anticipate for. you a favourable 
reception, but pray have mercy on the editors ; their toils 
are often enormous, and one-half of this toil is created by 
the unintentional acts of their contributors.’ , 

“*Sir” said the young man, ‘you tify me by 
your favourable expectation, and you will render me a 
personal kindness by making me acquainted with these 
evils. The amount of ability I may display in my writing 
will be too small to admit of any deduction arising 
from blunders. Pray speak to me as if I were a direful 
offender,’ 

“<*TI take you at your word,’ said the doctor, ‘and should 
the public ever know what I am now whispering to you, 
shall preserve many persons from annoyance, and many an 
editor from an unenviable state of perturbation. These are 
my hints ;— 

“*Tf you write upon a subject upon which a hundred men 
already have written, your own good sense will tell you 
that no editor can give it a place in his periodical unless 
you present your subject in a novel point of view, or adduce 
applicable arguments hitherto unemployed, or commend 
your production by the powers of imagination and the 
vigour of your composition. 

“<‘Tf you are writing upon some event pertaining to 
Queen Anne or to George the First, it is rarely needful to go 
back to the creation, or to make mention of those respect- 
able persons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, Let your writings 
beadrem. Stick to your subject, or to change the simile, 
when you are sporting, fire on your own grounds, and do 
not wander over other men’s manors. 

“¢Tf for any offence you may hereafter commit, you 
should be given up, by the Fates to write poetry, do not 
seek to make others sharers in your punishment by desir- 
ing them to read it. Bad prose is very trying; bad poetry 
is worse. Poctry may have merit, and yet not be good 
enough for publication. Poets are born, not bred, and it is 
only the poetry of poetic minds that commands attention. 
There are abundance of “nonsense verses” besides those 
produced daily at Eton and Harrow. 

“* When en in writing for the printer, do not be 
under the delusion that writing-paper costs three shillings 
a sheet, in place of three sheets for a penny. You may 
imagine that only simpletons fall into this error, but [ 
assure you amazingly sensible men are guilty of strange 
freaks in this paper business. Pope, we are told, wrote his 
poems on the backs of old letters. Fielding, after expend- 
ing a guinea during the carousals of the evening, in an 
economical spirif would write his productions on the scraps 
of paper in which his tobacco had been encased. When 
you write, you may rely upon this fact—you are not using 
the last sheet of paper in the kingdom; therefore write 
only on oné side, leave a margin for emendations, and write 
soas to leave a space between the lines to dot an é, or to 
cross a ¢, should such be needful. At this moment I have 
in my possession a letter written by James Montgomery, 
the poet; it is large folio, written on four sides, and there 
is forced into that letter matter enough to fill a pamphlet. 
We forgive Montgomery anything, but all men are not 
Montgomeries. 

“¢ Let me also observe, in reference to the handwriting: 
write badly if you like, but pray write legibly. A celebrated 
barrister indulged in three kinds of writing—one kind that he 
could read himself, one that his clerk could read, and a third 
that no man on earth could read. Please not to select the 
third style. It is not gratifying to an editor pressed for 
time to open a manuscript and find the handwriting like 
the tracings of a spider who had escaped from the ink- 
bottle. Some years since, it was settled at the Post-office 
that'so many strokes one way and so many dashes another 
way meant “Curtis;’ and as such it passed, for no one could 
undertake to say this hieroglyphic was not Curtis. One man 
baffled all readers by his signature, which could only be com- 
pared toa very crooked corkscrew. At length it was dis- 
covered that he discarded the horizontal mode of signature, 
and invented the perpendicular. I have been at times 
obliged to cut out a signature, or an address, and affix it to 
an enyelope, confiding in Post-office instinct. You will 
perhave say to me, “ But how did you dispose of the pro- 

uctions that were thus written?” My answer is—I 
breathed a wish for the improvement of the writers, and a 
vision passed before my mind of the housemaid and the 
tronk-maker, and the manuscripts disappeared. As a poli- 
tical economist, I rank these things under the head of “ un- 
productive labour.” 

**Po give you, said the doctor, turning to us, ‘an idea 
of the injury men inflict upon themselves by adopting a 
mode of writing that no one can read — 


An officer wrote to a person of high rank and influence, 
soliciting an appointment which had recently become yacant. 
The peer to whom the letter was addressed was anxious to 

romote the wishes of his friend, but by no possibility could 

e make out what those wishes were. The recéiver of the 
letter fled to the ladies of the household. No aid could they 
render. All were vexed at so much loss of time, and grieved 
that they could not benefit the man whom they wished to serve. 





When the explanations arrived the appoint nt meas 
since that time the officer has lost his dlueteious any - 

“*Tt is great rudeness to give pain to others by illegible 
writing; but there is this catisfaction—-Megible Wathng 
mostly pays the penalty. tak 

A lady addressed an epistle to the Queen Dowager, in some- 
thing approaching to a hundred lines, and these minutely and 
wretch written. The t was @ reply that aid not 
occupy half a line, and which might have been expressed by a 
little ho of only bora letters. 

“* When, my friend, you write for publication, if you 
prefer a skewer, borrow a skewer and yse it, but do not 


Write with a needle! Editors have eyes, and good eyes, but 
I know not any who keep microseopes, 

_ “‘ Remember, alse, the laws of chemistry. No bottle of 
ink that you can purchase for sixpence will retain its vigour 
when increased by 9 gallon of liquid, nor will it admit of 
dilution for the fortieth time. It would provoke the very 
meekest of men to be obliged to spell out a manuscript 
of which scarcely a letter can be seen, to say nothing of th 
injustice done to a production by thus straining’ out the 
words and phrases.’ 

“Then, sir,’ said the young man, ‘ if I lose sight of these 
—, Z shall probably lose sight of my manu- 
seri ’ 

“*T fear, replied the doctor, ‘that would be the un- 
avoidable penalty ; I dare not say the undeserved.’ 

‘At this period the conversation became general, in 
the course of the evening, our host was speaking of the 
caoatey which young men experience in finding suitable 
oceupa' i 
wx se tea young man,’ said the doctor, ‘ would be, 
if you have the world before you, and are to be the archi- 
tect of your own fortune, cultivate some one attainment to 
a high degree; medioere attainments will not pay. If it 
be a man’s lot to black shoes, if he can black them better, 
black them quicker, and black them cheaper than other 
men, he will secure employment. Talent, like tallow, will 
always find a market; but, remember, it must be talent. 
There are some men in the world who are like wheel- 
barrows—only go on as far as you push them; if you cease 
to push, they cease to progress. How few of us can help 
these helpless men ! 

“*Let me show you how men profit who have attained to 
excellence even in one department of science or of literature. 

A friend of mine, in years gone by, had to pass an examination, 
and his reading could not be brought to bear upon the topics. 
Luckily the examiners requested his opinion upon a subject, and 
this opinion was to be expressed at length and in Latin. Frém 
that moment the young fellow felt that he was safe, Latin was 
his stronghold, and at the close of the examination he was 
informed that his Latinity was truly Ciceronian. In a few 
weeks he obtained an appointment which was followed by another 
that placed him above the turmoil and anxieties of life, so faras 
the ‘‘ ways and means” are concerned, and this prosperity he 
enjoyed for nearly thirty years. 

«fake another instance :— 

An older friend had made a mistake—he had married without 
an income, and then diséovered that domestic affection, though 
beyond all price, is not appreciated by the baker, and is held in 
slight esteem by landlords and tax-gatherers. The poor man’s 
finances had dwindled to one shilling, when, passing a book- 
stall, he invested half his funds—namely, sixpencé—in the 
purchase of an old book. This book suggested an idea to a 
man who knew how to embody his thoughts, and whose style of 
writing would command attention, Want sharpened his wits, 
and the bope of reward sweetened labour. He wrote an article 
and published it for one shilling ; it attracted notice, and led to 
a literary appointment of £800 a year, which he retained for 
many years. 

«* Another case occurred—only this man was not suffering 
from contracted income. He wrote a pamphlet on some 
subject connected with political economy, and thereby 
obtained a post of £1,200 a year. 

“¢A gentleman who is now looked up to as of high 
authority in his profession, and held in great esteem, is 
indebted, under Providence, to his available talent in one 
particular department for the position he now oceupies. 

“¢T would advise a young fellow who had a head om his 
shoulders and something in if, to bear in mind that every 
man has a talent, and therefore to find out his own talent or 
his half talent as speedily as possible ; and when he has found 
out wherein it lies, to cultivate it diligently, and this will be 
to him to sail with the wind and the tide. I would recommend 
him to choose, every year, a subject for spare moments—to 
have the means of studying that subject always at hand, and 
to continue the study during the leisure moments for one 
year, and at the end of a year to select another, and to follow 
the same system. If the first year had been devoted, we will 
suppose, to Italian, let the next be to Spanish, another 
year to botany, another to geology, another to short-hand. 
These supernumeraries to his general education will one day 
do him service, and will aid him in finding out his favourite 
study. Any one of these, thoroughly attained, will secure an 
income, and when Louis Philippe could speak of himself as 
having been compelled at one period to live upon tenpence 
a day, and declared that he had often polished his own boots, 
we must see the importance of being superior to the changes 
of fortune.” 

“T am sure, sir,” said Walter, “ we are greatly obiiged to 
you for enabling us to become wise through the medium of 
another man’s wisdom.” 

“ Papa,” cried Willie, “I thank you; I have lent you 
both my ears.” 

“Come and take a walk with me, as it is now fine, and 
obligingly make as good use of your eyes as you assure me 
you haye done with your ears. Willie and I say good 
morning. Remember to be prepared for to-morrow’s 
subject.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. 


THERE are hopes which, for various reasons, and good 
reasons, are feeble and faint, having little life or power. 
We cannot stop to speak of them now, but hasten to 
testify our agreement with the apostle, that the Chris- 
tian’s hope should be a “ lively hope” —that there should 
be in it animation, ardour, power. 

1. Because it has its origin in Him who is the Life of 
the universe. ‘‘ Who hath begotten us again unto a 
lively hope.” The living God is its author. Born of 
such a parentage, the Christian hope is unworthy of its 
noble origin, if it is not instinct with life. 

2. Because of the object on which it fastens, it should 
be a lively hope. It anticipates good, and that ona 
boundless scale. Ifthe good in view were small, tempo- 
rary, and unsubstantial, then hope would be in harmony, 
if it were of little vigour or power. But Christian hope 
embraces the infinite blessedness of God’s eternal friend- 
ship—an everlasting home in the presence of the Lamb 
—the eternal indwelling of the Holy Comforter— 
communion and fellowship with all the high and holy 
intelligences of heaven—and the endless development of 
the soul’s noble powers in the study and ever-growing 
knowledge and enjoyment of God. What can set a 
human soul on fire if these things cannot? “What can 
give life to hope, if it cannot be given by such anticipa- 
tions? What hope has so much to inspire it as the 
Christian’s? It is doing wrong not to have the most 
animating and joyful hope, since God offers such sublime 
objects to our contemplation to inspire it. 

3. The Christian’s hope should be full of life and 
power, because it is sure to exert so happy an influence 
over every other part of his character. Hope gives 
courage to the soldier, zeal to the labourer, industry to 
the mechanic, animation and ardour to all the activities 
of life. Faintness of hope causes faintness everywhere, 
and the fervour of hope gives animation to every human 
endeavour. 

So it is with Christian hope. If it have life and 
power, it will infuse life and power into every grace and 
duty of the Christian. Prayer grows more fervent, love 
to souls more ardent, self-denial more welcome and easy, 
temptation will be more boldly and sternly resisted, and 


trial and sorrow more cheerfully sustained. A lively | 
hope will make the soul lively, animated, vigorous, and | 
joyful, amid all the duties and scenes of the Christian’s | 


life. This is the kind of hope that “ purifieth the soul,” 
and “maketh it not ashamed,” nor discouraged, nor 
faint, nor backward anywhere; but bold, earnest, and 
happy everywhere, and in every duty, as it hastens on 
to the final consummation of hope in glory. 

Therefore it is sad to see the Christian’s hope faint 
and feeble. 

1. Because other men’s hopes are not so, where there 
is not a thousandth part to animate them that there is 
to animate the Christian. Worldly men’s objects are 
small, the Christian’s of boundless greatness — their 
crown corruptible, the Christian’s incorruptible—their 
reward the vanishing bubbles of earthly good—the 
Christian’s reward an ‘ exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” 

2. The Christian’s feeble hope inflicts injury upon 
himself and upon the cause of piety. He is a loser in 
honour, in usefulness, in spiritual joy and spiritual pro- 


_| apostolic comment do we find the distinguishing feature 


gress, and Zion a loser by all the failures in promoting 
her welfare, which his hope occasions. 

A LIVELY HOPE! Christian! can you be content in 
the shame, and wrong, and harm of having any other ? 








“THE WAY OF CAIN.” 


To an extent, perhaps, not generally recognised, the early 
narratives of Scripture embody (though it be but in the 
germ) the principles on which both God and man have 
acted, from the time that Adam and Eve first tenanted 
the garden. The familiar account of the sacrifice of Cain 
and Abel will afford an illustration of this statement. 
“Tf thou doest well,” or as it is rendered in the Septua- 
gint, “if thou offer correctly, shalt thou not have the 
excellency? (marg.) and if thou doest not well, a sin- 
offering lieth at the door; and his (Abel’s) desire shall 
be subject unto thee, and thou shalt rule over him.” 
Such are the words of remonstrance with which the 
wrathful rebel Cain was, first appealed to by his Maker. 
A reference to the 11th of Hebrews leaves us in no 
uncertainty as to the nature and the measure of his 

ilt. As in the early narrative we read, “If thou offer 
correctly, shalt thou not have the excellency ?” so, in the 


of Abel’s “ more excellent sacrifice” to be, that it was 
offered in faith. “By faith Abel offered unto God a 
more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained 
witness that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts: 
and by it he being dead yet speaketh.” The testimony 
of the Book of Genesis and the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is, therefore, alike to this effect, that the nature of the 
offering expressed the faith of the offerer, or the lack of 
it respectively. 

That this belief was not a mere recognition of the 
claims of Jehovah as Creator, is evident on the surface, 
for Cain brings an offering which, in his judgment, was 
“ pleasant to the eyes.” The only alternative would 
appear to be, that faith was in exercise in the one case, 
with regard to a communication made by the Almighty 
to these sons of fallen parents, and was not exercised in 
the other. Such a communication we meet with in 
immediate connection with the fall; and though couched 
in figurative language, and recorded to have been 
primarily addressed to the great Author of Evil himself, 
no Christian reader of the Bible will for a moment doubt 
that its purport was understood by those it immediately 
concerned, no less than by ourselves—that it revealed 
nothing less than the wondrous purpose of God, “ that 
through death his Son should destroy him that had 
(then gained) the power of death, that is, the devil.” 
Such we take to be the testimony by which righteous 
Abel, being dead, yet speaketh. What, then, was the 
peculiar character of the sin of Cain—in that he “ offered 
not correctly?” It may be said, we think, to be four- 
fold.” 1. He disbelieved the gracious promise of deliver- 
ance by means of “ the woman’s seed.” 2. He repudiated 
the malediction denounced against the earth, “ Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake.” 3. He ignored the fact that 
his father and himself were involved in this curse. 
4. He brought “of the fruit of the (cursed) ground an 
offering unto Jehovah”—he brought an offering which 
failed to recognise the fact of the fall, and the antidote 
which was in store, through the rich mercy of God. 


before God. We need but to glance at the professing 
churches of Christ, in our own day, to ascertain whether 
or not the leaven of this principle has found admittance 
there. Few readers will require to be reminded thata 
recent ebullition of philosophy, falsely so called, derives 
its origin from a principle no less remote than that of the 
first murderer. May these writers, through the com- 

ion of God, escape the denunciation recorded by an 
mspired author: ‘‘ Woe unto them! for they have gone 
in the way of Cain, and ran greedily after the error of 
a for reward, and perished in the gainsaying of 

ore. 








roe Scripture Explained. 


“And the key of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder." 

Isa, xxii. 22.° : 
THE allusion here made is at once explained by the fact that 
it is the custom in the East for people to carry their key on 
their shoulder. The handle is generally made of brass, 
though sometimes of silver, and is often nicely worked in a 
device of filigree. The corner of a handkerchief is tied to 
the ring; the key is then placed on the shoulder, and the 
handkerchief hangs down in front. At other times they 
have a bunch of large keys, and then they have half on one 
side of the shoulder, and half on the other. For a man thus 
to march along, with a large key on his shoulder, shows at 
once that he is a person of consequence. Hence the expres- 
sions: “Raman is in great favour with the Modeliar, for he 
now carries the key.” “Whose key have you got on your 
shoulder?” “The key of the house of David” was to be 
on the shoulder of Eliakim, who was a type of him who had 
“the government upon his shoulder; the Messiah, the 
Prince of Peace.” 





'™ “He that exalteth his gate seeketh destruction.”"—Prov. xvii. 19, 


MatrHew HEnry gives the general bearing of this passage 
when he says, “Those that are ambitious and aspiring 
expose themselves to a great deal of trouble, such as man 
times ends in their ruin. He that exalteth his gate builds 
a stately house, at least a fine frontispiece, that he may 
overtop and outshine his neighbours; he seeks his own 
destruction, and takes a deal of pains to ruin himself; he 
makes his gate so large, that his house and estate go out at 
it.” The moral here suggested is, that extravagance leads 
to ruin; or it may be, that the most humble are the most 
safe. It is the practice of the Arabs to ride on horseback 
into the houses of those they intend to plunder, and hence 
the doors are designedly built low to prevent the intrusion. 
Thus a French Abbé, describing his admission into a 
monastery near Jerusalem, says, “The passage is so\' low, 
that it will scarcely admit a horse, and it is shut by a gate 
of iron, strongly secured in the inside. As soon as we 
entered, it was again made fast with various bolts and bars 
of iron, a precaution extremely necessary in a desert place, 
exposed to the incursions and insolent attacks of the Arabs.” 
Among the Persians, too, the same defensive measures are 
employed, in order “to hinder the servants of the great 
from entering it on horseback, which, when any act of 
oppression is going on, they would make no scruple to do.” 
“The habitation of a man in power is known by his gate,” 
says Morier, “which is generally elevated in proportion to 
the vanity of its owner.” Hence we see that “he that 
exalteth his gate seeketh destruction.” 








Presenting himself thus presumptuously before the 
Lord, in wilful defiance of his divine decree, he reaps | 
the due reward of his deeds; he is banished, as a pol- 
luted being, from the presence of Infinite Holiness; his | 
tainted offering is rejected with himself. Abel’s offering, 
on the other hand, but echoed the sentence of Jehovah— | 
‘he also brought of the firstlings of his flock, and of the 
fat thereof ;” he brought that which spoke of spotless 
perfection in connection with death, in the future pro- | 
vision of God, and, at the same time, bore testimony to 
his own deserts. This we believe to be the teaching of 
| that sacrificial act, by which “he being dead yet | 
speaketh.” 

The subsequent history of our race develops but the 
counterpart of the course thus taken by one of its 
earliest progenitors. What is the ‘ prayer” of the 
Pharisee but ‘the way of Cain” in principle? “ God— 
(not “my God,” much less ‘ my Father ”)—God, I thank 
thee that J am not as other men, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. J fast twice in the 
week, J give tithes of all that J possess.” The Pharisee, 
in bringing his thank-offering, his self-denial, and his 
‘tithes ” before the Lord, is, like Cain of old, but offer- 
ing that which is “pleasant to the (blinded) eye” of 
nature; while the publican, on the other hand, takes his 


i 


God is, on his behalf. ‘ Standing afur off, he would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to me, a 
sinner.” Whether we look at Jew or Gentile, in 
ancient or modern times, we see men actuated by 
precisely the same principles in every direction, The 
Pagan, with his prayer-wheel and self-inflicted torture, 
differs only in act from the self-satisfied Pharisee with 








his “thanks” and “ fasts ;” they occupy similar ground 


“tHe speaketh| with his feet, he teacheth with his fingers.”"—Prov. vi. 13° 
In the East sandals are not worn in-doors, so that the feet are 


, exposed. When guests wish quietly to address one another, 


they convey the intimation by the feet and toes. Ifa person 


! wishes to leave a room in company with another, he raises 


one of his feet ; and should the other refuse, he also raises a 
foot, and then suddenly puts it down on the ground. “He 
teacheth with his fingers.” When merchants wish to make 
a bargain in the presence of others, without making known 
their terms, they sit on the ground, have a piece of cloth 
thrown over the lap, and then put each a hand under, and 
thus speak with their fingers! When Brahmins convey 
religious mysteries to their disciples, they teach with their 
fingers, their hands being concealed in the folds of their 
robes, The gesticulations of foreigners, who employ their 
eyes, hands, shoulders, and feet to convey their meaning, 
are very expressive. 








SUCCESS IN LIFE—HOW TO GAIN IT, 
III. 


ANOTHER element of success in life is intelligence. 

There are persons, perhaps, who may be ready to stop 
here and say, “Ah! then it is useless for me to aim at 
success. I am naturally dull.” And a good many more 
readers will be likely to exclaim, “ Well, I havethat element 


place, as it were, by Abel’s altar, and acknowledges that |"of success, at all events, for something tells me that I am a 
his hope consists not in what himself is, but in what | 8° 


nius |” 

Now I will just remark, first, that it is a good deal easier 
to say that something is impossible than it is to set about 
and do it; and second, that a man may be heir to plenty of 
money, and yet not have a shillingin his pocket to buy hi 

a dinner. 

To prevent mistakes, let me say at the outset that intelli- 
gence, in the sense in which the word is here used, is partly 
a gift, but much more an acquirement. Children of intelli- 
gent parents usually come into the world with an intellectual 
capacity which may be developed by education into high 
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intelligence. Asa general rule, the best educated man is 
the most intelligent. We all know, of course, that educa- 
tion does not consist merely in going to school. It lasts 
through life. Not until a man dies is his school work 
ended, and then, indeed, you may write upon his tombstone, 
Epvcatrp. But I am speaking now of the kind of educa- 
tion to be derived from books. 

It rests, then, a good deal with a man’s parents and with 
himself whether or not he is possessed of sufficient intelli- 
gence to make his way in the world. A good schooling is 
better every way than a fortune; but failing this, a resolute 
student may become his own schoolmaster. Has he the 
will? that is the main point. Some men are fond of 
lamenting lost opportunities, but they cannot sum them up 
till they add to them the last and perhaps the largest item— 
the time spent in lamentation. You, my friend, choose a 
manlier course. The past is gone. Do something, I do not 
say in the time to come, for that is no man’s property, but 
in the time that is, in the immediate now, That is the only 
time for work. 

Some persons may be ready to plead poverty and other 
adverse circumstances by way of excuse for failing to culti- 
vate the mind. ‘Well, these may be very great difficulties, 
and I should be sorry to underrate them, but they have 
been overcome again and in by persons who had none of 
the advantages which the humblest Englishman of our day 
— Captain Cook, the celebrated navigator, began 

ife as a cabin boy, and Benjamin Franklin, the philosopher 

and statesman, as a printer’s apprentice. Lord Eldon, late 
Lord Chancellor of England, was the son of acoal merchant ; 
Chief Justice Tenterden of a penny barber; and Ferguson, 
the philosopher, of a working weaver. Heyne, the German 
scholiast, was born in a peasant’s hut; and Burns, the bard 
of Scotland, followed the plough. Chatterton, probably, 
died of starvation; and Johnson, Goldsmith, Crabbe, Cole- 
ridge, and Keats—and how many more eminent men since 
their day ?—felt the pressure of poverty ; but adverse circum- 
stances did not keep them down, and certainly need not 
keep down any young man who has the privilege of living 
in our own times. 

The money cost of education, as you know, has been 
steadily growing less since the invention of printing, and 
now the materials may be had for next to nothing. In 
London, at certain institutions, young men may get book 
learning of most kinds without paying a penny even for the 
books. In many country towns and villages there are 
evening classes kept up by some Christian men, and the 
charge of admission is small. Then books, and instructive 
periodicals, and newspapers are so cheap as to be within 
every one’s means. For these reasons, among others, it is 
of no use for any reader of these articles to excuse his want 
of success by the plea that he is “naturally dull.” We are 
all “naturally” many things, which would be our ruin, if we 
were content to remain in our natural state. 

But the person with a genius is, if possible, more difficult 
to deal with. There are very many young men and women 
who secretly think they are persons of genius, and they expect 
that their talents will, somehow or other, pull them through 
all difficulties, and insure their success in life. On the first 
point it is barely possible that they may be right, but on the 
second they are assuredly wrong. 

When I went to school there was a boy who used to be 
always at play in the evening when I was learning my 
lessons, I do not mean to convey, as you may suppose, that 
he was a bad boy and I was a good one; but merely that he 
was a*good deal the cleverer of the two. In fact, he could 
pick up in half an hour a lesson which cost most of usa 
whole evening’s labour, and we dull fellows, I am afraid, 
rather envied him. We knew that he was a boy of genius, 


and though, somehow, he did not stand so high in the school | 


as might have been expected, we all felt sure that he would 
one day be a great man. It is many years since that time, 
and there are some names before the public which I recog- 
nise as those of old school-fellows, but, strange to say, our 
Genius has never been heard of. The plodding boys at 
school were the only ones who got on in the larger school of 
the world. 

The successful men of all ages have worked hard, Cicero 
and Demosthenes were diligent students; so was Sir 
‘William Jones, the Oriental scholar; Sir Isaac Newton, the 
distinguished philosopher; Michael Angelo, one of the 
greatest names in art; Handel and Haydn, the eminent 
musicians, But it is unnecessary to multiply examples. We 
must cultivate our powers if we would have them to do us 
real service, and there is no healthy mind so dull that it will 
not amply repay cultivation. 

And here I reach a point of the highest importance to 
every young man, and that point is the necessity of reli- 
gion to give a right direction to the cultivated intellect. 
An educated mind, unsanctified by the Spirit of God, is no 
guarantee of success, even in the worldliest sense. It is but 
an increased power for evil, and most of us probably know 
instances in which it has served to hurry its possessor into 
total ruin. But the faith of the Christian adds a degree of 
strength to the mind which it can obtain from no other 
source, and which fits it, as nothing else can, to pass with 
safety and success through the struggles of life. 

Moreover, there is nothing which tends so much to develop 
and to elevate the mind as does true religion. This must 
necessarily be the case. For what is true religion but a 
walking with God, a state of communion with the Father of 
spirits ? 








Hx that so loveth you as to have prepared for you the 
glorious kingdom, cannot but intend to keep dey safe by the 
way. But strength is not promised to-day for the trials of 
to-morrow, 





Che Palf-bour Bible Class. 


IV.—HISTORY OF JOSEPH (Continued). 

You will remember that we promised to continue the 
history of Joseph in this our fourth lesson. We have 
seen that Jacob, not very wisely, made a pet or favourite 
of his son Joseph ; that he listened to his reports touching 
the life and conduct of his brothers, and thus provoked 
the jealousy and ill-will of his other sons. We have 
seen how Joseph thus became each day more hateful.in 
the eyes of his brothers, and how they viewed every- 
thing which he said or did in the worst possible light. 
We have seen, when Joseph came with a frank and 
open heart, and told them his dream, how indignant 
they became, and how their souls burned with revenge ; 
what expedients they adopted to get rid of this object of 
their hatred; how they first meditated murder, and 
were only prevented from imbruing their hands in their 
brother’s blood by the kindly interposition of Reuben, 
whose whole nature revolted from such a deed; how 
they afterwards agreed to throw him into a pit, and then 
leave him to all the thousand chances of life and death ; 
how on seeing a caravan of Midianite travellers and 
merchants approaching, it occurred to Judah that it 
would be better to sell Joseph into slavery, than to leave 
him to die or be destroyed in the pit; how they sold 
him to these Midianites for the paltry sum of twenty 
pieces of silver, and went back to their father with a lie 
in their right hand. Joseph was sold as a slave, and 
the Midianites took him into Egypt, where, by a wonder- 
ful series of providential arrangements, he became the 
future saviour of that country, as well as the support 
and the stay of his father’s house. 

To bring the second and third scenes in the life of 
Joseph before us, let us take the words which we find 
recorded in Genesis xli. 388—45 ; and now read them :— 

**And Pharaoh said unto his servants, Can we find such a 
one as this is, a man in whom the Spirit of God is? 

‘And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Forasmuch as God hath 
showed thee all this, there is none so discreet and wise as thou 


“Thou shalt be over my house, and according unto thy 
word shall all my people be ruled : only in the throne will I be 
greater than thou, 

**And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, See, I have set thee over 
all the land of Egypt. 

**And Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand, and put it 
upon Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, 
and put a gold chain about his neck ; 

**And he made him to ride in the second chariot which he 
had ; and they cried before him, Bow the knee: and he made 
him ruler over all the land of Egypt. 

*¢ And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I am Pharaoh, and without 
thee shall no man lift up his band or foot in all the land of 


tt. 
* And Pharaoh called pce age name Zaphnath-paaneah ; 
and he gave him to wife Asenath the daughter of Poti-pherah 
ved of On, And Joseph went out over all the land of 


Was Potiphar, who bought Joseph for a domestic 
slave or servant, a man of any note or influence in the 
land of Egypt? 

“Tt is sup that he commanded the royal guard, 
and therefore he was a man of no mean position.” 

We are told that from the time Joseph entered the 
service of Potiphar, everything in his master’s house 
prospered ; now what was the secret of this success ? 

‘In chapter xxxix. 2, we are told, that * the Lord was 
with Joseph,’ and Joseph being faithful to the trust 
which Potiphar had committed to him, and diligent in 
the discharge of every duty, the blessing of God rested 
on all that he did, and so he prospered.” 

Joseph was entirely devoted to the interest of Potiphar, 
and sg could not but entertain the highest regard 
for Joseph. 

When an effort was made in the absence of his master 
to draw Joseph into sin, by what strength did he resist 
and overcome the temptation ? 

‘‘We are told in chapter xxxix. 9, that he met the 
temptation with the reply, ‘How can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God?’ and because he loved 
God more than the pleasures of sin, God gave him grace 
to withstand the evil.” 

Very good. Now, here are three very important 
lessons, worthy of being remembered by you all :— 

1. In whatever situation of life you are placed, be 
resolved to win for yourselves a character for honesty and 
uprightness. Always place your master’s interest above 
your own. This is the way to gain confidence and 
sepeet, honour and reward, and to rise to still greater 
influence. 

2. You will, like Joseph, often be tempted; now the 
sin lies not in the temptation, but in yielding to it. 
Joseph overcame by the love of God in his heart. Take 
him as your pattern. In proportion as you love God, 
you will hate sin, and flee from it. 

3. Whatever opinion others may form of you, never be 
indifferent to the testimony of your own conscience. 
This is next to the favour and approvalof God. A guilty 
conscience converts a man into a coward ; a good con- 
science clothes him with the might of a hero. 

When Potiphar returned home, and his wife suc- 
ceeded in making him believe that Joseph had been the 


guilty party, how did Potiphar behave towards the 
youth, under whose hand everything in his house and in 
his field had so wonderfully succeeded? 

“He not only threw him into prison, but there is 
reason to believe that he abandoned him to entire 
neglect.” 

dt was a cold and comfortless place, that gaol into 
which Joseph was cast, but even there his virtues shone 
out in all their strength and loveliness. Nor let it ever 
be forgotten by you, that true excellence seldom goes 
unnoticed or unrewarded. However humble our con- 
dition, or mean our birth, a pure, upright, consistent 
character is sure to command and insure esteem. 

Into what society was Joseph thrown in prison which 
led to his future elevation ? 

‘** Among his fellow-prisoners were the king’s baker 
and butler, both of whom had a dream which they told to 
Joseph, and which he interpreted. One of these men was 
set free and restored to his former office in the royal house- 
hold; and Pharaoh, his master, having had a dream which 
none of his priests or wise men could explain, his butler 
at once thought of Joseph, and of the power which he 
aes of interpretation, and having named him to 

haroah, this was the first in that wondrous series of 
events which led to his future elevation.” 

It has been said that a kindness which is truly a kind- 
ness, never yet found a bosom that was ungrateful. But, 
if so, the butler would have been actuated by a very 
different feeling in reference to Joseph. 

If so, then he would not have been so long unmindful 
of Joseph, whom he had left behind him in the prison. 
There was nothing large or generous in the heart of the 
butler. His was a narrow, mean, selfish spirit. His 
bosom glowed with no warm, brotherly feeling. He was 
aman without sympathy and without soul—a character 
this, remember, ever to be despised and shunned. May 
it never be your character in youth or in manhood. 

When Pharaoh sent for Joseph, under the impression 
that he had the power of interpretation, did Joseph 
allow the king to cherish the thought that he possessed 
any such power in himself? 

‘“No; for at once he said to Pharaoh, ‘Itis not in 
me; God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.’” 

You thus see that Joseph made no vain, empty boast 
of the extraordinary gift which had been wed 
upon him, but looked up to God as the fountain of 
all wisdom, and gave him all the glory: so beautifully 
did his piety shine out, even in the presence of royalty. 
In him it was no pretence—no sham, but something 
genuine and true. And be assured there is nothing like 
acting a true part in life. Hypocrisy is always hateful, 
in whomsoever found, but most hateful in youth. Be 
true—true to yourselves and true to others, and you may 
then challenge the world. 

In the counsel which Joseph gave to Pharaoh in refe- 
rence to providing against the seven years’ famine, what 
po of his character came more prominently into 
view 

“ Prudence, wisdom, sound judgment, and the most 
marked disinterestedness on behalf of the péople over 
whom he had been placed.” 

When the seven years of abundance had rolled away, 
and were followed by seven years of scantiness and 
scarceness, and the people were perishing for lack of 
bread, why did Joseph make the people pay for the very 
corn which he had formerly taken from them and laid up 
in such abundance in the royal stores throughout the 
land ? 

‘* Had he dealt it out in the form of charity, they 
would not have put the same value upon it; while its 
sale, according to the necessities of the individual or the 
family, and making it imperative that each one should 
pay for what he received, induced him to make the best 
and the most of his portion.” 

And in this line of action we have another instance 
of Joseph’s enlightened wisdom and sound judgment. 

Since the famine was not confined to Egypt, but 
pressed with equal severity upon the inhabitants of 
Canaan, how did Jacob come to know that corn could 
be obtained in Egypt? 

‘The intercourse between the two countries was not 
infrequent, and there can be no doubt that, in a time of 
almost universal famine, such a mode of procedure as 
that adopted by Joseph to meet the wants of the Egyp- 
tians would not fail to circulate and spread in other and 
surrounding regions. Nor does Jacob say more, in send- 
ing his sons to provide against death from starvation, 
than that he had heard there was corn in Egypt, and 
that it might be bought for money.” 

How are we to account for the part which Joseph now 
acted towards these his own brothers—for such he recog- 
nised them to be—and yet, on their telling him that they 
had come from the land of Canaan to buy corn, he 
feigned not to believe them, and charged them with 
being spies, who had come to search out the nakedness of 
the country? 

‘Tt was, no doubt, to put their principles and character 
to the test, and to discover whether any change for the 
better had come over their unruly spirits.” 

Yes; or it might be also to lead them to a deeper 





knowledge of their own heart, to force upon them the 
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memory of the past, to induce corresponding penitence, 
and then to seize upon the moment when their heart was 
subdued, and softened, and susceptible, to make himself 
known to them. 

Why is the cup which was put into the mouth 
of Benjamin’s sack called the cup by which Joseph 
divined ? 

“Tt. is said that there was a species of pretended 
divination by cups practised by the Egyptians and other 
nations in the East ; while the fact that Joseph professed 
to divine by his cup out of which he was wont to drink 
was nothing more than adapting himself to the ideas of 
the times and country in which he lived.” 

The learned authorities are greatly divided in their 
Opinion on the subject of divination by cups. According 
to Eastern tradition, there was a cup which possessed 
the wonderful property of representing in it the whole 
world, and all the things which were there doing; it was 
said to have been found filled with the elixir of immor- 
tality, in digging the foundations of the ancient Perse- 
polis. But, giving up the tradition, it is well-known 
that divination by cups is still pretended to by persons 
of rank and influence, when their aim is to produce 
alarm, or to extort some revelations, or to insure com- 
pliance and obedience from others; and it is just possible 
that this may have been the design of Joseph in the 
present expedient. 

What was the final and striking incident which led 
Joseph to make himself known to his brethren ? 

* The noble, generous, disinterested conduct of Judah, 
who offered to give up his freedom, his family, and his 
very life for the ransom of his brother Benjamin, whom 
Joseph had detained. He cared not what might become 
of himself, if his brother were only set at liberty.” 

This manly conduct on the part of Judah was indeed 
too much for Joseph’s loving heart, and having reassured 
his brethren that he was Joseph their brother, whom 
they had sold into Egypt, he desired them to hasten 
back to Canaan, inform Jacob that his son Joseph was 
still alive, and bring him back with them, and he would 
give them a possession in the land of Goshen, as there 
were still five years of famine to be endured, and it might 
— so heavily upon them as to reduce them to the 
owest depth of poverty. 

When Jacob was introduced by Joseph into the 
presence of Pharaoh, what was the one peculiar feature 
of his character which stood out most conspicuously ? 

‘* His simple and unaffected piety.” 

As they stood face to face, the royal man was far 
inferior to the man of God. The one, it is true, was 
surrounded by every form and variety of material, out- 
ward grandeur, but the other was possessed of every 
inward moral excellence. The one laid claim to an 
émpire among men, the rights and the prerogatives of 
the other were laid in the kingdom of ‘ 

Can it be said in any sense, that the life of Joseph 
was long? 

“Tf ‘that life be long which serves life’s great end,’ 
then his was truly a long life, though he did not reach 
the age of his father or his remoter ancestors.” 
~ How true it is that life is not to be counted by days, 
but by heart-throbs. A man may see a hundred years, 

d yet, during the whole of that time, may fail to live. 
tf he did not fulfil the great end of his being, life is lost. 
Not so with Joseph. ‘There was nothing little—nothing 
selfish in his character. He lived for others, and to do 
good was his fixed and lofty aim. It was this which 
made his life so conspicuous, and his death so happy ; 
and he went down to his grave full of honour, where he 
now rests till that day when, with all the pious dead, he 
shall be raised in power and be clothed with glory. 

The lessons to be learned from this life of Joseph are 
principally these :— 

I. FiniaL LOVE AND REVERENCE. ‘Honour thy 
father and mother” is a Divine command, and has the 
promise of long life and length of days. 

if. Krxp AND GENEROUS CONDUCT AS A BROTHER. 
To make a brother or a sister happy, is something better 
than a throne or a crown, 

Ill. Firm AND UNYIELDING yirTvE. No one is 
beyond the reach and the force of temptation, and our 
happiness lies in perseveringly resisting it. 

v. FMmELITy AND DEVOTEDNESS TO SERVICE. This 
is the path to promotion, honour, and happiness. 

V. SIMPLE AND UNAFFECTED Piety. His religion 
was not a creed, but a life; and so we must carry our 
piety into everything, and the light which cheers our 
steps here will brighten into heaven’s unsetting, ever- 
lasting glory. 








To-morrow is the day when idle men are willing to 
work, and foolish men intend to reform. 

Ir you cannot go to God with a broken heart, go to him 

Sor one. The Holy Spirit breaks and binds up, 

A BRILLIANT and distinguished man, on being advised by 
some Christian friends to seek God in prayer, replied, “ I 
cannot pray : my mother never prayed.” 

ONE can no more judge of the true value of a man b 
the impression he makes upon the public, than we can te’ 
whether the seal was brass or gold by which the stamp was 
made, 


THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE CLOISTER KEYS. 
It was the twenty-second day of the month, and nearly a 
week subsequent to the date of the last chapter. Arthur 
Channing sat in his place at the cathedral organ, playing the 
psalm for the morning; for the hour was that of divine 
service, Mr. Channing had scarce need to enjoin him to lift 
up his heart with praise and thanksgiving in thai sacred 
place, to those holy words: Arthur Channing’s spirit was 
ever ready to bow in reverence, in prayer, to ascend in 
praise. 

“Qh give thanks unto the Lord, for he is gracious: and 
his mercy endureth for ever!” 

The boy’s whole heart went up with the words, He gave 
thanks: mercies had come upon him—upon his; and that 
great dread—which was turning his days to gall, his nightsto 
sleeplessness—the arrest of Hamish, had not as yet been 
attempted. He felt it all as he sat there; and, in a softer 
voice, he echoed the melodious song of the choristers below, 
verse after verse, as each verse rose sweetly on the air, filling 
the aisles of the old cathedral: how that God delivers those 


who cry unto him—those who sit in darkness and in the | 


shadow of death ; those whose hearts fail through heaviness, 
who fall down, and there is none to help them—he brings 
them out of the darkness, and breaks their bonds in sunder. 
They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their 
business in great waters, who see the works of the Lord and 
his wonders in the deep; whose hearts cower at the stormy 
rising of the waves, and in their agony of distress they ery 
unto him to help them; and he hears the ery, and 
deliversthem. He stills the angry waves,and makesthe storm 
a calm, and brings them into the haven where they would 
be ; and then they are glad, because they are at rest. 

“Oh that men would therefore praise the Lord for his 
goodness: and declare the wonders that he doeth for the 
children of men! 

“ And ‘again, when they are minished, and brought low: 
through oppression, through any plague, or trouble; though 
he suffer them to be evil intreated through tyrants: and let 
them wander out of the way in the wilderness ; yet helpeth 
he the poor out of misery, and maketh him households like 
a flock of sheep. 

*Whoso is wise will ponder these things: and they shall 
understand the loving-kindness of the Lord.” 

The refrain died away, the gentle sound of the echo died 
after it, and silence fell upon the cathedral. It was broken 
by the voice of the Reverend William Yorke, giving out the 
first lesson—a chapter in Jeremiah. 

At the final conclusion of the seryice Arthur Channing 
quitted the college. In the cloisters he was overtaken by 
the choristers, who were hastening back to the school-room. 
At the same moment Ketch, the porter, passed, coming 
towards them from the south entrance of the cloisters. He 
touched his hat in his usual ungracious fashion to the dean 
and Dr. Gardner, who were turning into the chapter house, 
cartying their trenchers, and looked the other way as he 
passed the boys. 

Arthur caught hold of Hurst. ‘“ Have you ‘served out’ 
old Ketch, ‘as you threateried ?” he laughingly asked. 

“Hush 1” whispered Hurst. “It has not come off yet. 
We had an idea that an inkling of it had got abroad, so we 
thought it best to keep quiet for a few nights, lest the 
Philistines should be on the watch; but the time is fixed 
now, and I can tell you that it is not a hundred nights off.” 

With a shower of mysterious nods and winks, Hurst 
rushed away, and bounded up the stairs to the school-room. 
Arthur returned to Mr. Galloway’s. 

“Tt’s the awfulest shame!” burst forth Tom Channing 
that day at dinner (and allow me to remark, en parenthese, 
that, in reading about school-boys, you must be content to 
accept their notions of grammar); and he brought the 
handle of his knife down upon the table in a passion. 

“Thomas!” uttered Mr. Channing, in amazed reproof. 

“Well, papa, and so it is! and the school’s going pretty 
near mad over it!” returned Tom, turning his crimsoned 
face upon his father. “ Would you believe that I and 
Huntley are to be passed over in the chance for the 
seniorship, and Yorke is to have it, without reference to 
merit ?” 

“No, I do not believe it, Tom,” quietly replied Mr. 
Channing. “But, even were it true, itis no reason why you 
should burst out in that unseemly manner. Did you eyer 
know a hot temper do good to its possessor P.” 

“T know I am hot-tempered,” confessed Tom, “I cannot 
help it, papa; it was born with me.” ; 

“ Many Of our failings were born with us, my boy, as I have 
always understood ; but still, they are to be subdued, and 
not indulged.” ; 

“Papa, you must acknowledge that it is a shame if Pye 


has promised the seniorship to Yorke, over my head and ; 


Huntley’s,” reiterated Tom, who was apt to speak as strongly 
as he thought. “If he gets the seniorship, the exhibition 
will follow, that is an understood thing. Would it be 
just?” f 

me Why are you saying this? What have you heard?” 

“Well, it is a roundabout tale,” answered ‘Tom; “ but the 
rumour in the school is this—and if it turns out to be true, 
Gerald Yorke will about get eaten up alive.” ’ 

“Ts that the rumour, Tom?” said Mrs, Channing. 

Tom laughed, in spite of his anger, “I had not come to 
the rumour, mamma. Lady Augusta and Dr. Burrows are 
great friends, you know; and we hear that they have been 
salving over P 23 





eo ——' : 
“Gently, Tom!” put in Mr. Channing 








“Talking over Pye, then,” corrected Tom, all impatience 
to proceed with his story; “and Pye has promised to pro- 
mote Gerald Yorke to the seniorship. e 

“ Dr. Burrows is gone away again,” interrupted Annabel. 
“TI saw him go by to-day in his travelling carriage. Judy 
says he is gone to his rectory; some of the deanery servants 
told her so.” 

“ You'll get something, Annabel, if you interrupt in that 
fashion,” cried Tom. “ Last Monday Dr. Burrows gavo a 
dinner party. Pye was there, and Lady Augusta was there ; 
and it was then they got Pye to promise it to Yorke.” 

“ How is it known that they did?” asked Mr. Channing. 

“The boys all say it, papa. It was circulating through 
the school this morning like wild-fire.” 

“ You will never take the prize for logic, Tom. How did 
the boys hear it, I ask P” 

“Through Mr. Calcraft,” replied Tom. 

“ Tom ! By) 

“Mr. Ketch, then,” said Tom, correcting himself as he 
had done previously. “Both names are a mile too good for 
him. Ketch came into contact with some of the boys this 
morning before ten o’clock school, and, of course, they went 
into a wordy war—which is nothing new. Huntley was the 
only senior present, and Ketch was insolent to him. One 
of the boys told Ketch that he would not dare to be so next 
year, if Huntley should be senior boy. Ketch sneered at 
that, and said Huntley never would be senior, nor Channing 
either, for it was already given to Yorke. The boys took 
his words up, ridiculing the notion of his knowing anything 
of the matter, and they did not spare their taunts. That 
roused his temper, and the old fellow let out all he knew. 
He said Lady Augusta Yorke was at Galloway’s office 
yesterday, boasting about it before Jenkins.” 

“A roundabout tale, indeed!” remarked Mr. Channing; 
“and told in a somewhat roundabout fashion, Tom. I 
should not put faith in it. Did you hear anything of this, 
Avihur ?” 

“No, sir. I know that Lady Augusta called at the office 
yesterday afternoon while I was at college. I don’t know 
anything more.” r 

“ Huntley intends to drop across Jenkins this afteriioon, 
and question him,” resumed Tom Channing, “There can’t 
be any doubt that it was he who gave the information to 
Ketch. If Huntley finds that Lady Augusta did assert it, 
the school will take the affair up.” 

The boast amused Hamish. “In what manner will the 

school be pleased to ‘take it up ?’” questioned he. “ Re- 
commend the dean to hold Mr. Pye under surveillance? or 
send Lady Augusta a challenge?” 
_ Tom Channing nodded his head mysteriously, “There 
is many a true word spoken in jest, Hamish. I don’t know 
yet what we should do; we should do something. The 
school won’t stand iv tamely. The day for that one-sided 
sort of oppression has gone out with our grandmothers’ 
fashions,” —_. 

“It would be very wrong of the school to stand it,” said 
Charley, throwing in his word. “If the honours are to go 
by sneaking fayour, and not by merit, where is the use of 
any of us putting out our metal? As well go in for 
idleness,” 

“You be quiet, Miss Charley! you juniors have nothing 
to do with it,” were all the thanks the boy got from Tom. 

Now, the facts really were very much as Tom Channing 
asserted; though whether, or how far, Mr. Pye had promised, 
and whether Lady Augusta’s boast had been a vain one, was 
a matter of speculation. Neither vould it be surmited the 
part, if any, played in it by Prebendary Burrows. It was 
certain that Lady Augusta had, on the previous day, boasted 
to Mr. Galloway, in his office, that her son was to haye the 
seniorship; that Mr. Pye had promised it to her and Dr. 
Burrows, at the dinner party. She spoke of it without the 
least reserve, in a tone of much self-gratulation, and she 
laughingly told Jenkins, who was at his desk writing, that 
he might wish Gerald joy when he next saw him. Jenkins 
took it all in for truth; it may be questioned if Mr. 
Galloway did, for he knew that Lady Aygusta did not 
always weigh her words before speaking. 

In the evening—this same evening, mind, after the call 
at the office of Lady Augusta—Mr. Jenkins proceeded 
towards home when he left his work. He took the road 
through the cloisters. As he was passing the porter’s i 
who should he see in it but his father, old Jenkins, the 
bedesman, holding a gossip with Ketch; and they saw him. 

“Tf that ain’t our Joe a going past!” exclaimed the 
bedesman. 

Joe stepped in. He was proceeding to join in the eon- 
yerse, when a lot of the college boys tore along, hooting and 
shouting, and kicking a ball about.. It was kicked into the 
lodge, and a few compliments were thrown at the bone by 
the porter, before they could get the ball out again, ‘These 
compliments, you may be quite sure, the boys did not fail to 
return with interest: Tom Channing, in particular, being 
charmingly polite. 

“And the saucy young beast ’ll be the senior boy soon !.” 
foamed Mr. Ketch, as the lot decamped, “I wish I could 
get him gagged, I do!” 

“No, he will not,” said Joe Jenkins, speaking impulsively 
in his superior knowledge; “ Yorke is to be senior. 

* How do you know that, Joo? ” asked his father. : 

Joe replied by relating what he had heard said by Lady 
Augusta that afternoon. It did not conciliate the porter in 
the remotest degree: he was no more favourable to Gerald 
Yorke than he was to Toia Channing. Had he heard the 
school never was to have a senior again, or a junior either, 
that might have pleased him. 

But, on the following morning, when he fell into dispute 
with the boys in the cloisters, he spoke out his information 
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in a spirit of triumph over Huntley. Bit by bit, angered by 

the boys’ taunts, he repeated every word he had heard from 

Jenkins. The news, as it was busily circulated from one to 

the other, caused no slight hubbub in the school, and gave 

on to that explosion of Tom Channing’s at the dinner- 
e. 

Huntley sought Jenkins, as he had said he would do, 
and received the confirmation of the report, so far as the 
man’s knowledge went. But Jenkins was terribly vexed at 
the report having got abroad, through him. He determined 
to pay a visit to Mr. Ketch, and reproach him with his 
incaution. 

Mr. Ketch sat in his lodge, taking his supper—bread and 
cheese, and a pint of ale procured at the nearest public house. 
Except in the light months of summer, it was his habit to 
close the cloister gates before supper time ; but, as Mr. 
Ketch liked to take that meal early (eight o’clock), and as 
dusk, for at least four months in the year, obstinately persisted 
in putting itself off to a later hour, in spite of his growling, 
and as he might not shut up before dusk, he had no resource 
but to eat first and lock up afterwards. The “lodge” was a 
quaint abode, of one room only, built in an obscure nook of 
the cathedral, near the grand entrance. He was pursuing 
his meal after his own peculiar custom, eating, drinking, and 
grumbling, 

“It’s worse nor leather, this cheese! Selling it to a body 
for double-Gloucester! I’d like to double them as made it. 
Eightpence a pound !—and short weight besides! I wonder 
there ain’t a law passed to keep the cost o’ provisions 
down !” 

A pause, given chiefly to grunting, and Mr. Keich 
resumed :— 

“This bread’s rougher nor a bear’shide! Go and ask for 
new, and they palms you off with stale. They'll put a loaf a 
week old into the oven to hot it up again, and then sell it 
you for new! ‘There ought to be a criminal code made for 

ing bakers, They be all cheats. They mixes up alum, 
and bone-dust, and plaster of Paris, and———Drat that door! 
o’s a kicking at it now?” 

Nobody was kicking. Somebody was civilly knocking. 
The door was pushed slightly open, and the inoffensive face 
of Mr. Joseph Jenkins appeared in the aperture. 

“Tsay, Mr. Ketch,” began he, ina mild tone of deprecation, 
“whatever is it that you have gone and done?” 

“What d’ye mean?” growled old Ketch. “Is this a way 
to come and set upon a gentleman in his own house? Who 
taught you manners, Joe Jenkins ? ” 

“You have been repeating what I mentioned last night, 
about Lady Augusta’s son getting the seniorship,” said 
Jenkins, coming in and closing the door. 

* You did say it,” retorted Mr. Ketch. 

“T know I did; but I did not suppose you were going 
to repeat it again.” 

“If it was a secret, why didn’t you say so?” asked Mr. 
Ketch, bestowing a few more hard words upon his cheese. 

“Tt was not exactly a secret, or Lady Augusta would not 
have mentioned it before me,” remonstrated Joe. “ But it 
is not the proper thing for me to come out of Mr. Galloway’s 
office, and talk of anything I may have heard said in it by 
his friends, and then for it to get round to his ears again ! 
So it to yourself, Mr. Ketch, and say whether you would 

ike it.” 

“ What did you talk of it for, then ?” snarled Ketch, 
preparing to take a copious draught of ale. 

“Because I thought you and father were safe. You might 
both have known better than to speak of it out of doors. 
There is sure to bea commotion over it.” 

“ Miserable beer! they have took and brewed it out of 
ditchwater ! ” 

“Young Mr. Huntley came to me to-day, to know the 
rights and the wrongs of it—as he said,” continued Joseph. 
“ He spoke to Mr. Galloway about it afterwards—though I 
must say he was kind enough not to bring in my name; 
only said, in a general way, that he had ‘heard’ it. He is an 
honourable young gentleman, is that Huntley. He vows 
the report shall be conveyed to the dean.” 

“Serve ’em right!” snapped the porter. “If the dean 
does his duty, he’ll order a general flogging for the school, all 
round; it'll do ’em good.” 

“ Galloway did not say much—except that he knew what 
he should do, were he Huntley’s or Channing’s father ; 
which I took to mean that, in his opinion, there ought to be 
an inquiry instituted.” 

“And you know there engi said Mr. Ketch. 

“I know! I’m sure I don’t know,” was the mild 
answer. “It is not my place to reflect upon my superiors, 
Mr. Ketch—to say they moult do this, or they should do 
that. _ I like to reverence them, and to keep a civil tongue 
in my head.” 

“ Which is. what you don’t do. If I knowed who brewed 
this beer I’d enter a action again him, for putting in no 
malt. It’s swipes; it ain’t good wholesome beer ! ” 

“TJ would not have had this get about for any money !” 
resumed Jenkins. “ Neither you nor father shall ever catch 
me pening my lips again.” } 

“Keep ’em shut, then!” growled old Ketch. “I wish 
them as made this bread had the eating of it! the world’s 
ful). of nothing but thieves and pickpockets!” 

Mr. Ketch. leisurely finished his supper, and the two con- 
tinued talking until dusk came on—nearly dark; for the 
porter, churl though he was, liked a visitor as well as 
anybody—possibly as a vent for his temper. He did not 
often get one who would stand it so meekly as Joe Jenkins. 
At length Mr. Jenkins lifted himself off the shut-up press 
bedstead on. which he had been perched, and prepared to go. 

“Come along of me while I lock up,” said Ketch, some- 
what less ungraciously than usual. 





Mr. Jenkins hesitated. “My wife will be wondering 
what has become of me; she'll blow me up for keeping 
supper waiting,” debated he, aloud. “ But—well, I don’t 
mind going with you this once for company’s sake,” he 
added, in his obliging yieldingness. 

The large keys, two, one at each end of a string, were 
hung up just within the lodge door; they belonged to the 
two gates of the cloisters. Old Ketch took them down and 
went out with Jenkins, merely shutting his own door; he 
rarely fastened it, unless he was going some distance. 

Very dark were the inclosed cloisters, as they entered 
by the west gate. It was later than the usual hour of 
closing, and it was, moreover, a gloomy evening, the sky 
overcast as with a pall. They went through the cloisters to 
the south gate, Ketch grumbling all the way. He locked 
it, and then turned back again. 

Arrived about midway of the west quadrangle, the very 
darkest part in all the cloisters, and the most dreary, Jenkins 
suddenly startled his companion by declaring there was a 
light in the burial ground. 

“Come along!” growled Ketch, 
corpse candles there, next.” 

“Tt is but a little spark, like,” said Jenkins, halting. “I 
should not wonder but it is one of them pretty, innocent 
glow-worms.” 

He leaned his arms upon the mullioned frame of the open 
gothic window, raised himself on tip-toe to get as complete 
a view as was practicable, and pushed his head out to 
reconnoitre the grave-yard. Mr. Ketch shuffled on; the 
keys, held somewhat loosely in his hand by the string, 
clanking together. 

“ Be you a going to stop there all night ?” he called out, 
when he had gone a few paces, half turning round to speak. 

At that moment a somewhat startling incident occurred. 
The keys were whisked out of Mr. Ketch’s hand, and fell, 
or appeared to fall, with a clatter on the flags at his feet. 
He turned his anger upon Jenkins. 

, Pad then, you senseless calf! "What did you do that 
‘or 

“Did you speak ? ” asked Jenkins, taking his elbows from 
the distant window-frame, and approaching. 

Mr. Ketch felt alittle staggered. His belief had been that 
Jenkins had come up silently, and dashed the keys from his 
hand ; but Jenkins, it appeared, had not left the window. 
However, like too many other cross-grained spirits, he 
persisted in venting the blame upon him. 

eee you ashamed of yourself, to play a old man such 
a trick P” 

“T have played no trick,” said Jenkins. “I thought I saw 
a glow-worm, and I stopped to look; but I couldn’t see it 

in. There’s no trick in that.” 

“Ugh!” cried the porter, in his wrath. “You took and 
clutched the keys from me, and throwed ’em on the ground! 
Pick ’em up.” 

“Well, I never heard the like!” said Jenkins. “I was 
not within yards and yards of you. If you dropped the 
keys, it was no fault of mine.” But, being a peaceably- 
inclined man, he stooped and found the keys. 

The porter grunted, An inner current of conviction rose 
in his heart that he must undoubtedly have dropped them, 
though he could have declared at the time that they were 
mysteriously snatched from him. He seized the string, 
firmly now, and hobbled on to the west door, abusing Jenkins 
all the way. 

They arrived at the west door, which was gained by a 
narrow, closed passage from the gate of entrance, as was the 
south door, in a similar manner ; and there Mr. Ketch used 
his eyes and his tongue considerably, for the door, instead of 
being open, as he had left it, was shut and locked. 

“What on earth has done this ? ” shrieked he. 

“Done what ? ” asked Mr. Jenkins. 

“Done what!” was the irascible echo. “ Be you a fool, 
Joe Jenkins? Don’t you see the door’s fast ? ” 

© Unfasten it,” said Jenkins, sensibly. 

Mr. Ketch proceeded to do so—at least, to apply one of 
the keys to the lock—with much fumbling. It apparently 
did not occur to him to wonder how the locking process could 
have been effected, considering that the key had been in his 


“You'll say there’s 


own possession. 
Fumbling and fumbling, now with one key, now with the 
other, and then with critical feeling of the keys and their 
wards, the truth at length burst upon the unhappy man 
that the keys were not the right keys, and that he and 
Jenkins were—locked in! The perspiration broke out over 
him as large as peas. 
“They must be the keys,” remonstrated Mr. Jenkins. 
“They are not the keys,” shrieked Ketch. “D’ye think 
I don’t know my own keys, now I come to feel em ?” 
“But they were your keys that fell down, and that I 
picked up,” argued Jenkins, perfectly sure, in his own 
mind, that they could be no others. “There was not a 


fairy in the cloisters, to come and change them.” 


“Feel em!” roared Ketch, in his despair. “These be a 
couple of horrid, rusty old things, as can’t have been in use 
since the cloisters was built. You have changed ’em, you 
have!” he sobbed, the notion taking possession of him forcibly. 
“You are a-doing it to play me a infamous trick, and Ill 
have you up before the dean to-morrow ! Ill shake the life 
out of you, I will!” 

Laying summary hold of Mr. Jenkins, he began to shake 
him with all his feeble strength. The latter soon extricated 
himself, and he succeeded in impressing on the man the 
fallacy of his suspicion. “Don’t f want to get home to my 
supper and my wife ? Don’t I tell you she'll set upon me like 
anything for keeping it waiting?” he meekly remonstrated. 
“Do I want to be locked up in these unpleasant cloisters ? 
Give me the keys, and let me try them.” 





Ketch, in sheer helplessness, was fain to comply. He 
resigned the keys to Jenkins, and Jenkins tried them; but 
he was none the nearer unlocking the gate. In their 
increasing perplexity, they resolved to return to the place in 
the quadrangle where the keys had fallen, a very forlorn 
suggestion proceeding from Mr. Jenkins that the right 
keys might be lying there still, and that this rusty pair might, 
by some curious and unaccountable chance, have been lying 
there also, 

They commenced their search, disputing, the one hotly, the 
other temperately, as to which was the exact spot. With feet 
and hands they hunted as well as the dark would allow them: 
all in vain, and Ketch gave. vent to a loud burst of feelin 
when he realised the fact, that they were positively lock: 
up in the cloisters, beyond hope of succour, in the dark and 
lonely night. 





CHAPTER XII. 
A MISHAP TO THE BISHOP OF HELSTONLEIGH. 


“ ForpHaM, I wonder whether the cloisters are closed ?” 

* I will see, my lord.” 

The question came from the Bishop of Helstonleigh, who, 
as it fell out, had been to make an evening call upon the 
dean. The dean’s servant was now conducting his lordship 
down the grand staircase, on his departure. In proceeding 
to the palace from the deanery, to go through the cloisters 
cut off quite two-thirds of the distance, 

Fordham quitted the hall, a lamp in his hand, and tra- 
versed sundry passages which brought him to the deanery 
garden. Crossing the garden, and treading another short 
passage, he came to the cloisters. The bishop had followed, 

ighted by Fordham, and talking affably. A very pleasant 
man was the Bishop of Helstonleigh, standing little upon 
forms and ceremonies. In frame he was nearly as active as 
a college boy. 

Tt is all right, I think, my lord,” said Fordham, “I 
hear the porter’s voice now in the cloisters.” 

“ How dark it is!” exclaimed the bishop. “ Ketch must 
be closing late to-night. What a noise he is making!” 

In point of fact, Mr. Ketch had just arrived at that 
agreeable moment which concluded the last chapter—the 
conviction that no other keys were to be found, and that he 
and Jenkins were fast. The tone in which he was making 
his sentiments known upon the calamity was not a subdued 


one. 

“ Shall I light you round, my lord ?” 

“By no means—by no means. I shall be up with Ketch 
ina minute. Heseemsinapassion. Good night, Fordham.” 

“ Good night to your lordship.” 

The servant went back to the deanery. The prelate groped 
his way round to the west quadrangle. 

“ Are you closing, Ketch ?” 

Mr. Ketch started as if he had been shot, and his noise 
dropped toacalm. Truth to say, his style of complaint had 
not been orthodox, not exactly suitable to the ears of his 
bishop. He and Jenkins both recognised the voice, and 
bowed low, dark though it was, 

“What is the matter, Ketch ? You are making enough 
noise.” 

“Matter, my lord!” groaned Ketch. “Here’s matter 
enough to make a saint—saving your lordship’s presence— 
forget his prayers. We be locked up in the cloisters.” 

“Locked up!” repeated the bishop. “What do you 
mean? Who is with you?” 

“Tt is me, my lord,” said Jenkins, meekly, answering 
for himself; “Joseph Jenkins, my lord, at Mr. Galloway’s. 
I came in with the porter just for company, my lord, 
when he came to lock up, and we have somehow got locked 
in.” 

The bishop demanded an explanation. It was not very 
easily afforded. Ketch and Jenkins talked one against the 
other, and when the bishop did at length get to compre- 
hend the tale, he scarcely gave credence to it. . 

“ Tt is an incomprehensible story, Ketch, that you should 
drop your keys, and they should get changed for others as 
they lay on the flags. Are you sure you brought out the 
right keys?” 

“My lord, I couldn’t bring out any others,” returned 
Ketch, in a tone that longed to betray its resentment, and 
would have betrayed it to anybody but a bishop. “TI 
haven’t got no others to bring, my lord. Them two keys 
hangs up on the nail always, and there ain’t another key 
besides in the house, save the door key.” 

“Some one must have changed them previously—must 
have hung up these in their places,” remarked the bishop. 

“But, my lord, it couldn’t be, I say,” reiterated old 
Ketch, nearly shrieking. “I know the keys just as ‘well as 
I know my own hands, and they was the right keys that I 
brought out. The best proof, my lord, is, that I locked the 
south door fast enough; and how could I have done that 
with these wretched old rusty things ?” ; 

“The keys must be on the flags still,” said his lordship. 

“That is the only conclusion I can come to, my lord,” 
mildly put in Jenkins. “ But we cannot find them.” 

“And meanwhile we are locked in for the night, and 
here’s his right reverend lordship, the bishop, locked in with 
us!” danced old Ketch, nearly beside himself with anger. 
“ Of course, it wouldn’t matter for me and Jenkins; speaking 
in comparison, we are nobody; but it is a shameful in- 
dignity for my lord.” : 2a 

* We must try and get out, Ketch,” said his lordship, in a 
tone that sounded as if he were more inclined to laugh than 
ery. “I will go back to the deanery.” 

Away went the bishop, as quickly as the gloom allowed 
him, and away went the other two in his wake. Arrived 
at the passage which led from the cloisters to the deanery 
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garden, they groped their way to its end—only to find the 
door closed and locked. 

“Well, this is a pleasant situation!” exclaimed the 
bishop, his tone betraying amusement as well as annoyance ; 
and, with his own prelatical hands, he pummelled at the door, 
and shouted out with his own prelatical voice. When the 
bishop was tired, Jenkins and Ketch set on to pummel, and 
they pummelled till their knuckles were sore and their throats 
were hoarse, It was all quite in vain. The garden intervened 
between them and the deanery, and they could not be heard. 

It certainly was a pretty situation, as the prelate remarked : 
the Right Reverend the Bishop of Helstonleigh, ranking 
about fifth, counting by precedence, on the episcopal bench, 
locked up ignominiously in the cloisters of Helstonleigh, 
with Ketch the porter and Jenkins the steward’s clerk ; 
likely, so far as appearances might be trusted, to have to 
pass the night there! The like had never yet been heard of. 

The bishop went to the south gate, and tried the keys 
himself; the bishop went to the west gate, and tried them 
there ; the bishop stamped about the west quadrangle, hoping 
to stamp upon the missing keys; but nothing came of it. 
Ketch and Jenkins attended him—Ketch grumbling in the 
most angry terms that he dared, Jenkins in humble silence. 

“T really do not see what is to be done,” debated the 
bishop, who, no doubt, wished himself well out of the 
dilemma, like any less exalted mortal would have done. 
“The doors leading into the college are sure to be closed.” 

* Quite sure,” groaned Ketch. 

“ And to get into the college would not serve us, that I 
see,” added the bishop. ‘“ We should be no better off there 
than here.” 

“Saving that we might ring the bell, my lord,” suggested 
Jenkins, with deference. 

They proceeded to the college gates. It was a forlorn 
hope, and one that did not serve them. The gates were 
locked, the doors closed behind them. No getting to the bell 
that way; it might as well have been a hundred miles off. 

They traversed the cloisters again, and tried the door of 
the school-room. It was locked. Had it not been, the 
senior boy might have expected punishment from the head 
master. They tried the small door leading into the resi- 
dence of Dr. Burrows—fast also; that abode just now was 
empty. The folding doors of the chapter-house were opened 
easily, and they entered. But what did it avail them? 
There was the large, round room, lined with its books, fur- 
nished with its immense table and easy chairs; but it was 
as much shut in from the hearing of the world outside as 
they were. The bishop came in contact with a chair, and 
sat down in it. Jenkins, who, as clerk to Mr. Galloway, 
the steward to the dean and chapter, was familiar with the 
chapter-house, felt his way to the spot where he knew 
matches were sometimes kept. He could not find any; it 
was the time of light evenings. 

“There’s just one chance, my lord,” suggested Jenkins. 
“That the little, unused door at the corner of the cloisters, 
leading into the body of the cathedral, may not be locked.” 

* Precious careless of them sextons, if it is not!” grunted 
Ketch. 

“Tt is a door nobody ever thinks of going in at, my lord,” 
returned Jenkins, as if he would apologise for the sexton’s 
carelessness, should it be found unfastened. “If it is open, 
we might get to the bell.” 

“Them sextons, proud, stuck-up gentlemen, be made up 
of carelessness and anything else that’s bad, they be!” 
groaned Ketch. “ Holding up their heads above us porters ! ” 

It was worth the trial. The bishop rose from the chair, 
and groped his way out of the chapter-house, the two others 
following. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for that Jenkins’s folly, a-fancying he 
saw alight in the burying ground, and me turning round 
to order him to come on, it might not have happened,” 
grumbled Ketch, as they wound round the cloisters. 

“A light in the burial ground!” hastily repeated the 
bishop. “ What light ?” 

“Oh, a corpse-candle, or some nonsense of that sort, he 
had got his mind running on, my lord. Half of the world 
is idiots, and Jenkins is the biggest of ’em.” 

“My lord,” spoke poor Jenkins, deprecatingly, “I never 
had such a thought within me as that it was a ‘corpse- 
candle.’ I said I fancied it might be a glow-worm; and I 
believe it was one, my lord.” 

“ A more sensible thought than the other,” observed the 
prelate. 

Luck at last! The door was found to be unlocked. » It 
was a low, narrow door, only used on the very rare occasion 
of a funeral, and was situated in a shady, out-of-the-way 
nook, where nobody ever thought of looking.“ Oh, come, 
this is something !” cried the bishop cheerily, as he stepped 
into the cathedral. 

“And your lordship now sees what fine careless sextons 
we have got!” struck in. Ketch. 

* We must overlook their carelessness this time, in con- 
sideration of the service it renders us,” said the bishop, in a 
kindly tone. “ Take care of the pillars, Ketch.” 

“Thank ye, my lord. I’m a going along with my hands 
held out afore me, to save my head,” returned Ketch. 

Most likely the bishop and Jenkins were doing the same. 
Dextrously steering clear of the pillars, they emerged in 
the wide, open body of the cathedral,-and bent their steps 
across it to the spot where hung the ropes of the bells. 

The head sexton to the cathedral—whom you must not 
confound with a grave-digger, as you might an ordinary 
sexton; cathedral sextons being personages of more im- 
portance—was seated about this hour at supper in his home, 
close to the cathedral. Suddenly the deep-toned college 
bell boomed out, and the man started as if a gun had been 
fired at him, 





“ Why, that’s the college bell!” he uttered to his family. 
And the family stared with open mouths, replying not. 

The college bell it certainly was, and it was striking out 
sharp, irregular strokes, as though the ringer was not accus- 
tomed to his work. The sexton started up, in a state of the 
most amazed consternation. 

“Tt is magic, it is nothing less—that the bell should be 
ringing out at this hour !” exclaimed he. é 

“ Father,” suggested a juvenile, finding his tongue, ‘per- 
haps somebody’s got locked up in the college ;” for which pre- 
vision he was rewarded with a stinging smack on the head. 

“Take that, sir! D’ye think I don’t know better than to 
lock folks up in the college? It was me, myself, as locked 
up this evening.” 

* No need to box him for that,” resented the wife. “The 
bell és ringing, and I’ll be bound the boy’s right enough. 
One of them masons must have fell asleep in the day, and 
~ just woke up to find himself shut in, Hope he likes his 

erth !” 

Whatever it might be ringing the bell, whether magic or 
a mason, of course it must be seen to; and the sexton has- 
tened out, the keys of the cathedral in his hand. He bent 
his steps towards the front entrance, passing the cloisters, 
which, as he knew, would be locked at that hour. “ And 
that bear of a Ketch won’t hurry himself to unlock them,” 
soliloquised he. 

He found the front gates surrounded. The bell had 
struck upon the wondering ears of many, living within the 
precincts of the cathedral, who flocked out to ascertain the 
reason. Amongst others, the college boys were coming up 
in troops. 

* Now, people, please, by your leave!” cried the 
sexton. ‘ “ Let me get to the gates,” 

They made way for the man and his ponderous keys, and 
the ingress to the college was gained. The sexton was be- 
ginning a sharp reproof to the “ mason,” and the crowd pre- 
paring a chorus to it, when they were seized with consterna- 
tion, and fell back on each other’s toes. It was the Bishop 
f ee in his laced-up hat and apron, who walked 

orth. 

The sexton humbly snatched off his hat; the college boys 
raised their trenchers. 

“Thank you all for coming to the rescue,” said the 
bishop, in a pleasant tone. “It was not an agreeable situa- 
tion, to be locked in the cathedral.” 

** My lord,” stammered the sexton, in awe-struck dread, 
as to whether he had unwittingly been the culprit, “how 
did your lordship get locked in ? ” 

* That is what we must inquire into,” replied the bishop. 

The next to hobble out was Ketch. In his own fashion, 
almost ignoring the presence of the bishop, he made known 
the tale. It was received with disbelieving ridicule. The 
college boys especially cast mockery towards it, and began 
dancing a jig when the bishop’s back was turned. “ Leta 
couple of keys drop down, and, when picked up, you found 
them transmogrified into old, rusty machines, made in the 

ear “ees cried Bywater. ‘‘ That's very like a whale, 
etch ! 

Ketch tore off to his lodge, as fast as his lumbago allowed 
him, calling upon the crowd to come and look at the nail 
where the keys always hung, save when in use, and holding 
out the rusty dissemblers for the public view, in a furious 
passion. 

He dashed open the door. The college boys, pushing 
before the crowd, and following on the bishop’s wl gaa es 
had probably his own reasons for wishing to see the solution 
of the affair—thronged into the lodge,  There’s the nail, 
my lord, and there-——” 

Ketch stopped, dumbfounded. On the nail, hanging by 
the string, as quietly as if they had hung for ages, were the 
cloister keys. Ketch rubbed his eyes, and stared, and 
rubbed again. The bishop smiled. 

“T told you, Ketch, I thought you must be mistaken, in 
supposing you brought the proper keys out.” 

etch burst into a sobbing wail of anger and deprecation. 
“ He had took out the right keys, and Jenkins: could bear 
him out in the assertion. Some wicked trick had been 
played upon him, and the keys brought back during his 
absence and hung up on their hook! He’d lay his life it 
was the college boys ! ” 

The bishop turned his eyes on those young; gentlemen. 
But nothing could be more innocent than their coun- 
tenances, as they stood before him in their trenchers— 
rather too innocent, perhaps; and the bishop’s eyes 
twinkled, and a half smile crossed his lips, but he made no 
sign. Well would it be if all the clergy were as sweet- 
tempered as the Bishop of Helstonleigh! 

* Well, Ketch, take care of your keys for the fature,” was 
all he said, as he walked away. ‘ Good night, boys.” 

“Good night to your lordship,” replied the ‘ooys, once 
more raising their trenchers; and the crowd, outside, re- 
spectfully saluted their prelate, who returned it in kind. 

“What are you waiting for, Thorpe?” the bishop de- 
manded, when he found the sexton was still at the great 
gates, holding them about an inch open. 

“For Jenkins, my lord,” was the reply. , “ Ketch said he 
was also locked in.” 

“Certainly he was,” replied the bishop, “Has he not 
come forth ?” 

“That he has not, my lord. I have let nobody whatever 
out except your lordship and the porter. I have called out 
to him, but he does not answer, and does not come.” 

“ He went up into the organ loft in search of a candle and 
matches,” remarked the bishop. ‘“ You aad better go after 
him, agrees He may not know that th.e doors are open.” 

The bishop left, crossing over to the palace. Thorpe, 
calling one of the old bedesmen, some of whom had come up 
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then, left him in charge of the gate, and did as he was 
ordered, He descended the steps, passed through the wide 
doors, and groped his way in the dark towards the choir, 

“ Jenkins !” 

There was no answer. 

“ Jenkins!” called out he again. 

Still there was no answer, save the sound of the 
sexton’s own voice as it echoed in the silence of the large 
edifice. 

* Well, this is a odd go !” exclaimed Thorpe, as he leaned 
against a pillar and surveyed the darkness of the cathedral. 
“ He can’t have melted away into a ghost, or dropped down 
into the crypt among the coffins. Jenkins, I say!” 

With a word of impatience at the continued silence, the 
sexton returned to the entrance gates. All that could be 
done was, to get a light and search for him. 

They procured a lantern, Ketch ungraciously supplying 
it; and the sexton, taking two or three of the spectators 
with him, proceeded to the search. “ He has gone to sleep 
in the organ loft, that is what he has done,” cried Thorpe, 
making known what the bishop had said. 

Alas! Jenkins had not gone to sleep. At the foot of the 
steps, leading to the organ loft, they came upon him. He 
was lying there insensible, blood oozing from a wound on 
the forehead. How had it come about? What had caused 
it? 

Meanwhile, the college boys, after driving Mr. Ketch 
nearly wild with their jokes and ridicule, touching the 
mystery of the keys, were scared by the sudden ig Steg 
of the head master. They decamped as fast as their legs 
could carry them, bringing themselves to an anchor at a safe 
distance, under shade of the friendly elm trees. Bywater 
stuck his back against one, and his laughter came forth in 
peals. Some of the rest tried to stop it, whispering caution. 

“ It’s of no good talking, you fellows! I can’t keep it in; 
I shall burst if I try. I have been at bursting point ever 
since I twitched the keys out of his hands in the cloisters, 
and threw the rusty ones down. You see I was right—that 
it was best for one of us to go in without our shoes, and 
to wait. If half a dozen had gone, we should never have 
got away unheard.” 

“T pretty nearly burst when I saw the bishop come out, 
insteadl of Ketch,” cried Tod Yorke: “ burst with fright.” 

“So did a few more of us,” said Galloway. “TI say, will 
there be a row ?” 

“ Goodness knows! He is a kind old chap, is the bishop. 
Better for it to have been him than the dean.” 

“What was it Ketch said about Jenkins seeing a glow- 
worm ?” 

“Oh!” shrieked Bywater, holding his sides, “that was 
the best of all! I had got a lucifer out of my pocket, 
playing with it, while they went round to the south gate, 
and it suddenly struck fire. I threw it over to the burial 
ground: and that soft Jenkins took it for a glow-worm.” 

“It’s a stunning go!” emphatically concluded Mr. Tod 
Yorke; “the best we have had this half, yet.” ; 

“ Hush—sh—sh—sh!” whispered the boys under their 
breath. ‘ There goes the master.” 

(To be continued.) 








a Progress of the Cruth. 


ITALY. 

Tre circulation of the Scriptures in Italy still continues. 
According to the Evangeliste, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society editions have been sold in considerable 
numbers by the agency of the Jews. At Rome they have 
sold thousands of New Testaments, and some of them have 
said to a Protestant pastor that they saw in that book the 
only efficacious remedy for Roman idolatry, and admitted 
that all forms of liberty are consequent upon its re- 
ception. 


LORENCE.—A correspondent of the Zemps, writing from 


Florence, says, “The religious question at the present 
moment is at Florence one of peculiar interest. There 
has been established in the new quarter which extends 
towards the barriers of the Cascine a Protestant service, 
or rather, an evangelical evening school. Every evening, 
on returning from their promenades, the passers-by can 
hear the pastor read and expound the Bible. A small 
chapel has been erected for this purpose. The people 
throng to the place. The minister is no controversialist, 
he simply expounds the Scripture doctrine in an in- 
teresting manner. Conversions take place almost eve 
week, which causes a great noise in the bishop world, 
The pulpits resound with anathemas; the pastor remains 
unmoved, and goes on with his evening school with a 
calmness and tranquillity of mind which equally strikes 
both, his friends and the visitors. I go there sometimes 
as I return from the Cascine, and I assure you I can 
understand, to a certain extent, the uneasiness of the 
clergy.” This testimony, from a man who evidently 
does not belong to the Protestant Church, has appeared to 
us well worth recording. Is it not a marvellous thing 
which our God has done for us, in opening for ‘the free 
preaching of the Gospel a city where, a few days ago almost, 
the mere possession of a New Testament might conduct 
you to the galleys ? 


GERMANY. ot 
MECKLENBURG.—The Mecklenburg geueral missionary 
and pastoral conferences have been this year held at 
Gadebusch. ‘The attendance was not very large, owing to 
the remoteness of the place, but the meetings were none 
the less earnest and instructive. The devotional services 
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were conducted by the Rev. — Méhler, and a sermon was 
p oaeeag from Rev. iii. 19—22, by Professor Bachmann, of 

tock. The missionary, Inspector Hardeland, of Leipsic, 
gave an interesting account of the state and progress of 
the Lutheran missions in the East Indies. He also spoke 
upon the financial question with ial reference to. a 
mission college at Leipsic, on Lutheran principles. 
Superintendent Karsten, of Schwerin, followed, with some 
details of the inner or home mission, and dwelt particu- 
larly upon the house of rescue at Gehlsdorf, near Rostock. 
The next speaker was Superintendent Polstorff, of Giistrow, 
who called attention to the Mecklenburg fund for the relief 
of distressed Protestants. The pastoral conference of the 
following day was not open to the public, but only to 
ministers and preachers, and to them by tickets of 
admission ; no report of its proceedings, therefore, have 
reached us. 

Frankfort oN THE Matnr.—The friends’ of union 
between the Lutheran and Calvinistic communities lately 
held a meeting at the Hotel Schréden, in this city. The 
question which mainly occupied those present was how 
to secure a regular presbyterial organisation for the 
United Church, and how to preserve in the churches the 
right of election, which was endangered by the so-called 
Lutheran ty. There were about a hundred persons 
present, induding several influential laymen and ministers. 
A committee was appointed to take the matter in hand, and 
a resolution was adopted to hold a meeting at an early 
period upon the same subject at Oppenheim. 

OLpENBURG.—The complaints of the clergy of this duchy, 
and especially of the evangelical preachers, as to the 
infringement’ of their rights and privileges by the law of 
1849, still’ continue undiminished, and seem likely to 
continue, since these complaints are unheeded, and appeals 
are rejected. 

Srutreart.—The Lien says, “ The principles of religious 
liberty are making their way in the world little by little, 
and we have now to record a new victory which they have 
gained. The chamber of deputies at Stuttgart has adopted, 
by eighty votes to one, a law which accords to Jews and 
those who follow any other dissident form of worship the 
same political rights as other citizens. Thus, as the Presse 
observes; in all Germany there is nowhere but Mecklenburg 
where religious equality is still unknown. We hope it will 
not long continue in its present vexatious course.” 

Cosurea.—In the Duchy of Coburg it has hitherto been 
the practice of the Government to appoint pastors without 
consulting the wishes or opinions of the churches; but a 
recent decree of the Duke ordains that henceforth the 
churches shall be at liberty to nominate their own pastors. 

Bapen.—It is well known that ministers of religion have 
suffered much’ from the official airs of the’ Government 
agents ; we are, however, glad to learn that the Minister of 
the Interior for the Grand Duchy of Baden has recognised 
the necessity of sending a circular to all the employés of 
the Government, advising them to use politeness and respect 
in. their correspondence with the clergy of all denomina- 
tions. 

Hanover: Gustavus ApotPuvs Society.—ThisSociety, 
which lately held its eighteenth general assembly at Hano- 
ver, as already reported, announced an income of 157,628 
thalers (£23,644). Thirty-four new branches, and twenty- 
seven ladies’ associations had been formed during the year. 
Among these ladies’ associations, one in Wallachia is espe- 
cially referred to. The churches assisted have amounted to 
559, including 1 in Africa, 4 in America, 2 in Belgium, 339 
in Germany, 18 in France, 12 in Holland, 4 in Italy, 153 in 
the provinces of Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, Silesia, 
Croatia, &c.; 1 in Portugal, 7 in Switzerland, 11 in Turkey, 
the provinces on the Danube, and the Levant, &c. The 
ladies’ associations have appropriated 15,627 thalers (£2,344). 
Fourteen churches, chapels, and other places of worship 
(bethduser) have been inaugurated, and seven more churches 
remain to be consecrated; ten schools have been opened ; 
two’ ministers’ houses have been finished; the foundations 
of seven churches have been laid, besides those of a school 
and minister’s house at Belgrade. Moreover, fifteen churches, 
and eight schools and ministers’ houses are in course of 
erection.. There have been many appeals for aid during the 
year. No fewer than 123 churches, 97 schools, and 61 
ministers’ residences have to be built; 187 churches are 
burdened with a debt of 200,000 thalers (£30,000) ; and the 
number of preachers and teachers who require assistance is 
not to be counted. Happily, with the enlargement of its 
operations, the Society records a co’ onding increase in 
the sources of its income. The character and extent of its 
operations may be ascertained from the foregoing details, 





SWITZERLAND. 

Frereurc. ‘Ty Roman Catholic Piusverein, an associa~ 
tion for propagating Popery and counteracting Protestant- 
ism, lately held its fourth general assembly at Freiburg. 
Among the toasts which were given on the occasion was 
one which is significant, whether it be regarded mere bravado 
or not. It ran. thus—* Geneva, the Protestant Rome, but 
soon to be the Catholic Rome of Switzerland!” At present, 
the population of Geneva consists of 36,000 Protestants, and 
18,000 Catholics; but it must be admitted that the Pro- 
testants have been greatly divided. We hope the Evange- 
lical Alliance will leave a hallowed influence. 

GENEVA.—At the conferences of the Evangelical Alliance, 
1,887 members were present. Of these, 1,240 were strangers, 
and the remainder Genevese. There were from 250 to 350 
each, contributed’ by France, England, and Switzerland. 
About:.100 came'from Germany. The rest were from Italy, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Austria, Poland, America, &c. 





The number present was greater than at the previous con- 
ferences of London, Paris, and Berlin, 


AUSTRIA, 

Errects oF Liperty.—Indications of a new life are 
apparent in various directions. Protestantism is lifting up 
its head in places where it was scarcely known to exist. 
Not only do we read of the erection or re-opening of places 
of worship, but of the regular organisation of the presbyteries 
in sundry parts... In Bohemia especially it is stated that 
the work progresses, and that, notwithstanding their poverty 
and other difficulties, the Protestant communities are hasten- 
ing to avail themselves of the opportunities they now enjoy, 
and for which they do not fail to proclaim the praises of the 
Emperor. Twenty-cight ial sermons are reported to 
have been preached at eight different places of worship. 
Ten of these sermons were in French, six in English, seven 
in German, three in Italian, one in Swedish, and one in 
Danish. Special prayer meetings were held every day at 
eight in the morning, in the chapel of the Pelisserie. Five 
friendly meetings for conversation and prayer were held in 
the open air in private grounds, There was one meeting 
for young men which was attended by more than six 
hundred, Various revival meetings were also held inde- 
pendently ,of the alliance, and it is reported, with happy 
results. 

THE NEw Patent.—The Vienna Evangelical Sunda 
Messenger has another article on the new constitution of 
the Austrian Protestant churches, This article is in the 
same hopeful spirit, and says that the days of sighing and 
lamentation are over. ‘“ We have obtained a firm and more 
legal position. The church law, so long kept back, is decreed 
and sealed. The Emperor has redeemed his word like a 
true man. An end has been put to all the feuds which have 
existed from the days of the Keformation to our own. The 
heavy burden which lay upon our heart, and so deeply 
wounded the Evangelical Church, is taken away by the 
patent of toleration of April 8, 1861. We have now a law, 
according to which we have to walk, and which our enemies 
cannot touch or break with impunity. Even in Tyrol, 
where it is not yet fully in operation, the hour is struck, 
and the clear-sighted and the unprejudiced will soon see 
and admit that the land and the people will suffer no harm 
from the Protestant law, however black that ‘ abomination 
of desolation’? be painted. Moreover, we have a church 
constitution, Some foreign journals look with wishful eyes 
upon the freedom enjoyed now by us and our churches, in 
consequence of the memorable measures of April 8 and 9, 
1861. In some journals the voice of warm enthusiasm 
expresses the hope that the way is now made plain by which 
a néw and vigorous evangelical life may be awakened in our 
churches. We may be careful, and let us be careful to pre- 
serve the whole institution intact; but it will remain a dead 
letter if the Spirit of the Lord pervade it not.” 





TURKEY. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE.—The annual meeting of missionaries 
of the Turkish Empire was held a short time since at Constan- 
tinople. Many members were present on the occasion. Mr. 
Morgan gave some interesting details of the progress of 
missions in Turkey, in Asia, and especially in the southern 
part. The number of avowed Protestants is now 4,471. 
There are 23 places of worship, attended every Sunday by 
about 2,970 believers. The churches of Aintab and Marash 
prosper and rapidly develop. The last-named community, 
which is by no means rich, contributed no less than 7,950 
piastres for different religious objects during the preceding 
year. Mr. Morgan stated, with much satisfaction, that 
instruction spreads more and more among the female popu- 
lation, and there are now many hundreds of them who can 
read and write. 


HUNGARY. 

Saros-PaTak.—The Saros-Pataki-fiizetek gives a list of 
recent donations to the Protestant High School at Saros- 
Patak, amounting to 25,000 florins, Among the donors are 
Baron Vay, 2,000 florins; Madame Gyiirky, 1,000 florins ; 
Mr. Puky, 2,000 florins ; Madame Pataki, 1,000 florins; and 
Madame Palézy Hervath, 10,000 florins. 





BOHEMIA. 

CaRLSBAD.—The foundation stone of a new English 
chapel has been laid at Carlsbad. The Rev. R. W. Greaves, 
of ‘Tooting, opened the proceedings By prayer. Sir Henry 
Bentink followed with an address, in which he stated that 
£500 had been raised towards the cost of the erection 
through the generous zeal of the English visitors. There 
are. still required £150, but it is quite hoped this will be 
speedily obtained, Various documents were placed in a 


-cavity of the stone, and a plate placed over them. After 


the stone was laid with the usual ceremonies, further de- 
votional exercises were conducted by Mr. Greaves and 
pastor Kettembeil. The substance of Sir H. Bentink’s 
address was translated into German by Dr. Mannl. 

Tur Evangelical community of Rothenhaus-Gérkau, in 
the north-west of Bohemia, at the foot of Mount Erzebirg, 
inaugurated its independent existence a year ago by the 
settlement of its first pastor for many a long year. It had 
been till then attached as a preaching station, or rather a 
mere annex of Haber, which is fourteen leagues away. 
The nearest church is at Teplitz, which is seven leagues 
distant. The members of the church amount to five 
hundred, residing in twenty-four villages and hamlets. In 
1824 a wealthy Saxon emigrant opened a room for prayer, 





which was continued till 1852, when preaching became 
regular. In 1858 the Protestants of the district provided 
a church-yard of their own. They now propose to erect 
for themselves a church, and have secured a piece of ground 
for 800 florins. To the church a school-house and n= 
age are to be added, and it is calculated that the cost will 
amount to 14,000 florins, of which the people are so poor, 
that they can only promise 100 to 150 florins. The re- 
mainder will be obtained from others more rich in this 
world’s wealth, The originator of the movement left about 
as much property as brings in sixty pounds a-year,’and this 
goes to the support of the minister, 





TAHITI. 

THE following account of Tahiti, from the correspondence 
of a foreign journal, will be read with interest :-— 

You remember probably what occurred during the years 
1842, 43, and ’44 in the Society Islands, and particularly 
that of Tahiti. The whole of Europe was agitated by these 
events, and never did King Louis Philippe fully recover from 
the crisis which he provoked. ‘The inhabitants of 
Tahiti were almost all converted to Christianity; they 

missionaries, churches, a regular worship, schools, 
and even a liberal political constitution. Their advance in 
civilisation was wonderfully rapid. This prosperity excited 
the jealousy of the Popish priests, who resolved to resort to 


Y | arms in order to establish themselves in the islands of the 


Pacific, and, with the aid of Louis Philippe, or rather of 
Queen Maria Amelia, 2 French squadron penetrated to th 
island of Tahiti, threatening to bombard the city. This 
invasion greatly shocked the religious community of England, 
and war was upon the point of breaking out between the 
most powerful nations of Europe because of this little island 
situated at the other side of the globe. Af length, Lord 
Aberdeen and M. Guizot consented to make an arrangement ; 
the missionary, Pritchard, who had been abused by the French 
officers, received an indemnity, and the protectorate of France 
was recognised by the Cabinet of St. James’s. 

The Roman Church hastened to send missionaries to 
Tahiti and the neighbourhood around, who neglected no 
means to obtain proselytes. But their promises and their 
threats produced little effect. In vain they offered bribes ; 
in vain they expelled the English pastors under false 
pretexts, and tried to dazzle the sight and the imagination of 
the natives by the showy pomp of their worship. ‘The priests 
had found a people who possessed and read the Bible. The 
Tahitians, for the most part, remained firmly attached to the 
doctrines which they had been taught; and when they were 
deprived of their spiritual leaders, they chose evangelists 
from among their own people to preside over their worship, 
and to instruct their children. 

Such is their condition at the present time. Tahiti and 
the small neighbouring islands contain a population of 14,000 
or more souls. The number of communicants in the 
Protestant Church is about 2,300; a still larger number of 
Tahitians attend the evangelical Church without making 
any public profession of faith. The congregations are under 
the charge of native pastors, who are not learned men, but 
who are full of zeal and devotion. There are, further, six 
Popish priests, liberally paid from the treasury of France; 
they say mass before the troops in the garrison and some of 
the inhabitants of Tahiti, whom they have succeeded in 
proselytising. 

Liberty of conscience and of worship is secured to all. 
This article is in conformity with the Constitution of the 
State. Besides, it would be impossible to pass acts of 
intolerance in this country. Rome knows that she must 
grant to others the rights that she claims for herself, 
Protestantism is recognised as the national religion—that is 
to say, all the inhabitants, without exception, are taxed for 
the Protestant worship and Protestant schools. 

As to the political laws of Tahiti, they are worthy of notice 
and sympathy. Queen Pomare Vahine is at the head of the 
State. She is about fifty years old,:with a good intellect, and 
possessing the esteem of her subjects. She is the constifu- 
tional sovereign of the country, and administers public 
affairs, in connection with the French Imperial commissariat, 
or Commandant of the French Establishments in Oceanica. 
Besides, there is a Legislative Assembly, composed of 145 
members. The deputies are appointed for three years. 
Every body of 100 inhabitants chooses a representative, 
This Legislative Assembly holds its sittings annually, and 
they usually continue for a month. It appoints its own 
president, vice-president, and four secretaries. Two com- 
mittees, one for the examination of laws and petitions, the 
other on finances, assemble regularly. The debates are 
published. What a strange and wonderful sight,to behold a 
people enjoying the privileges of a parliamentary government, 
who, scarcely a century ago, were plunged in all the horrors 
of Paganism, and offered human sacrifices to barbarous 
deities ! The Bible preached by missionaries, and accompanied 
by the Spirit of God, has effected this great change. I do 
not pretend to say that all the Tahitians are good and moral 
men. Evil passions prevail there as elsewhere; but it must 
be acknowledged that the civilisation of this people has made 
almost fabulous progress, and the position which these once 
barbarised islanders now occupy—in a political, in a social, 
in a commercial, and, above all, in a religious point of view— 
furnishes an illustration that must afford pleasure to the 
merchant, the philanthropist, and to the Christian, of the 
pre-eminent and manifold advantages conferred upon a 
nation by the promulgation of those Christian principles 
which tend to banish ignorance, cruelty, and vice, and to 
establish truth, justice, and piety in the land; thus con- 
firming the statement contained in Holy Writ, that 
“righteousness exalteth a nation.” 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


+ 
OCTOBER 6. 
Saint Farra.— When Maximian, the Roman Emperor, 
assed the Alps and marched into Gaul, he determined to 
ae every Christian therein, and commanded his whole 
army to take oaths of allegiance, and swear at the same time 
to assist him in the extirpation of Christianity in, Gaul. 
Among them was a legion of soldiers, called the “ Theban 
Legion,” because the men had been raised in Thebais; they 
numbered 6,666 men, and wére all Christians; they posi- 
tively refused to take the oaths prescribed. This so enraged 
Maximian, that he ordered the legion to be decimated, that 
is, every tenth man to be taken and put to the sword, This 
cruel order was immediately put into execution; but the 
soldiers remained inflexible, when a second decimation took 
place, and still the men preserved their fortitude and their 
principles ; but by the advice of their officers, they drew up 
a remonstrance to the Emperor, in which they told him that 
they were his subjects and his soldiers, but could not at the 
same time forget the Almighty; that they received their 
pay from him, and their existence from God. “ While your 
commands,” said they, “are not contradictory to those of 
our common Master, we shall always be ready to obey, as we 
have been hitherto; but when the orders of our prince and 
those of the Almighty differ, we must always obey the latter. 
Our arms are devoted to the Emperor’s service, and shall be 
directed against his enemies, but we cannot submit to stain 
our lands with Christian blood; and how, indeed, could 
you, O Emperor! be sure. of our allegiance and fidelity, 
should we violate our obligation to God, in whose service we 
were solemnly engaged before we entered the army? You 
command us to search out and destroy every Christian; 
ii is not necessary to look any farther for persons of 
that denomination; we ourselves are such, and we glory 
in the name. We saw our companions fall, without any 
opposition or murmuring, and thought them happy in dying 
for the sake of Christ. Nothing shall make us lift up our 
hands against our sovereign ; we had rather die wrongfully, 
and by that means preserve our innocence, than live under 
a load of guilt. Whatever you command, we are ready to 
suffer, We confess ourselves to be Christians, and therefore 
cannot persecute Christians, nor sacrifice to idols.” . This 
declaration enraged the emperor, and he commanded that 
the whole legion should be put to death, which was ac- 
cordingly done by the other troops, who cut them to pieces 
with their swords, Then followed the persecution of the 
Christiaus everywhere. Tortures. of all kinds were prac- 
tised, to force them to renounce their faith, but the majority 
remained firm to their principles, and died as Christian 
martyrs. Amongst these was Saint Faith, a female, who 
lived at Acquitan, in France. Dacian was appointed to 
carry out the will of Maximian, in Gaul, and he desired to 
apprebend her, but she anticipated his purpose by surren- 
dering herself a prisoner; and, being inflexible in her faith, 
was ordered to be broiled upon a gridiron, and then be- 
headed, which sentence was executed A.D, 287. 

Dr, WoRTHINGTON, a learned and eminent Welsh divine, 
died at his vicarage in Llanrhayader, in Denbighshire, on 
the 6th October, 1778. He was a very pious man of primi- 
tive habits, and devoted the greater part of his income to 
charitable uses. When offered a living in addition to the 
one he then held, he persistently refused to accept it. He 
was a prolific writer, the principal productions of his pen 
being, “An Essay on Man’s Redemption,” &c. ; “ The His- 
torical Sense of the Mosaic Account of the Fall;” “A Dis- 

uisition on the Lord’s Supper ;” and “The Evidences of 
hristianity,” all of which were valuable contributions to 
the religious literature of that day. 


OCTOBER 7. 

Joun GrorcE ZIMMERMAN, an eminent German physi- 
cian, native of Hanover, died in 1795. He is now remem- 
bered principally as the author of a work on “Solitude,” 
which has been translated into many languages. His father 
was a senator, and he caused his boy to be educated at home 
ubtil the age of fourteen; after which the young Zimmer- 
man attempted to study belles lettres and philosophy, both 
of which he eventually rejected in disgust. The death of 
his parents then occurring, he was at liberty to determine 
his own career, and he shortly after embraced the medical 
profession, in which he attained a high position, and was 
ultimately appointed Court Physician to King George L., at 
Hanover. When he first wrote the work on “Solitude” he 
was suffering from severe domestic troubles, his daughter 


having recently died, and his son being fast relapsing into | da; 


confirmed idiotcy. At that time he was probably not con- 
verted to God, and in the bitterness of his sorrow he 
naturally imagined that the secluded life of an anchorite, or 
monk, would prove an effectual relief to his heavily bur- 
dened heart. His subsequent experience and practice as a 
Christian, and the prominent position he took in the defence 
of Christianity against the new order of “ Illuminati,” which 
subsequently sprang up in Germany, produced a remarkable 
change in his views, and the after-editions of “ Solitude,” 
though exhibiting an occasional tone of distrust and doubt, 
yet evinced a much firmer reliance on Divine help than ap- 
peared in the original work. His disposition, however, was 
always more or less desponding and melancholy, and this 
was due no doubt in some degree to the bodily weakness 
with which he was afflicted. 


OCTOBER 8. 
THE FourrH @cumMeENicaL Counci, at CHALCEDON, 
held a.p, 451. This council was held for the purpose of 





examining and legislating. on the subject.of the Eutychian 
and Nestorian heresies. Eutyches (a priest, and abbot in a 
monastery) acknowledged but one nature in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and he was cited by Eusebius to appear before a 
council, consisting of thirty-three bishops: and twenty-three 
abbots. Eutychés refused to retract his opinions, and he 
was therefore condemned and separated from the com- 
munion of the Church. This gave rise to so many disputa- 
tions, that the Emperor Marcian, at the petition of the 
bishops, convoked an (cumenical Council, as the only 
effective remedy for the evils under which the Church then 
laboured. The assembled ecclesiastics unanimously con- 
firmed the deposition of Eutyches, The Nestorian heresy 
was next dealt with, which resulted in the deprivation and 
banishment of Nestorius, and the promulgation of the 
doctrines of the Trinity in Unity, and the indivisibility 
and equality of the manhood and Godhead of our Lord, as 
they are taught in his Word, and now understood through- 
out the Christian Church. This council, therefore, was, in 
reality, one of the most important of the councils of the early 
Church, and will necessarily rank as such in the mind of 
every Christian, from the inestimable worth of the principles 
there enunciated and established. 


OCTOBER 9. 


Justus Jonas died, 1555. He was a learned coadjutor 
of Luther, and wrote, amongst other works, “The Defence 
of the Marriage of the Priests.” He was born at Northau- 
sen, in Thuringia, where his father was chief magistrate. 
He first studied law, but afterwards applied himself to 
theology, when the light of the Gospel dawned upon him. 
He combined within himself the two characters of an able 
and sincere minister of Christ, and a clear-headed, well- 
educated citizen and politician. He aided Luther and 
Melancthon inthe pict 8 at Marpurg,and wassubsequently 
associated with Melancthon at the Diet of Augsburg, in 
which he was one of the chief negotiators. In the year 1521, 
he sustained the triplicate office of pastor, principal, and 
professor at Wittenberg, and rendered valuable services to 
the cause of the Reformation in Thuringia, Misnia, and 
Saxony. After Luther’s death, he took his place, as pastor 
of the church at Bisfeld, and terminated his career there in 
his 63rd year. He was the author of many theological 
treatises, and translated most of Luther’s works into Latin. 

THE first commencement held at Harvard College, 
Charlestown, America, 

Tue ORDER oF BisHops abolished in Englahd, by an 
ordinance of Parliament in the year 1646. After the 
accession of Charles I., Laud having been raised to the 
primacy by the king, greatly exasperated the people by the 
introduction of Roman Catholic ceremonies into the Church, 
until the zeal, of the Puritans was thoroughly awakened. 
Archbishop. Tiaud succeeded in persuading the king to 
impose the Liturgy on Scotland, an attempt which speedily 
resulted in the overthrow of Episcopacy there. In England, 
the horrors and iniquities of the Star Chamber (which 
fills so dark a page in English history) were revived, and 
a new oath was framed by the king for administration to 
all members of the clerical body, by which they were made 
to acknowledge the king’s supremacy in all things, and 
their entire submission to the dictum of the archbishop 
and. his coadjutors. This proceeding so incensed the House 
of Commons as the representatives of the people, that they 
decreed, by a special ordinance, the abolition of the 
Episcopacy in England, and the summary removal of the 
bishops from their seats in the House of Lords. Thus 
commenced the civil war, which eventually proved so fatal 
to Charles IL, and, for a time, to monarchical rule in 
England. 

Davip BRAINERD, a zealous, successful, and indefatigable 
missionary to the American Indians, died on October 9, 
1747. He was one of the pioneers of Christianity amongst 
the Indian races of North America, and the happy results 
of his exertions may still be traced in the improved social 
and moral condition of many of the tribes (or rather 
remnants of tribes) which still exist. His father was mem- 
ber of Council in the colony of Connecticut, and died when 
his son was nine years of age. In 1739, the young David 
was sent to College; and in the latter end of 1742, was 
licensed to preach, and soon after appointed missionary to 
the Indians, and arrived at the scene of his future labours 
(Stockbridge) in April, 1743. He was now twenty-five ; 
and his subsequent career, though extending over little mere 
than four years, was characterised by unparalleled success. 
His only anxiety, while stricken down by affliction, was the 
spiritual welfare and Christian progress of his Indian con- 
verts. That he wore himself out in his holy work is certain ; 
and his memory is cherished among the Indians to this 


ry. 
Tur Rev. Richard CUMBERLAND, an eminent divine of 
the Church of England, and subsequently Bishop of Peter- 
borough, died on October 9, 1718, in the 87th year of his 
age. He was remarkable throughout his life for his diligent 
application to study, for his unaffected piety and unblem- 
ished probity, for his usefulness, industry, and devotion to 
his duties as a Christian minister, for his benevolence and 
self-denying habits; and for his argumentative skill, and 
erudition as a champion of Protestantism, and defence of 
Christianity against the attacks of sceptics and infidels. 
The biographers say of him that his most distinguishing 
characteristic, apart from his learning and general fitness 
for his position, was his extreme humility, He lived with 
the simplicity and plainness of a primitive bishop. 
‘ OCTOBER 10. 

Tae Rev. Joun Porter, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
died in 1747. He enjoys a high reputation, in general as 
well as in theological literature, apart from his character as 





a dignitary of the Church, His most important work. was a 
“ Discourse on Church Government,” which he gave to the 
world in 1707. Throughout his life Archbishop Pottet 
eschewed partisanship, and won to himself the respect, and 
regard of all with whom he came in contact, In the high 
offices which he filled, he was instrumental in promoting: 

a considerable degree the interests of the Church and the 
general welfare of the community. 


OCTOBER 11. 7 
Tue TirtE or “DEFENDER OF THE FartH.”—In 1622 
Leo X. issued a decree, conferring upon Henry VIIL. 
individually, the above title. A. brief relation of the reason 
why the title was conferred, and the circumstances attendant 
thereon, may prove interesting. Early in this year, the 
Diet of Worms and the bold challenge of Luther had set all 
Europe in a blaze; in other parts of Germany, the celebrated 
John of Leyden, Munzer, and others, had originated the 
Anabaptist doctrines, and the dominion and mene of 
the Pope was everywhere being disturbed. Henry VIIL,, it 
may be presumed, was no unobservant. witness of these 
proceedings, for, submitting, as he did at that time,to Papal 
rule, he served, or attempted to, serve, his master’s cause, 
and to check the progress of Luther’s. doctrine, by writing 
a Latin work, entitled “A Defence of the Seven Sacraments 
against Martin Luther.” By the advice of Cardinal Wolsey, 
a copy of the book was presented to Pope Leo X., who, in 
grateful acknowledgment, of the. royal championship, 
bestowed upon Henry the title of “Fidei Defensor.” This 
title was afterwards confirmed by Clement VII... Subse- 
quently, however, on account of the change in Henry’s 
bearing towards the papavy, the Pope deprived him of his 
newly acquired title, in the 35th year of his reign. However, 
the title was confirmed by Act of Parliament, and has since 
continued to be used by his successors, Chamberlayne says 
the title belonged to the kings of England before that time, 
and for proof thereof appeals to several charters. granted te 
the University of Oxford, 
Uxricus Zurneivs, or Zwinax, died in 1581. This 
eminent reformer and truly pious man was cotem 
with Luther, and occupied the same position (in regard to 
Protestantism) in the Swiss cantons, that Luther did in 
Germany. At ten years of age, Zuinglius displayed such 
extraordinary talent, thatthe Dominicans endeavoured to 
persuade him to enter their convent, , His father, however, 
opposed the project, and sent him to Vienna, where, for two 


years, he studied philosophy, and, for the ensuing few years) 


laboured so hard, that by the time he was twenty-two years 
of age, he obtained the degree of Master of Arts. He was 
now ordained priest, though the Bible was to him, as yet; a 
sealed book; and he seems to have clung ‘to the errors of 
popery with tenacity, until, out of mere curiosity, he-com- 
menced the perusal of the writings of Wickliffe and the 
Bohemian reformers. The result was a total change in his 
views. He now took every opportunity to expose thé 


erroneous teachings of the Romish church, and on one. 


occasion, when indulgences were being sold, fearlessly pro+ 
claimed to the assembled thousands the glorious facts, that 
without a change of heart none could be saved; that adora- 
tion of saints was idolatry; and that Jesus Christ was the 
only mediator between God and man. Notwithstanding 
the violent opposition he encountered, Zuinglius cons 
tinued to proclaim the truth wherever he went, At length 
the commotion occasioned by this preaching was. so great 
mg council of two hundred ecclesiastics was convened 
at Zurich, When the meeting was opened, no one was 
found willing or able to attack the reformer, Zuinglius set 
the Bible before them, and challenged all present to make 
good their charge of heresy, He said that “fathers, coun+ 
cils, and popes, were all liable to error; the Bible alone was 
infallible.” And, now, the reformers of Switzerland had to 
fight and take up the sword in defence of their religion and 
their native land; Zurich and several other cantons had 
declared against the spiritual authority of the Pope, and the 
Romish rulers were seeking Zuinglius’s life. On the 6th of 
October the Romish cantons took the field, and after five 
days’ conflict, in which the Protestants were for a time 
vanquished, Zuinglius was killed, while defending the cause 
of his country and of Protestantism, One of the opponents 
remarked, on seeing his dead body, “ Whatever may have 
been thy faith, I am sure that thou wast always sincere, and 
that thou lovedst thy country. May God take thy soul to 
his, mercy ! ” 

HOMas STACKHOUSE, a learned and pious clergyman 
of the Church of England, died, 1752. He was the first 
person who wrote extensive theological works for the book- 
sellers, for the express purpose of sale among the less 
educated sections of the community. He continued a curate 
for the greater part of his life, and died in comparative 
poverty and destitution. 

JoHN DE TRoEZNON Ziska, a famous Bohemian patriot, 
and general of the Hussites (so named after John Huss, the 
celebrated Reformer of Prague), died in 1424, . Huss, it will 
be recollected, was one of the earliest martyrs for the 
Reformed Religion; he was publicly degraded from his 
priestly office, compelled to submit to the most horrible tor- 
tures, and afterwards burnt to death, But the fires which 
consumed the mortal remains of John Huss were the signal 
for a rising of the Hussites throughout Bohemia. Ziska, at 
the head of an immense force, destroyed monasteries, burned 
churches, and waged a furious and relentless war against the 
Roman Catholics, and though he was killed in the conflict 
between his own troops and the Imperial Guard, yet the 
war still. continued until the Emperor agreed that no more 
monasteries should be built, that a general amnesty should 
be free for all past disturbances, and that the University 
of Prague be reinstated in all its former privileges, 
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THE QUIVER, 


pail ae 
ITALY OF THE FUTURE. 
THE struggles of Italy to free herself from absolutism and 
a foreign Yoke have been w atched with unabated interest 
by the people of England. Such struggle has a deep 
moral interest, {and all who loye justice, freedom, and 
truth, must hope for the success of the cause in which 
Italy has been engaged. In this national contest, Eng- 
land has not directly interfered, but she has not been an 
unconcerned spectator. International law and established 
policy require that many interests should be ‘equitably 
considered, and these must be looked upon in a compre- 
hensive view. Thoughtful men will not fail to appreciate 
the policy of what ‘is called non-interference; * but the 
moral approbation and the heartfelt sympathy of our 
people have given to Italy a genuine support in the crisis 
through which she has been passing. 


dom. ‘The latter instrument has this advantage that 
attends upon His worthy and willing agents; they have 
always the better blessing. The benefit of their aid is 
unalloyed by fraud or force, and they partake of the 
good which they have given. <A free Italy will naturally 
be the friend of free England, in proportion as her free- 
dom shall be guaranteed by moral advancement and reli- 
gious truth, 





and cannot consist with the growth of civil freedom. 
Hi 1s central and imperial, not national; it is corporate 
and absolute, not reconejlable with personal liberty nor 
with free progress. 

It is not a little remarkable, that the period in which 
Sardinia has been prepared for taking the lead in the 
deliverance of Italy from its bondage, should have been 
characterised by a striking parallelism to the era of 
English liberation from Papal control, in the time of 
Henry VIII. 

Sardinia has, in this period, won and asserted her 
national independenee, and passed a law by which the 
interference of the Papacy is restrained. “Another law 
has been passed for the Scriptural regulation of marriage, 
in accordance with the English table of degrees of 
affinity and consanguinity, and by which Papal dispensa- 
tions have been excluded; and lastly, she has passed a 


‘law for the gradual suppression of the religious orders. 


The arms of France | 
and the sympathy of England have been alike God’s | 
instruments in helping forward the work of Italian free- | 





These laws have been extended to their newly- 
acquired dominion and territory in Italy, and seem to 
meet with the general acceptance of the people as pro- 
tective of the national independence, and of the rights 
of the laity against Papal and ecclesiastical encroach- 
ment. 
Supposing that the kingdom of Italy were peaceably 


‘established, with these protective laws and this free 


policy, what should an Englishman further desire for 
Ttaly but a Reformed Church, with religious liberty and 
coniplete civil equality? These are blessings for which 
England cannot be too thankful to God: they have cost 


To earnest men, anxious for the extension of the | the blood of her patriots and martyrs, and their attain- 


Redeemer’s kingdom, the present condition and future | | ment has been a work of centuries. 


A Reformed Church 


prospects of Italy are ‘deeply interesting. The free poligy | requires an educated ministry, a free and intelligent 


of Piedmont has opened a door into which we have been | people. 


It cannot trust to prejudices, however popular 


invited to enter, with the object of evangelising Italy ;| or traditional ; it must attack its members by conviction 


and the eye of impulsive zéal, scanning Ttaly from an | and faith. 


Tn Italy there is not an educated clergy, nor 


English eminence, looks upon the fair land as already | are the people prepared for the sudden subversion of their 


gupinissive to the lessons of a Scriptural faith. Let us | ecclesiastical system. 


view the matter soberly. 


We must look at the state of things 
from an Italian point of view ; we should try to put our- 


About three hundred years ago, the reign of our own | selves in the place of those noble: minded men who desire, 
Elizabeth was opened with a great reformation of the ;in the best sense, the good of their country, in the 
religion of the State. In the time of Henry Vir. Eng- | | present crisis of its destiny. There can be no doubt 


land had fixed its relation to the Papacy by a legislative | that there is in the people a growing dislike of priestly 
barrier against Papal interference with our national | rule, and the earnest and general desire to keep the tem- 


church. ” 


“The religious orders, which had taken root in | poral sword in the hands of an independent laity. There 


England a as Papal incorporations, were suppressed, and | will be an effort made, before long, to remove the 
the matriage law was so regulated that Papal dispen- | “caste” distinction between the clergy and the laity; 


sations were 


henceforth excluded from’ England. | the law of celibacy will not be endured, and the Papal 


These were the preparatory public measures, which were authority will soon be restricted to a spiritual jurisdic- | r 


followed up by the reformation of the national church ; 


‘tion only. But the dominion of Papacy has its roots 


and all were provided for by the great act of the first too deep to be extirpated all at once by any movement 


year ‘of the reign of Elizabeth. 


' amongst the people. 


The more educated and intelligent 


Contemporaneous | with this refor mation in England | classes may be drawn off into religions indifference, but 
was the meeting of the Council of Trent, by whose | | the great bulk of the people will adhere, in the main, to 
labours the system of the church of Rome was recon- | | the rites and ceremonies of their ancient faith. 


structéd, and sought to be stereotyped. The Protestant 
church asserted and maintained its independénce ; it 
submitted its doctrinal teaching to the test of the pure 
and open word of God; it purified the faith; it con- 
secrated the right of private judgment. The Church 
of Rome, on the contrary, asserted and maintained its 
central supremacy over national churches, and under 
anathemas fixed the dogmas which were commanded to 
be taught for doctrines—these were accredited by the 
authority of the Church of Rome, which was not to be 
gainsaid. It corrupted the faith, it closed the Bible, 
and enslaved opinion. It denounced the right of private 
judgment as a sin against heaven. Now mark the con- 
seqiiences ‘jn éach © ‘case. “Three hundred years have 
elapsed. Meanwhile the Protestant Church has enlarged 
the outer court, whilst she has preserved and hallowed 
the inner shrine of her temple. She has now unequivo- 
cally recognised the great principle of religious liberty, 
and the inalienable rights of conscience, and thus has 
kept pace with the progress of freedom in this privileged 
land, where ¢ivil equality and ‘Teligious liberty have 
become household words. 


‘cannot be the Church of the Council of Trent. 


Italian’ statesmen profess to seek for a free Church in 
a free State. Let them have it, by all means; but this 
The 
Papal system claims, as of Divine right, a jurisdiction 


over all baptised persons—a state control which will not 


~ But what do we find in Italy? A Catholic people is | 


there i in conflict with the established ecclesiastical system. 
Tn’ thé very seat of its highest authority this conflict is 
carried on ; and those who best know the state of feeling 
at Rome, amongst the people and the working clergy of 
the ‘city, are compelled to admit that the general, if not 


| discipline. 


be abandoned, if it can by any effort be preserved. 
By slow, silent, but sure processes, truth and freedom 
work their way onward and upward. This is a gra- 
cious law of Divine appointment. ‘The desire for civil 
freedom is such that allegiance to the Papacy in its 
plenitude of power canndt be maintained when the 
system is tottering to its foundation. It must give way 
at the last, or freedom must be driven back. ‘The deep 
sense, the earnest spirit of nationality, indicates that the 
foundation of the system is on the sand, not upon a rock. 

When civil freedom is better consolidated, church reform 
will be demanded as a necessity by the laity. Already 
by some of the clergy this has been foreseen; and even at 
‘Naples, a memorial has been signed by a large number of 
the leading and the working clergy, asking of the King 
Victor Emmanuel to make provision for a reform of church 
In several places the Italian Clergy have been 
making anxious inquiry as to the Anglican ritual; they 


| ask how it is that, whilst England secured her civil liberty, 


she preserved her national church; and they find that 


| this has been brought about by having ‘made God's Word 
| the open test and standard of the teaching of the Church. 


universal desire i is to have the law of Piedmont and the | 


king of Italy as the law and the king of the citizens 
of Rome. The present régime of the Papacy does ‘hot | 


He is a freeman whom the truth makes free. Protestant 
England appealed to the law and the testimony—the Holy 
Scriptures—of which the true church i is not only to be the 
keeper, but the witness. Freedom’ and truth have thus 





been kept together, and as the one has progressed, the 
other has expanded. 

An instinctive feeling prevails, that the present re- 
straint and the future removal of the Papacy are bound 
up with an efficient Church reform. The early churches 
anterior to the Papacy were independent, when they 
were of the people, rather than of the bishops. When 
thus constituted, the ministers were generally efficient 
and virtuous. But as the system became worldly, am- 
bitious, and imperial, it grew into the Papacy, which has 
brought down many, many evils on devoted Italy. By 
this, tyranny was propped up, and the people degraded 
and enslaved, under the bondage of Papal Rome. 
** When Rome falls,” said Father Paul Sarpi (meaning 
thereby, when the system of Papal and Jesuit policy at 
Rome comes to an end), “ religion will reform itself.” 

The setting apart of Sardinia, her preparatory disci- 
pline, and her present attitude and infiuence, are very 
striking evidences of a Providential interference to work 
out a better fature for Italy. Nor is it less remarkable 
that for so many centuries, in the valleys of Piedmont, 
the germs of a religion, simple and Scriptural, have, in 
despite of the Papacy, been preserved; and this is a 
leaven which may hereafter help the great work of 
Italian regeneration. But learning would seem to be 
needful, and zeal must be tempered with discretion. An 
improved clerical education, the circulation of an 
authorised edition of the Holy Scriptures, faithfully 
given in the language of the people, the abolition of 
clerical celibacy, these will lead on to a change of doc- 
trine as to the Sacraments; and it wiil be found that 
the true worship of Him, who desires to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth, and not otherwise, can be 
carried on by a mode of worship Scripturally reformed, 
in good faith, with pure and peaceable wisdom. ‘The 
work has begun, and we must patiently wait on God to 
crown it with ultimate success. Indisereet zeal some- 
times retards the progress it labours to accelerate. In 
the towns in Italy, the masses of the people are found to 
congregate. In these may now be found for open publie 
gale, the blessed book—the Holy Scriptures. Milan, 
Turin, and other towns, are supplied with valuable works 
which may help forward the movement. Classes meet 
regularly in Florence and elsewhere, for the reading of the 
Scriptures ; congregations meet for prayer and exposition 
of God's Word, and 3 in Naples a school has been founded 
on an approved Christian basis, for industrial, general, 
and religious instruction of poor children. This j is now 

regularly attended by forty-five children, and is likely 

to be very successful, both in its own operations, and as 
a model which will probably be followed in other places. 
What has been thus set on foot is carried on mainly by 
British support, but by native agency. It is the grain 
of mustard seed. 

It is plainly our duty to cheer on and contribute to the 
good work so auspiciously begun, but we are not the less 
bound to act with wisdom and discretion. Fanatical or 
impulsive interference is to be deprecated. Nature is 
conquered by obedience, and they who would mould 
Italian nature, must not be unmindful of the method by 
which our mastery over external nature has been ex- 
tended since the time of Bacon. It was observed by the 
late Adolphe Monod to an English friend, that in the 
earlier period of his ministry, he thought no good could 
be done without great and general efforts, operations on 
a striking scale; but that he found at last the true 
method : just simply to spread Scriptural truth according 
to opportunity, great or small, not doubting but that God 
would bless and prosper every such effort, however 
humble. There is undoubtedly increased and increasing 
opportunity ir Italy for spreading Scriptural truth, but 
it must not be supposed that because civil freedom has 
been so extended and so appreciated, that therefore 
Protestautism has spread amongst the people. It is, 
however, a clear gain to Italy to have ecclesiastical 
absolutism restrained and reduced. It is a great step in 
the right direction. 

Richard Baxter says that he had at one time thought the 
errors of the Papists in the doctrines of faith were their most 
dangerous mistakes, but that he afterwards found them 
“in their Church tyranny, in the usurpations of their hier- 
archy and priesthood, under the name of spiritual authority 
exercising a temporal lordship; in their corruptions and 
abasement of God’s worship; but, above all, in their 
systematic befriending of ignorance and vice.” It is a 
further gain io Italy to have her statesmen proposing “a 
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free Church in a free State” as the programme of Italian 
policy, and an opening made for a gradual Church 
reform. Italy may thus follow, in some degree at least, 
in the wake of England, by completing the parallel which 
seems to have been so evidently begun by the Sardinian 
States. All exaggeration which exhausts sympathy in 
sentimentality is to be deprecated ; but the sober reality, 
the plain truth, that we may help Italy in this her time of 
need, must not be overlooked. ‘To do this well, it must be 
done wisely, in humble reliance on God’s blessing, with 
faith and prayer. The time to favour her, her set time, 
is come at last. 








THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGES AND OF MAN. 
(Concluded.) 

WueEn Mr. Crawfurd edified the men of science at Man- 
chester with his theories about the origin of language, and 
the antiquity of man, he propounded very little that was 
new. ‘Those who have read ancient Greek and Roman 
authors will remember much that closely resembles what 
we have now had proclaimed as the resultsof recent science. 
As Diodorus Siculus tells us in his first book (he lived 
about fifty years before Christ). some said that the first men 
were without social order, and lived like the brutes. They 
were scattered up and down, and fed on herbs and fruits, 
which grew wild. The fear of wild beasts led them to 
associate together for mutual aid. At that time their 
language was confused and without meaning, but they 
gradually acquired the faculty of articulate speech, the 
want of which had been supplied by certain sounds and 
signs. These rude groups scattered over the world gave 
rise to the different Janguages in existence, and were the 
origin of nations. They knew no useful arts, obtained 
their livelihood with difficulty, went unclothed, were 
ignorant of fire, and had no houses. Little by little, 
they emerged from this miserable condition. Similar 
accounts are to be found in other writers, but we have 
already given our reasons for abiding by the truth of the 
Biblical narrative. 

Herodotus tells a story of an Egyptian king who was 
very anxious to know the original language of men, and 
which was the oldest nation. He therefore took two 
infants, which were excluded from human society, and not 
permitted to hear a word. After two years, it is reported 
that these children ran to their keeper uttering the word 
becos. Hereupon inquiry was made, and it was found 
that the Phrygians used this word for bread. Psamet- 
tichus therefore concluded that this was a word of the 
primitive language, and that the Phrygians were the 
most ancient of nations. The probability is, that the 
children learned this word bee (os isa mere termination) 
from the goats among whom they were educated, as 
Clement of Alexandria long since conjectured. An 
Indian king mentioned by Purchas made a similar 
experiment with no better result. The wild boy found 
in the woods of Hanover, in the time of George L, 
was, to all intents and purposes, without the gift of 
speech. Poor Caspar Hauser, who was murdered in 
1833, and who had been brought up in solitude, could 
speak but very little. 

After all, we know next to nothing of the origin of 
language, besides what may be gathered from the Bible. 
It has been conjectured that originally words were very 
simple and uncompounded ; that they consisted of ene 
syllable only ; that they were chiefly a few names for 
common things, and were all of one part of speech. 
This seems plausible enough, but with the Bible in our 
hands it is impossible to accept it. Therefore it seems 
necessary to admit that we are in ignorance on this matter, 
except so far as we are informed by the Scriptures. We 
have given our reasons for believing that man had a lan- 
guage from the beginning, and that for along period that 
language was universal. We have shown that men of 
the highest reputation as philologists (Jacob Grimm, for 
example) maintain that all languages bear traces of a 
common origin, and therefore, that all nations are from 
one source. 

And now as to diversities of language; how did 
they originate? We have seen what Mr. Crawfurd says, 
and that he merely repeats the opinions of some of the 
ancient writers of Greece and Rome. But neither he 
nor they can appeal to anything like an historical record, 
such as that which we have in Genesis. That record 
has been readily accepted by those who have known it. 
Thus Josephus says that God “‘ caused a tumult among 
them by producing in them divers languages, and 
causing that through the multitude of those languages 
they should not be able to understand one another.” 
Philo, the Jew, wrote a treatise on the ‘* Confusion of 
Languages,” but his love of allegory carries him away 
into strange fancies. For many centuries, Christian 
authors, whether they allegorised or not, do not seem to 
have doubted the narrative of Moses. In modern times, 
however, various writers, like Mr. Crawfurd, have called 
in question the accuracy of that record. Some of these 
have thought that all languages emanated from one by a 
slow and gradual process, throwing off branches and off- 
shoots until the diversity we witness was attained. 
Others have thought that languages and men had 
different origins. Both agree in rejecting the idea of 


such a confusion of tongues as we read of in Genesis. It 
must be admitted, however, even by these, that the cause 
assigned to this diversity in the Bible is adequate to the 
effect. That cause is a direct Divine interposition. 
Neither can it be denied that the occasion which gave 
rise to that interposition was one of immense importance, 
and one on which God might well mark his sense of the 
impiety and arrogance of men. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the causes to which they refer 
diversities of language would account for their origin, if 
the Bible did not stand in the way. It is also readily 
admitted that many languages have been formed since 
the days of Noah, and that language is continually 
changing in form. Then it is truly stated that some 
nations cannot easily pronounce some of the letters which 
other nations use, and that alterations of language are 
effected by a multitude of circumstances, which can 
partly be explained, and partly not. 

It might be expected that there would be traditions 
extant of the dispersion of men and the confusion of 
tongues recorded in the book of Genesis; but there is 
very little which bears upon the subject. There is a 
near approach to a tradition of the Tower of Babel in 
the ancient myth of the Titans, who strove to invade 
heaven by piling mountains upon each other, and were 
cast down and scattered by Jupiter. The Chaldean 
writer, Berosus, says that after the deluge all men spoke 
the same language, and began to erect a tower which 
should reach to heaven; but the gods overthrew the 
tower, and confounded their language. Charleroix relates 
that the Careans (between China and Japan) believe 
that once all men spoke the same language, but their 
design of building a tower to get up to heaven caused 
the confusion of tongues. A similar legend is said to 
exist among the Chinese, as well as in Brazil and other 





parts of America. The Greeks had a fable according to 
| which birds, beasts, and men once all spoke one 
|language; but Saturn confounded their language, and 
| thereby separated and scattered them. A Greek author, 
| quoted by Jacob Bryant, gives a tradition of the 

confusion of tongues, which he says was preserved in an 
| ancient temple of Egypt. This tradition declares that— 


“When the tower 
Rose to the skies upon Assyria’s plain, 
And all mankind one only language knew, 
A dread commission from on high was given 
To the fell whirlwinds, which, with dire alarm, 
Beat on the tower, and to its base 
Shook it convulsed. And now all intercourse, 
By some occult and over-ruling power, 
Ceased among men. By utterance they strove, 
Perplexed and anxious, to disclose their mind, 
But their lips failed them, and, in lieu of words, 
Produced a painful, bubbling sound: the place 
Was hence called Babel; by th’ apostate crew 
Named from th’ event. Thus severed, far away 
They sped, uncertain, into realms unknown ; 
Thus kingdoms rose, and the glad world was filled.” 


These traditions are not to be rejected as idle tales; 
however distorted their representations, many, and 
perhaps most of them, contain a substratum of truth. 
But this is not all ; a miraculous origin of the confusion 
of tongues has been asserted by eminent writers on 
reasonable principles. We may pass over Origen and 
the Rabbins, who say that Moses must speak the truth, 
since neither good nor bad angels could perform so great 
a miracle. We may omit Ambrose, who says that’ men 
neither would nor could have brought such mischief on 
themselves. Nor need we stay to consider what later 
writers, like Buxtorf, Bochart, Walton, &c., have said 
about it, since they simply declare their faith in Moses, 
and are unable to advance independent reasons. We do 
not wonder that Mercer should say, ‘‘ There is no reason 
to inquire too cautiously into this matter. It was 
effected instantly, in a way and manner which we can 
give no account of. We know of many things that 
they were done, but how they were done we cannot 
say. It is a matter of faith.” 

To our own minds it is clear enough that we must 
either admit the enormous antiquity of the human race, 
and place its origin in a period myriads of ages since, or 
we must admit the Biblical account of the origin of 
languages. Now there are no satisfactory evidences of 
man’s existence during such an immense period. Those 
which are appealed to are either owing to mistaken 
identity or can be satisfactorily accounted for. ‘The 
oldest known monument upon earth does not go back 
much further than Moses. The fossil remains of man 
found in various localities in no case belong to a distant 
geological period. The discovery by Mr. Horner of a 
piece of pottery near Memphis, thirty-nine feet below 
the surface, was supposed to prove that the Egyptians, 
or some race of men, existed in that country 11,517 years 
before Christ; but after all, its presence was easily 
accounted for. For some years past a great noise has 
been made about certain pieces of flint resembling axes, 
spear-heads, &c., found in different places, and especially 
in the beds of gravel between Amiens and Abbeville, in 
France. These flints lie as low as twelve or fourteen 
feet below the surface, in a formation of drift, lying above 
the chalk. The study of these things has been called 
archeeo-geology ; but the believer in the Bible need have 








no fear of them, as we may some day show. There is, 
we think, nothing to disprove the general opinion, that 
man’s residence in the world is comparatively recent, 
and that the Egyptian, Chaldean, Hindoo, and Chinese 
chronologies are absurdly inaccurate. 

The investigation of languages led the eminent scholar, 
Abel Remusat, to affirm that ‘‘ beyond the epoch when 
profane history ceases there was a confusion of tongues, 
which gave rise to them all, and which such vain 
attempts have been made to explain.” The great 
Niebuhr lived to confess that all who believe in man’s 
origin from a single stock “‘ must suppose a miracle to 
account for the existence of idioms so different,” and 
more to the same effect. Another distinguished ethno- 
loger and linguist, Balbi, says that ‘“‘no monument, 
either historical or astronomical, has yet been able to 
prove the books of Moses false;” and he adds that they 
agree in the most remarkable manner with the results 
arrived at by the most learned philologers. We could 
quote many other well-known names, but will rest 
satisfied with a single remark of the late Dr. Prichard:— 
‘“* Tt seems incumbent on those who reject this passage of 
sacred history on the ground of its making a reference to 
a supernatural, and, as it may be termed, an unknown 
agency, to furnish us with some account of the first 
existence of our species which does not imply events at 
least equally miraculous.” Here, then, for the present, 
we pause, and feel assured that no intelligent reader will 
hesitate whether he shall prefer Moses to Mr. Crawfurd. 








THE ELEMENTS.—II. 
AN EXPERIMENT. 


THE train of thought we have started in our former paper 
carries us to still larger and higher speculations, he 
universe, though boundless, is a rational and well-conducted 
scheme, and, in an ordinary range of thought, we regard our 
earth as an independent theatre of being, a world—of itself, 
containing its own springs of action and sources of power. 
When the astronomical fireworks are displayed at night, 
they may, indeed, be very pretty appendages, but hardly of 
any practical account, and rather a foreign affair. This is 
alla mistake. The fountain of terrestrial force, the base of 
the life organisation of the earth, is the sun. The sun- 
beam is the hand of God, working across the universe and 
combining the materials from which living things are 
formed. Not only is the sun, at the Divine bidding, our 
master-chemist, but he seems to have control of these curious 
allotropic phenomena—some portion of his rays appear, 
directly changing the elements to a different form. Another 
curious and startling action is afforded by a recent experi- 
ment in chemistry, showing that nitric acid, or aqua-fortis, 
is an extremely powerful, corrosive, oxydising agent, and is 
capable of dissolving most metals, Gold it does not dissolve 
or affect ; and because gold is not thus tarnished by the air, 
or acted upon by oxygen, and seems to be exempt from the 
conditions of the inferior metals, it is called a royal metal—a 
noble metal. Silver, on the other hand, is dissolved by 
nitric acid; the acid combines with it, forming a compound 
known as nitrate of silver, part metallic, but the silver dis- 
appears, and the solution is as clear and transparent as 
water. By a proper method of transmutation, the silver 
may be separated and recovered ; but it is considered a fixed 
property of silver always to dissolve in nitric acid. 

Dr. Draper, in making lis experiments, took a glass flask, 
two inches in diameter, containing nitric acid, diluted with 
its own bulk of water : the water was put in, not to diminish, 
but increase, the strength of the acid. Into the flask he 
then poured alternately small quantities of nitrate of silver 
and hydrochloric acid. This acid decomposes the nitrate of 
silver, forming an insoluble chloride of silver, which diffuses 
in minute particles through the flask as a milky precipitate. - 
The conditions are now favourable for bringing the sunbeam 
into action upon it. Having got the silver into a shape to 
be acted upon—that is, combined with the chlorine and 
diffused through the flask—Dr. Draper arranged his twelve- 
inch burning lens so as to throw the centre of its brilliant 
light into the flask. The chemical action immediately 
commenced ; the compound was decomposed, the chlorine 
set free, and the metal separated. He continued the 
exposure from eleven till one o’clock, which is equivalent to 
seventy-two hours; that is, by his concentrating glass he got 
seventy-two hours’ action inside of two hours. In this way 
he got the metal free; but what was it ? It went in chloride 
of silver ; he got it free, but it could not be silver—at least, 
not ordinary silver—for it was liberated in the midst of 
nitric acid, and it did not dissolve. That which refuses to 
dissolve in nitric acid, whatever it may be, is not common 
silver; and, whatever it may be, it exhibits one of the 
properties of gold. Again, he burnished it in an agate 
mortar, when, lo! it did not give the true silver reflection 
and colour; it had a yellowish cast—another of the symp- 
toms of gold. But, fortunately, or unfortunately, the metal 
did not remain in this condition; but it serves as an 
illustration of the power of the sun in effecting transmuta- 
tion. Thus it would seem that the fabled powers 
ascribed of old to the philosopher’s stone we finally realise 
as a property of light. 

; PHOSPHORUS. 

Let me now introduce a different agent. About two 
hundred years ago an alchemist, while experimenting upon 
the properties of the human body, discovered a new and 
most remarkable substance. It the marvellous 


property of shining by itself in the dark, and was hence 
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named phosphorus, or, the bearer of light. It took fire and 
burned furiously, exhaling a dense white cloud, which 
gathered like snow, but, unlike snow, hissing like red hot 
iron, and when brought into contact with the body, it 
produced blisters as if by the action of fire. The alchemists 
were transfixed with wonder. It was kept in glass vials 
filled with water, and in this way little bits of it were 
circulated about among the initiated. The alchemist was 
often startled in his laboratory at night by the lambent flame 
of this singular substance; and even yet, with all our 
knowledge, skill, and care, it is the terror of the laboratory, 
and there is scarcely a chemist who has not been, in some 
degree, a martyr to its fires. It has the most potent 
chemical affinities, and when exposed to the air it has a 
double action, one portion uniting with the oxygen, and 
forming phosphoric acid, and another portion entering the 
air and transforming it to ozone. It is a rapid poison, and 
many cases have been known where children have been 
poisoned by nibbling the ends of matches, and the workers 
in match manufactories are liable to have the bones of their 
jaws rotted away by the corrosive phosphoric vapour. Yet 
this element is an essential and constant ingredient of the 
living body. This might puzzle us, but we remember the 
different changes and mutations of the elements, and the 
difficulty disappears. 

Phosphorus also illustrates this allotropic law ; it has a 
six-fold mutation—six disguises which it may assume as 
circumstances may require—six suits which it may put on. 
We will confine our attention to two of these. First, is what 
is commonly seen, and what is called vitreous phosphorus. 
Then there is a red variety, which is a condition altogether 
opposite to the common glass-like sticks. So different 1s this 

modification of phosphorus, that though it has been in the 
chemist’s hands for nearly a century, it was only recently 
recognised as phosphorus. This is phosphorus ia a placid and 
peaceful state. It varies from the common kind in that it 
does not shine in the dark, nor melt in boiling water. It 
exhales no vapour, and it does not change oxygen into 
ozone. It is chemically different from the other; it may be 
handled with impunity, and is not poisonous when admin- 
istered in doses a hundred times greater than would be fatal 
with the common form. It is dormant, in a state of 
slumber ; but still it is but the sleep of death. Try the 
virtue of fire upon it, and as it reaches the heat of five 
hundred degrees, the slumberer is aroused, and has become 
dangerous, and it is now necessary for the intruder to 
beware. And where is the sorcerer who can bind this 
furious creature? Again it is the sun. A thin layer of 
phosphorus is seized upon and exposed to the rays of the 
solar spectrum ; in the violet region the active phosphorus 
is changed to a passive state again. 


PHOSPHORUS IN THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 

The crucible of the sun is the green vegetable leaf; the 
thousand rootlets of the plant gather up the chemical par- 
ticles from the soil to be worked up in the factory above, and 
among others is the compound phosphorus. These are car- 
ried up the leaf by the sap, and decomposed by the sunbeam, 
and the phosphorus set free, turned into a passive state, and 
then laid up for the nutritive substances, destined for the 
food of man. Now, when in certain oily compounds it is 
introduced into the system, yet the arterial blood is not acted 
upon by it—it is neutral and inert. 

Among the parts of the living organism the nervous sys- 
tem is the highest in the scale of importance, and that is the 
destination of this passive allotropic phosphorus. The ulti- 
mate nerve filaments are only half the thickness of the finest 
fibre spun by the silkworm; five thousand of them may be 
laid side by side in the breadth of an inch, and yet these 
wondrously thin threads constitute the telegraphic system of 
the body, and transmit the news in all directions, and in 
reality these little tubes or pipes are filled with this phos- 
phorus. In the oily, pulpy part of the brains also, this 
phosphorus abounds, stored away in large proportions. 
There is one ounce to fifty ounces of brain; the average 
brain of a man weighs forty-five ounces, so there is near] 
one ounce distributed throughout the cerebral region. 
said the four organic elements were elevated to high honour, 
but in this elementary hierarchy phosphorus seem to have 
attained a still loftier distinction. It seems to be the Jast 
and most intimate link which counects the worlds of matter 
and of mind. It aids to carry forward our feeling, willing, 
and thinking operations. In the passive condition it waits 
to perform its grand functions at a proper signal, and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, it drops its impassive mask, and rushes 
forth impulsive to bring forth the words that breathe and 
the thoughts that burn. In all this we behold the wonder- 
working power of the Creator. 

THE HUMAN BRAIN, 

It is proper that phosphorus, upon which the human mind 
impresses itself, should owe its birth to the sun, and be 
rocked to sleep by the flowers. How mind and matter are 
joined we know not; it transcends the grasp of our faculties, 
So with mind and its instruments, how they are associated 
we do not know; we judge of their condition, and we may 
understand that they are proper matters of inquiry; but 
this has been found—that no intellectual operation can take 

lace except it be attended with the oxydisation of phosphorus, 
t do not say that mental operations arise and originate in 
the changes of the brain; but that, in the action of the 
mind on the external world, these essential chemical changes 

do intervene. Yet itis in the consideration of these singular 
properties of matter that the mind unfolds to us the most 
august powers of contemplation that can engage the human 
thought. For what is so awful as those thoughts which 
concern the alliances of the spiritual with the material ? 





What part of the creation of God is to be approached with 
such awe and such solemn interest as the human brain? It 
is the crown of the universe ; an institution of the Ahnighty 
for the management of the affairs of the world. In this 
narrow chamber what grand events transpire? Thoughts 
that have revolutionised the world originated here. Every 
achievement which shoots the world forward upon the line of 
progress originated here. Nay, did not all inventions and 
discoveries of arts and sciences, of literature and civilisation, 
come into existence first in the human brain ? 

It is customary to point tothe heavens as the sublimest 





archal benediction :—“ The God which fed me all my life 
long unto this day; the angel that redeemed me from all 
evil, bless the lads.” This was done so often and so long, 
that George remembered it as one of the most hallowed 
souvenirs of his infant years; and he once said to a friend, 
that he used to lie awake with his eyes shut, in order that 
he might watch for the words of his mother’s blessing. 
Happy child to have such a mother’s care ! 

_ The education of George Wilson was diligently promoted 
in a city where admirable facilities existed for it, and he 
early profited from his oportunities. At seven years of 





object that can engage human attention ; and certainly the | age, he could address rhyming epistles to his mother, and 
contemplation of its magnificent scenery must everawaken the | Latin letters to his elder sister. He had a great fondness for 


profoundest wonder. ‘Those orbs sweeping out into the 
unknown and yet returning regularly through long celestial 


books, and would sit for hours poring over the plates and 
letterpress of a volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica, “a 


circuits; those gorgeous galaxies of stars swinging so deep | book as big’s himsel’,’ as his nurse declared. Natural 
in the abysses of space as not to be described except by a | history was early encouraged, and a love for animals met 
telescope—what are they but types of the Infinite, fit and | by the household menagerie of rabbits, white mice, and 
fearful emblems of eternity? Yet I point you to an object | favourite dogs. The excursions on holidays around the 


grander far than all these, and which may kindle within 
your soul a more exalted order of emotions. It is the little 
organ in which that magnificent scheme is registered and in 
minature reproduced. The cerebral matter receives the 
minute representation of that majestic universe. Those 
everlasting heavens, with all their magnificent distances, 
harmonies, and splendours, are duplicated in the brain of 
the astronomer—a faithful transcript is daguerreotyped on 
the tablets of his brain. We are told of the glory of the 
primitive creation, but what should we know of it, if it were 
not for this evidence of reality, and were it not recorded in 
this living alembic of thought? This human brain—it is, 
indeed, a laboratory of wonders—the master-piece of the 
Most High ! 

It is this which sheds a glory over man, for by the powers 
of the brain objects the most remote and diverse are brought 
into beautiful relation; the planetary movements, the 
growth of plants, and the thinking of a man, are all con- 
nected ; and as we go on by faith we ourselves are not only 
united with the world that now is, but our purified and 
better nature shall become part of the new heavens and the 
new earth. 








Eminent Christians. 
—+— 


DR. GEORGE WILSON, THE CHEMIST. 


ScrencE and Poetry have seldom gone hand in hand, 
though the wonders of the one are capable of description 
by the brilliance and beauty of the other; but men ef 
science have rarely been poets, or able to adorn their 
teachings with eloquent expressions. Poets are more 
frequently men of fancy than of science, and do not possess 
sufficient acquaintance with Nature to embalm its sublime 
disclosures in undying verses. But there is no antagonism 
between science and poetry, and they have occasionally 
been united. Huan MI.zer threw the halo of genius 
around his description of the Old Red Sandstone, and the late 
Dr. GEORGE Witson “illuminated the Book of Nature 
as they did the missals of old,” while he described his 
favourite studies of chemistry and its allies, The first of 
these names is well known. The second but lately passed 
away. He was a great populariser of science, and clothed 
all his descriptions with the fascinations of poetry. “I 
would liken Science and Poetry,” he said, “in their 
natural interdependence to those binary stars, often 
different in colour, which Herschel’s telescope discovered 
to revolve round each other. That star or sun, for 
it is both, with its cold, clear, white light, is ScrENcE; 
that other, with its gorgeous and ever-shifting hues and 
magnificent blaze, is Porrry. They revolve lovingly 
round each other in orbits of their own, pouring forth and 
drinking in the rays which they exchange; and they both 
also move round and shine towards that centre from 
which they came, even the throne of Him who is the 
Source of all truth and the Cause of all beauty.” 

Science and Religion have often been divorced. Some 
of the greatest names in natural philosophy have occupied 
the seats of the scoffers against the Volume of Revelation. 
This antagonism is less than it was, though it still exists. 
But there have been most eminent savans in late —_ who 
have been sincere believers in the Gospel. They have 
harmonised the disrupted truths, and restored the sym- 
metry of the temple of God. One of the most distinguished 
living Christian philosophers has said, “Science has a 
foundation, and so has religion ; let them unite their foun- 
dations, and the basis will be broader, and they will be two 
compartments of one great fabric, reared to the glory of 
God. Let the one be the outer, and the other the inner 
court. In the one, let all look, and admire, and adore; 
and in the other, let them all have faith, kneel, and pray, 
and praise. Let the one be the sanctuary where human 
learning may present its richest incense as an offering to 
God; and the other, the holiest of all, separated from it by 
a veil, now rent in twain, and in which, on a blood- 
sprinkled mercy-seat, we pour out the love of a reconciled 
heart, and hear the oracles of the living God.” 

GEORGE WILson* was born at Edinburgh, on the 21st 
February, 1818. He was one of twin brothers, whom God 
sent to gladden the hearts of parents whom he had more 
than once bereaved. ‘The boys had that rare felicity, a 
godly and prudent mother, who left her benignant influence 
on all her family. It was her custom to visit every night 
the cot of her little boys, and utter beside them the patri- 


* Memoir of George Wilson, M.D., Professor of Technology in the 
University of Edinburgh. By his sister, Jessie Aitken Wilson. Edin- 
burgh: Edmonstone and Douglas, 1861. 








| environs of Edinburgh added greatly to the training of the 


young philosophers. Mrs. Wilson was anxious that her 
sons should love Nature as well as books. 

After studying at the High School for some years, George 
was apprenticed in the laboratory of the Royal Infirmary. 
His time began in 1832. He was designed for the medical 
profession. He attended classes in the University for 
some branches, and in the Extra-Academical Medical School 
for others. When his apprenticeship ended in 1837, he was 
more free to pursue his inquiries into the natural sciences. 
He passed his examination for the College of Surgeons’ 
degree on the 6th September, 1837. 

During all those years of study, as indeed afterwards, he 
resided at home in the bosom of a Christian family. That 
domestic circle was large, for four orphan cousins were 
added to it, and it was often shaded by sickness and death. 
Birthdays brought sad reminiscences, as so many, who 
were once among them, were missed. But the trials 
deepened their parents’ piety, and gave solemnity to the 
elastic spirit of George Wilscu. 

The winter of 1838-9 he spent in London, and attended 
the laboratory of Professor Graham, where he was associated 
with the now celebrated missionary traveller, Dr. Living- 
stone, then pursuing his medical studies. London pre- 
sented many objects of attraction to his inquiring spirit; 
but he had to hurry home to Edinburgh, to pass his exam- 
ination for his degree of M.D. This journey was hastened 
by the death of one of his cousins, who had been brought 
up with him. He graduated in June, 1839. 

He was now anxious to get some position where he might 
lecture on chemistry ; but an opening was not readily found. 
In 1840, on the departure of Dr. D. B. Reid from Edinburgh 
to London, he commenced to lecture in the Extra-Academical 
Medical School of his native city. A severe illness 
preceded his entrance upon this work, and left him an 
invalid during the whole of his public career. 

“ Ardent in temperament, buoyant with youth, and elastic 
in body as in mind; with gay humour, keen repartee, flashing 
fancy, and profuse literary as well as scientific faculty, under 
the presidency of a clear judgment and a strong will, he 
seemed formed,” says Dr. Cairns, “ to cut his way to the 
rapid eminence and brilliant success after which he eagerly 
panted. A totally different path was marked out for him; 
and in this contrast lies the moral interest and pathos of his 
life.” Disease had seriously set in upon his frame—so strong 
and healthy before. It was occasioned by a sprain on his 
foot, neglected, and injured during a long walk. “It wasa 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, but it was to darken all 
his life.” 

In 1842 a crisis came: his foot had to be cut off to save 
his life. 

“T at once agreed,” he afterwards wrote, “to submit to 
the operation, but asked a week to prepare for it—not withthe 
slightest expectation that the disease would take a favourable 
turn in the interval, or that the anticipated horrors of thé 
operation would become less appalling by reflection upon 
them: but simply because it was so probable that the 
operation would be followed by a fatal issue, that I wished 
to prepare for death and what lies beyond it whilst my 
faculties were clear and my emotions comparatively 
undisturbed ; for I knew well that if the operation were 
speedily followed by death, I should be in a condition in the 
last degree unfavourable to making preparation for the great 
change.” 

This was a noble pause. He had been religiously educated, 
but he had not personally decided to follow Christ. He had, 
however, talked much on the subject with one then a 
student, now an eminent minister—the Rev. Dr. Cairns, of 
Berwick. Nowcame the period of decision. His sister says 
that during the week of delay, “a small Testament was his 
constant companion, and every available moment up to the 
coming of the surgeons was devoted to its perusal, like 
Bunyan’s pilgrim, for ‘ LIFE, LIFE, ETERNAL LIFE!” He 
sought and he found mercy, and in an accepted atonement 
realised a “trembling hope in Christ.” “When I was 
recently struggling in a ‘ great fight of affliction, body and 
soul racked and anguished, my life hanging in the balance, 
and eternity in prospect, I prayed to God for light and help, 
and my prayer was heard and answered.” This was his 
believing testimony. 

When the day arrived, he bore with much composure the 
loss of one of his feet. God in much loving-kindness spared 
his life, and he came forth from his chamber “ with a spirit 
strengthened from heaven, to bear the life-long burden of a 
feeble body, and to accept life on the most disadvantageous 
terms, as a blessed and divine ministry.” That period of 
amputation was ever to him most solemn. It was his birth- 
day to God. “The season always comes back to me,” he 
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said, “asa very solemn one; yet if, like Jacob, I halt as I 
walk, I trust that like him, I came out of that awful 
wrestling with a blessing I never received before; and you 
know that if I were to preach my own funeral sernion, 1 
should prefer to all texts, ‘It is better to enter halt into 
life, than having two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire 
that never shall be quenched.’ ”, . 

‘When he was recovered, he resumed liis lectures. His 
prelections were very popular. He touched nothing that, 
he did not adorn; hence, all who listened to him were 
delighted. He went through a great amount of work, con- 
sidering his invalid state. In addition to his regular class, 
he sometimes taught a class in the School of Arts, though 
each effort was, as he said, “another nail in his coffin.” 
He also lectured to the Edinburgh Veterinary College, and 
for a time had a-weekly class of one hundred young ladies, 
at the Scottish Institution. Besides all these, he was still 
pursuing the researches on which his fame as a philosopher 
is built. 

In 1844 he was baptised by immersion, by the Rev. Dr. 
Innes. His parents were Baptists, and he had not been 
baptised in infancy. At the time of his public profession, 
he had not decided opinions on the mode or subjects of this 
ordinance, but he afterwards adopted the views of his 
parents. He joined the church of the Rev. Dr. W. L. 
Alexander, to whom he was much attached. 

From this period, the Christian presided over the chemist, 
and in all his conduct, Dr. Wilson revealed the beauty of 
the life of faith. It was his anxious desire to serve Christ, 
and he did so in a most influential though unobtrusive 
manner. On his students, his Christian example, and 
devout recognition of God, had great power. By means of 
the Medical Missionary Society, he had opportunities of 
making personal appeals to their hearts: Hé sometimes 
taught a Sabbath class. In 1852 he was requested by some 
young men to meet with them on Sabbath evenings. So 
long as he was able, this exercise was his joy. 

In his public lectures and in his published books, he 
availed himself of his opportunity to do the work of the 
Lord. He occasionally lectured in school-rooms and the 
Philosophical Institution ; and whatever was his subject, he 
not only described it with the pen of a poet and the 
accuracy of.a philosopher, but he consecrated it to the 
Lord. If his theme were “ the Chemistry of a Candle,” he 
noticed all the references to candle or lamp in the Bible. 
If he discoursed on the senses, as may be seen in his “ Five 
Gateways of Knowledge,” he showed the highest office of 
eye and ear in relation to God and eternity. When he 
lectured on the graphic arts, he openly referred to the 
writing of God. 

In the year 1855 he received from the Government thé 
appointments of Professor of Technology and Regius 
Director of the Scottish Industrial Museum in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. He was peculiarly fitted for the- office 
of expounding “Science in its Application to the Useful 
Arts,” and entered upon his work con amore. Yet in 
writing to a medical friend he says, “ As for the chair, I 
trust and pray that it will increase my power to serve my 
blessed Lord and Master.” 

He did not long enjoy his dignity. After beginning the 
session of 1859 with two lectures, he went to his bed of 
death. He knew chemistry could not help him then; but 
he had found the Divine elixir. The spiritual transmuta- 
tion had been going on since 1842, and when the messenger 
came in 1859, he was ready for departure. He was at peacé 
with God through faith in Christ, and entered into rést 
November 22nd, 1859. 

Great was the mourning in both University and city of 
Edinburgh when the tidings spread that Professor Wilson 
was no more. While they gave him honourable burial, all 
felt they would not soon see his like again. But in hope 
they laid him in the grave—“ the great laboratory whence 
alone the incorruptible, glorious, powerful, spiritual product 
of the resurrection can emerge.” Joyful was the prospect 
of George Wilson’s Anastasia, 

Dr. Wilson’s memoir of Dr. John Reid, of St. Andrews, is 
one of the best works to place in the. hands of a young 
medical man. He wrote the life of the Hon. Henry Caven- 
dish, for the’society which bears the name of that eminent 
chemist, and he designed to have followed it up with a 
series of scientific biographies. In the British Quarterly 
Review he published sketches of Drs. Dalton, Wollaston, and 
Blick, the Hon. Robert Boyle, and James Wilson, of Wood- 
ville. The life of Edward Forbes fell from:-his. dying hand, 
avd has since been published. To the British Quarterly 
Review he also contributed several articles, of which we may 
mention “The Chemistry of the. Stars?’ and “ Recent 
Scientific Ballooning ;” and to the Edinburgh Review “ Elec- 
tricity and the Electric Telegraph.” The various scientific 
journals of his day contain many of his contributions, and 
he published a work on “Colour Blindness,” which. con- 
tained some most remarkable discoveries. His “ Five Gate- 
ways of Knowledge,” which has been issued in a cheap form; 
were lectures to the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, 
and are full of ripe science, poetic beauty, and Christian 
philosophy. Not a few poems, grave and gay, of very 
superior merit, came from his pen, and appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. In the November of his death an article 
from him was printed in Macmillan’s Magazine, on“ Paper, 
Pen, and Ink.’ Its closing sentences evince its Christian 
baptism. “ When Paper, Pen,and Ink have made the tour 
of the world, and have carried everywhere the acknowledg- 
ment of brotherhood between people and people, and man 
and man, and the song of Bethlehem, fulfilled to the full, 
has enlightened every intellect and softened every heart, 
their great mission will be ended. And let us not complain 
that our writing materials are one and all so frail aud perish- 


able, for God himself has been content to write his will on 
the frailest things. NByen his choieést graphic media aré 
temporal and perishable. The stats of heaven aré in our 
eyes the eniblemus of éternity, and they are the letters of 
God’s alphabet of thie universe, and wé have counted them 
everlasting: Great astronomers of old have told us that the 
sidereal system could not stop, but must for ever go on 
printing in light its cyclical records of the fitmament. But 
én our own day, aiid amongst oursélves, lias arisen a philoso- 
pher to show us thé result siniply of physical forces workiig 
as we observe theni do, that the lettered firmament of 
Heaven will one day sée all its scattered sfars fall, like the 
ruined typeé-sétting of a printer, into one mingled mass. 
Already the most distant stars, like the dutéfmost sentinels 
of a flock of birds, Hiave heard the signal of sunset and return, 
and havé begun to gather closer together, atié turn their 
faces hotfiewards, Millions of years must elapsé Weforé that 
home is feached, and thé end comes? but that énd is suré. 
God alone is éférnal, and they who through his gift are 
partakers of his immortality. 

“Tt is wonderful to find a patient, mechanical philosopher; 
looking only to what his mathematics can educe from thie 
phenomena of physical sciétice, using words which, without 
exaggeration, are exactly equivalent fo these:—‘ Thou, 
Lord, in the beginnin¢ hast laid the foundation of the earth, 
and the heavens ate thé wérks of Thy hands; they shall 
pérish, but Thou remainést, dnd they all shall wax old as 
doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up, 
and they shall be éhangéd; but Thow art the same, and Thy 
yéars shall not fail,’ 

“Tf God’s Paper, Penjand Ink are thus perishable, shall we 
complain that ours do not éndire? Ié is the writer that 
shall be immortal, not the writing.” 








Pouths’ Mepatiment. 


THE-LORD’S PRAYER. 
As usual, on a bright morning, the younger members of the 
family were assembled beneath a favourite wide-spreading 
tree that stood in the centre of the lawn, and the merry 
laugh and happy faces denoted minds at ease, and was one 
evidence of the happy result arising from the wise combina- 
tion of méthod, sport, and labour. 

“Good morning;’ said the father. “I just now heard a 
lady exclaim, ‘ Well done, Mr. Philosopher.’ Pray, Maude, 
which of these geritlemen has won this hondtitable appel- 
lation ? ” = 

“Mr. Willie, my respected brother, papa, I was showing 
him my skéteh. of the gardener’s cottage; and as it was a 
failure; I asked him, when he liad doe examining thé 
drawing; to be 86 good as to desttoy it, At this requést the 
young getitleman became grandiloguent, and bowing, said, 
‘I wish my amiable sister to know that it is my duty, as 
papa would say, and that it is my pleasure, as I myself feel, 
to consulé her wishes; but I regret to find her unrea- 
sonable.’ ” 

“Under so grave a charge, what was your défence? ” 

“«T suppose, Willie, I replied, ‘ that we are all unreason- 
able, some time or other; but in what way have I displayed 
this infirmity ?’ 

«You desiréd me,’ he said, ‘to destroy this paper, and, in 
so doing, you are asking me to do that which is impossible ; 
for no one thing lias been created, and no one thing has 
been. destroyed, since the world was, made.’ ” i 

“Well, papa,” cried Willie, “I did say so to Maude; 
because somebody once said so to me; and I appeal to you; 
am I not right, papa?” a 

“Yes, my boy; for wé tidy Change the form, but wé cafitiot 
destroy. If I drop a limp of Sigar ito a cup of tea, the 
sugar dissolves, but it is not destroyed; if I leave a piece of 
silver in a vessel filled with aguiafortis, the silver disappears, 
but it is there; if I throw a i 
firé consumes it, but I Have only cHatiged thé form of the 
sugar, the silver; and the paper; théy still ist. Aid if f 
call the chemist fo our aid, he will bring bick the sigat, 
and, by the addition of salf water, He will restote tie the 
silver, and possibly, héréaffér, he may be able to regain the 
paper: God aléne posséises the power to Create or to 
déstroy; therefore, in ackniowledgmént of this éxclasive 
powér, we address the Almighty as thé Credtor; and the 
Hebrew word Almighty devotes the Destroyer.” 

“Phen, i¢ Me. Willie fs fight; ali thit 1 di desire 26t 
| hit if that he iiay contititie a philosopher ‘80 long as he 
shiall live.’ ” 

“ A good wish, my friend, but not good enow 
the boy i8 sitperior to the child, the man fo the boy, 
philosopher fo the min, so the lowést Christian 
to the highest gga be 

“Although I hive not the hovour to be a philosopher,” 
said Walter: “f ddinite thé Wotd, f0r it dippers 18 blond 
humility with wisdom.” | et, : 

“ Quite so ; and that was the origin. Do you not femeéinber 
this, Maude?” 

“JT am not suré that I do. I beliéve sbmie admirer of an 
eminent teachet styled him a wise mah, and he rejected the 
appellation, aid begged to be régardéd; hot as a wise mat; 
but as a lover of wisdom,” 

“Was not this eminent teacher Pythagoras?” said 


; for, as 
atid the 
supérior 





Walter. 


shéet of paper into thé fire, the | P 


“Yes; if we take Cicero a8 dur attthofity.” . 

“ Pipa, flay I ask is that the réspeétible gentléman who 
gets so Indy of us youtg géutlerién ifito trouble ?” 

“Th what way ?? 

“ By the invention of thie riultipli¢ation table” 

“ Yes; So it is Said ; and the grief exténds, I fear, to young 
ladies also.” — : 

“ Well, it doesn’t perplex me much, that said table, though 
I should like things fo dome iiito thé world altéady calcu: 
lated; but iéver mind. Now, god people, if Maude calls 
mé a philosophet—which I am too Wise t think I déserve 
—let me give you Sonie of niy philosopliy: not mine, though, 
by-the-bye; but heré it is. . Siippose if t6 be eighty ya 
froni this ffeé to the téa-iirn on thé bréakfast-table; aid 
suppose wé- walk towatds if forty yirds in oné minute, 
twenty yards if the second minute, and ten yards in the 
third, aid go oi, walking half 48 miuch in dé Siiccvediiig 
minute ; how is it that; if we wére to walk for 10,000 yeats 
ot a thousand times 10,000 yeats; we should never reach the 
tea-urn P” aha 

“Bravo! Well dorie, Willie. I hope fou do not expect. 
us to answer your question béfore wé atid thé ted-utt have 
become good frietids. It’s all right; bat how, ii the Hiiiie 
of Fortune, did you get Hold of it 2” ee ee 

“ Minnie, do you give up my question? Théti I givé you 
an easier one. Whiy is.dear papa like dh éniéyelopiedia ? ” 

“T have caught you,” said Mitinie. “ Bectuse we turh to 
him for, whatever we want} atid fina it.” ; : 

“Tf IT am an encyclopxdia—to use your coniplimentary 
language—I hope you will become 4 ‘walking libraty’” _ 

“Then, papa, it must be a Miniature edition, titiless you 
mean that Iam to be liké the man we met in thé village; 
bio called himself a ecolporteur, and carried the books oii his 

ok?” i 

“ Willie, I wish you joy of your books)” cried Walter} 
“and if you read them, do not put so Many books on your 
hiéad as not to leave rodia for your braifis t6 stir.” 

What say you to that, papa? Can I read too much ?” 

. “ It is wiser, ny boy; t6 study mucli than to stady mutiy 
things, A little knowledge of matiy things tends to prodtice 
conceit, and often to bewilder. We tiay apply to literature 
and to science that which was applied to postry :— 

‘A little learning is a dangerous thing ; , 

Drink deép, or taste not the Pierian spring: 

Fo? shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 

But drinking largely Sobers us again.’ ” 
..“Maude! Mate!” cries Willie; “miracles have ceased, 
but woridérs haye ot, Here is that revered daddy of mine 
who advocates texiperaiice, encouraging me to drink; aud 
teaching me how to get sober again!” RAI ee 

“Tt is time, young Playfal; that we all take to drinking ; 
so away let us go.” 

“To what inn, papa P” 

“To no inn but mine.” —. i, R 

“Papa, as you are an innkeeper, may I give you a sigit 
for your ini?” 

You may.” aes eae 

“ Tt shall be the sign of ‘ The Tea-Urn and Toast-Rack.’” 

“ Be itso, Follow me, good people, and be, sute not to 
follow, Willie’s proposed pian in walking ; for, if you do, nd 
mortal among you will ever taste another breakfast.” 

As they waiked on, Maude was heard to say, in an unders 

tone, .{ Walter; there’s a good creature, do tell me what 
dogs Willie mean ?” ’ 
. He laughed and whispered, “It’s out of your line; it is 
what is called in geometry by a very bard word—asymptote.” 
_. Maude, lifting up her hands, cried, “Do,you call that.an 
explanation; I ain no wiser than J was before, Oh, Willie; 
when .you cease from fun and frolics, we shall .be dull 
indeed! . But make haste, dear ; we have a beautiful subject 
this morning; you kuow, it isthe Lord’s Prayer.” 

The response he gave was to sing— 

* Amotig the pitfalls fi our way 
The bast of us walk blindly ; - 
So,,Maude, be waty, watch.and pray; 
And judge your brother kindly.” 

Matha, We ate teady;’ Was very S6dii the remark: 

“Will you pleasd to begin P The sibjéct is the Lord's 


’ 


“ Remenibér, that wlicti we use this prayét; we draw near 
to God with God’s own words.” 

“True, ridinwia,” said Miude; “arid I think we ought 
also to adittire the prayer for ifs Adaptation to oti Wants 
and t our infirmities,” 

“In what way, niy dear?” 

“ Becausé it is so cleat that All thay ufiderstand it; 60 
short that any may learn it; 86 ftill as t6 také in dll oUF 
wants; and so exact as to show us what we are, and what 
we should be; and it shows us also what to do, and what to 
ask; and HOW t6 ask it? 4 lor toon 

“For tliat reason,” répliéd Walter, “6né of thé early 
ait bi ullian, spats Be Hop g A dyer as ‘an 
epitotie of the Gospel;’ St. Angustine calls it ‘the 
Ch tidii’s condetised Greed,’ and Luther pfonouliices it to 
bé ‘thé kéttiel of Christianity.” Hj ae 

-“T think thé right use of the prayér btings tid tind 
itité a coh bit with the mitid of Christ,” was the fithel’s 
remark ; “ for tlle ah opens by avi s to God the title of 
‘Father’—the Simé title that Christ uses tio fewer thin 
sitteen tities in his Sertion oh the Moun 


mn ount. “sm 
“Did it byer dcour to you, Walter, to Sbnisider the iti: 
métise blessing cotiferred upon us by tle ise of figurative 
lafiguage ini the Lord’s Prayer ?” 

“No, sit, I cannot say that it has éver presentéd itself to 


“ Papa” said Mirthie; “ explain this to me” 

















ny mind in that poit of view.” 
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“With pleasure, my dear child, in this manner :—If you 
tell me ‘God is a spirit, my reply is, ‘I believe it, but I do 
not understand it. I do not know. what is a spirit ;’ but if 
you tell me that God is our Father, then you teach me 
what I do not know. through the medium, of what I do 
know, I know that it is the nature of a father to love 
hie children, t6 watch over his children, to protect his 
children, to provide for his children, to rule his children, 
and, when they do wrong, to chastise his children—but to 
remember, that they are his children still—and, when the 
evil, is confessed and forsaken, to forgive his children. , Also, 
if. God be my Father, it is my duty to love him, to fear to 
offend him, to obey the rules appointed for the, government 
of his household; it is my duty to look up to him with 
reverence and with gratitude ; to prefer his will tomy own; 
and to love that, which he loves, and to detest that which 
he abhors; and it, is my duty also to love, and to live.in 
peace with, the other members of my Father’s family. 

these. things are taught me as implied lessons, and by the 
employment of figurative modes of speech.” P 

“Do you remember, sir, an old divine says, ‘ The worst of 
men do not so much need our forgiveness as the best of 
men, need the forgiveness of God ??” : 

“Yes; and St. Augustine presents this act of forbearance 
to our notice in forcible language. He represents God as 
addressing us:—‘ You, He says, ‘are in my debt, because 
you, have sinned against me; and you, in your turn, have 
your brother a debtor to von, because he has sinned against 
you. ell, as you act towards your debtor, so. I act towards 
mine: that is, if you release him, then I release you; if 
‘you. detain him, then I detain you.. When you, refuse to 
release another, you refuse to release your own self?” 

“This recalls to my mind the saying of a good old man : 
‘A Christian ought, to give and to forgive, to bear and to 
forbear, and to spend and be spent in his Heavenly Father’s 
service.’ ” 

“Papa, will you kindly give us your comments on the 
whole, for ours only extend to parts of the prayer?” _ 

“The Tord’s Prayer places God before us all as our 

ather, giving and forgiving, guiding and guarding. In 
uttering this prayer, we profess to come before our God— 


“J. Aschildren =». Our Father. 
2. A8 Worshippers \.. hallowed be thy name. 
3. As subjects thy kingdom cone. 
4, As servants ee ose thy will be done. 
5. As supplicants ... ose give us, 


6. As sinners ie 

7. As weak and frail 

8. As helpless in danger ... . 

9. As, fully trusting in his 
all-sufficienoy for time { 


forgive us. 
lead us not into temptation. 
, deliver us from evil. 
for thine is the kingdom, and 
. the power, and the glory, 


10. As confiding for eternity for. ever. 
11. Amer, that is 3 so let it be. 
12. Améiy, thatis faithful and trie ; 


for this word is, supposed, by some, to be formed from the 
initial letters of the Hebrew sentence—‘ My Lord, the 
faithful King.’ : 

“Maude, I wish you would give us your idea of the 
clause in the prayer, ‘ Deliver us from evil,’ ” 

“I am not sure that my view is correct, but it is 
at your service :— 

“To my mind, the whole prayer denotes goodness on the 
one hand, and some opposing power on the other: that is to 
say, God, which denotes all goodness; and the devil, which 
denotes all that is evil, Scholars tell us that the sentence 
may be translated, ‘Deliver us from the evil one ;’ that is, 
‘from SATAN ;’ and this view will aid us in every clause.” 

“Explain t6 us how you would apply it.” 

“Tn the Lord’s Prayer, God’s people pray to be delivered 
from this antagonistical power; for they know that Satan 
has wrested the government of the world from God’s vice- 
gerent, and that Satan is now called the printé éf this 
world, to denote his dominions ; the prince of thé power of 
the air, to denote his abode; the prince of darkness, ‘to 
denote the nature of his deeds; and the prince that ruleth | 
in the hearts of the disobedient, to dendte his subjects. 

“From this usurpation they pray to be detiveréd, and 


plead— 
«Thou art our Father...  ... not Satan. 

Hallowed be thy name +. not Satan’s. 
Thy kingdom cone .., +. not Satan’s to continue. 
Thy willbe done... not Satan’s. 
Give us what is neédful let us tiot 166k té Satan. 
Forgive us. 4. ane +» for yielding to Satan. 
Lead us not into temptation to be led astray by Satan. 
Deliver us from evil... ... from Satan, the evil one. 
For thine is thé kingdém 1. tiot Satan’s. 
Thine is the power ... «. Tot Satah’s. 
Thine istheglory ... + not Satan’s. 


so may it be, Thou the 
And that for ever. ‘Avion, {tT ad taithtul King” 

“Thank you, Mavde; T do not Ktiow that We dan ail sub- 
scribe to your view ; but it possesses the merit of piety and | 
beauty. Many yeats ago I met with a very beautiful com-' 
ment, to this effect :— 

“Tn examining the Lord’s Piayer, we ought to observe its 
nature, and its spirit. Look atits nature:-—. _, 

“Tt is divine. Christ himself has stamped the infallibility 
of heaven upon it. “9 , 

“It is comprehensive. ‘There cannot be mentioned ‘a peti- 
tion necessary for man that is not expressed or implied in 
this prayer :—Thy kingdom Come, Thay Will be done. 
Give us this day our daily bread, . Forgive us our trespasses. 
Lead us not into temptation. Deliver us from evil: 

“Tt is also sublime, Grandeur appears in its design, 
What is moré entiobling than prayer? The loftiést place 
on earth for man is tlie fodtstool of Jehovah. Tho grandest 
posture is to fall Gown before Jéhovah’s throne. The gran- 





deur ofsimplicity appears in its language. The grandeur of 
sublimity breathes in every sentence. Here are no swelling 
words of man’s wisdom ; here is nothing redundant, nothing 
deficient, It is the language of sublime devotion chastened 
by filial awe. Is it thus grand in language? So it isin 
the subjects expressed. In vain look we for sublimity 
where these are poor, but what yastness have we here !— 
God; the kingdom of God ; angelic obedience; earth; the 
will of Géa, the only law of its one thousand millions of 
living men; evil, implying all that man can suffer or dread ; 
deliverance from evil; the power; the glory; the eternity 
of God. Was ever so much comprehended before, or since, 
in s0 few words ? 

“From observing the nature, or character of the prayer, 
Tet us consider— 

“Irs Sprrir— 


Tt breathes a filidl Spirit Father. 
A chavitable spirit e. our Father. 
A reverential spirit +» hallowed be thy name, 


A missionary spirit 
An obedient spirit 
A heavenly spirit ... ° 


thy kingdom come. 
thy will be done in earth. 
«as it is done in heaven. 

fgive us this day our daily 
°° d.. bread. 

and forgive us our trespasses, 
A forgiving spirit ove ; as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us. 

lead us not into tempiation, 


A dependent spirit 


ih taidions Spirit Be Do but deliver us from evil. 
‘A confiding and adoring {for thine is the kingdom, the 
spirit at oes power, and the plory. 


In other words, it breathes forth the spirit of prayer to 
God, acknowledging that his kingdom governs ll, his 
power subdues all, and his glory is above all. 

“herefore it is inserted in every distinct part of the 
service 6f the Church of England, that by its perfection she 
may supply the defects of her own compositions by offering 
to God that which he himself dictated.” 

“T ‘call to mind,” said Walter, “a quotation from Ter- 
tullian, which my good old tutor once gave me.” 


How many doctrines are dt once discharged in the tse of 
the Lord’s Prayer! The honouring of God, in the Father ; the 
téstimony of faith, ia the name; the offering of. obedience, in 
the will ;, the remembrance of hope, in the kingdom ; the peti- 
tion forlife, in the bread ; the confession of debts, in the prayer ; 
the anxious eare about temptation, in the call for defence.’ 


*@ood.. We wait for your contribution, Minnie.” 

* 1 think much, papa, although I. can say but little.” 

“ Kindly think aloud; the thoughts of a picus mind are 
always acceptable.” 

. “Then I would say, as God alone can teach us how 
he would be approached in prayer, I find my wishes 
expressed in these lines :— 
‘O thou, by whom we come to God, 
The life, the truth, the way, 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod ; 
Lord, teach us how to pray.’” 

“ Tf angelic obedience,” said the mother, “ is our standard, 
then it implies that God’s ‘ will is to be done’—by all; at 
all times; in all things; with all our power, willingly, readily, 
and joyfully. in a word, actively, by doing, and passively, 
by submitting.” 

“T agrée with your mamma, and would offer @ remark :— 
God has retained his authority over all things, but apparently 
with one exception—man’s free will, which appears necessary 
to constitute man a free agent, and, as such, a. responsible 
being; but God has so ordained the order of things, that 
man can never know happiness until he is, brought to give 
up his will to God, and in spirit to say, ‘ Not my will, but 
thine be done.’, The prayer of the Christian is, ‘Take my 
will, and make it thine ;’ and his language is— 

‘When I disclose my wants in prayer, 
May I my will resign ; 
And not a thought my bosom share, 
That is not wholly thine.’ 

“To speak in praise of the Lord’s Prayer is like attempting 
to gild a sun-beam; still, as men of weak minds speak 
scoffingly, it is well te hear what men of vigorous minds say 
upon the subject. 

“Dean Paley thus expresses himself :— 

For solemn thonghts, for fixing the attention on a few great 
points, for suitableness to every condition, for sufficiency, for 
conciseness without obscurity, for the weight and inyportance 
of its petitions, thé Lord’s Prayer is without 4 equal, and 
without a rival. 

“Some of tlie old writers delighted,” said Walter, “in 
inaking their condensed commentaries on this prayer,” 

« Qtidte bné or two of them, Walter,” said Rittie Minnie, 
just to oblige me; for you know I have not read as much 
fis you have.’ 

“ Your wishés shall bé law to me ; they run thus ~~‘ Our 
Father, 

‘By right of creation, 
By bountiful Providence, 
By merciful redemption, 
By Gracious adoption. 
“Who art in heaven, 
‘The throné of thy glory, ,. 
The temple of thine aijgels, 
The portion of thy children. 
“Avid they piously sum up by adding, ‘ Amen,’ 
* A& it is in thy purposes, 
As it ig in thy promises, 
So be it in our prayers, and 
So shall it bé to thy praise.’ ” 


“Papa, instead of saying anything at present, please to 





let mie ask you a question. In the Lord’s Prayer, we say, 
‘Our Father, but St. Paul says, ‘Abba, Father.” What is 
meant by the word ‘ Abba?’” 

“Abba is said to be the Chaldée form of the Hebrew 
word denoting ‘father.’ It is a term of reverence, of love, 
and of submission, and was never permitted to be used by 
servants or slaves, when speaking to the head of the family, 
but was reserved for the exclusive use of the kindred. 
We are part of Christ’s family—his sons and daughters—we 
are allowed to address God as ‘ Abba, Father.’ ” 

“I recollect an anecdote bearing upon this name, and 
whieh, tends to show the high privilege we enjoy in being 
allowed to say, ‘Our Father’ in our prayers.” 


A Jew went into a Persian temple, and saw there the holy 
fire. He said to, the priest, ‘‘ Do.you pray to the fire?” 

**Not to the fire,” answered the priest; “it is to us ap 
emblem of the sun, and of its warmth and light.” 

Then said the Jew, ‘“ Do you honour the sun as your god? 
Do you not. know that the sun is a creature of the Almighty?” 

“We do know it,” replied the priest; ‘“but the material man 
needs material emblems, that he may comprehend the Most 
High; and is not the sun the image of the invisible, incompre- 
hensible source of light who sustains and blesses all things?” 

“Then,” answered the Israelite, “‘ how do your people dis- 
tinguish the image from the reality? they already call the sun 
their god, and kneel before an earthly flame. You charm 
their outward sight, and blind their inward eye ; and while you 
hold before them the earthly light, you take away from them 
the heavenly. Whereas, it is written, ‘Thou shalt not make 
to thyself any graven image nor any likeness.’”’ 

** How, then, do you represent the highest being?” asked the 
Persian. 

The Jew answered, ‘“‘ We call him Jehovah Adonai, the 
self-existing God, who was, and is, and is to come.” 

“‘ Your term is great and noble,” said the Persian, “‘ but it is 
terrible.” 

Then entered a Christian, and said, ‘‘We call him ABBA, 
FATHER.” _ 

The heathen and the Jew looked at each other with astonish- 
ment, and shid, ‘* Your term is the nearest and the loftiest; but 
who gave. you the boldness 80 to name the Eternal ?” 

‘< f6 Who is himself the Father has taught and commanded 
us when wwe pray, to say, ‘Our Father.’” 

The fire-worshipper and the Jew retired, pondering in their 
hearts at thé Amaziig honoyr tonferred on men in being allowed 
to addréss God as “ Our Father.” 

“Thank you, Made, for your illustration. May we 
rightly prize our high privileges as Christians, and remem- 
ber that the day, will come when; as a good man expresses 
it, ‘ all things will forsake us, except our God, our duty, and 
our prayers.’ Therefore, I would say to you as Philip 
Henry said to his children—‘ Beware that you look well 
to your secret duty, namely, prayer; if this be neglected, 
the soul cannot prosper. A decay in piety may be generally 
traced to the closet door.’ 

“As time runs out, we turn to you, mamma, for the 
closing remark.” 

“1 cannot pretend to offer any worthy of so sacred a sub- 
ject; but I will give you the beautiful remarks of an eminent 
astern scholar :— 

The first part of the prayer leads the soul upwards above the 
clouds, to the throne of the Almighty, and to Christ that sits 
at his right hand ; but suddenly the soul is conscious that it is 
still enshrined in an earthly body, with earthly wants, which 
do not permit her to soar aloft, so she comes down from her 
exaltation, and prays for that body. 

Thus the first part of the prayer contains the praises offered 
by angels and the heavenly host, and the second part the 
breathings of mortal men ; but it does not, afterall, stop there, 
for again it raises itself to the throne of heaven in these words, 
**for thine is the kingdom, the pow-r, and the glory, for ever 
and ever;” and in that comprehensive word, “‘ Amen,” how the 
sinner pleads! for this is the expression of the slave in Turk- 
istan. When he surrenders himself as a prisoner to him who 
makes him captive he exclaims, ‘‘ AMMAN,” which means “* GIVE 
ME SAFETY.” We find the soul concluding its prayer with a 
desire that God will give sarETy through Christ, who is Yea 
and Amen. 

“ From these remarks,” said the father, “ we arrive at this 
conclusion, that in this prayer we ask for something more 
than the meat that perisheth, ‘ Man does not live by bread 
alone” There is a meat to be eaten that the world knows 
hot of. We, therefore, pray for food to sustain the hidden 
life of God in the soul. Whatever is needful for our sup- 
port, our usefulness, and our comfort, we may ask for, and 
we do ask for in this prayer. Alli we want to fit us for the 
duties of time, and all we need to prepare us for the eternal 
world, we include when we say, ‘GIVE US THIS DAY OUR 
DAILY BREAD.’ Let us close our reflections in the words of 
pious Archbishop Secker :— 

May God give us grace to use our prayers in so right a 
manner that, from praying to him amidst the cares of this life, 
we may be taken, in his own good time, to praise him for eyer 
amidst the joys of the world to come, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


¢ 








A Fistan Prayer.—The following is part of a prayer 
Offered by a young native convert at family worship in 
Fiji :—* Thy gifts to us,O Lord, are very great. Thon hast 
given us thy Book, and teachers to make it plain. Thou 
givest thy Holy Spirit; but our foolishness is great in 
striving against him. Yet endure us, Lord, and give us 
power to do better, that we may not entirely quench thy 
Spirit: But, Lord; we are like papalagi (casks that some 
Fijians prétend to fill with oil), it is all water at the bottom, 
and a little oil at the top for the people to see; andin us the 
old spirit is at the bottom, and a little of the new at the 
top. But we knoiv we cannot deceive thee, and thy long- 
suffering is great in that thou dost not destroy us: Thy 
love to us is a great fire,a bottomless ocean; our love to 
thee the tiniest spark, or a drop of rain.” 
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WAITING ON THE LORD. 


AmonG the eloquent and glowing passages which abound | 
in the prophecy of Isaiah, few are more beautiful than the | 
one in which he celebrates the blessedness of waiting | 
upon the Lord. After showing that an idol is nothing, | 
and that in the Lord Jehovah there is everlasting | 
strength, he says—‘tThey that wait upon the Lord | 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with | 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary ; they | 
shall walk, and not faint.” Two things are involved in| 
waiting upon the Lord. There is, first, the idea of ser- | 
vice rendered to him; and, secondly, a state of mind | 
and heart such as David possessed when he said, “ I wait | 
for the Lord, my soul doth wait, and in his word do I 
hope.” Angels and the spirits of just men made perfect, 
who serve God day and night in his temple, are waiting 
upon the Lord; and the saints on earth who are 
afflicted by disease, or pressed by infirmity till they are 
incapacitated for the active duties of religion, are doing 
substantially the same thing. 

The Psalmist said of himself, ‘‘ My soul waiteth for the 
Lord more than they that watch for the morning: 
I say, more than they that watch for the morning.” We 
know how the sick and suffering, who are full of “ toss- 
ings to and fro” wait for the light that shall chase away 
the darkness and gloom of the night; and we can con- 
ceive of the feelings of the shipwrecked mariner who has 
clung during the livelong night to some plank or broken 
spar, waiting and longing to see ‘* upleaping in the east ” 
the golden streaks of morning. So earnestly, more 
earnestly, even, do those who wait upon the Lord—who 
serve him as affectionate and dutiful children—desire his 
favour, and the joys of his salvation. But it is easier to 
describe this life of cheerful obedience and humble trust, 
than to find those who are willing to do God's will, and 
“hope, and quietly wait for his salvation.” This world 
is very little given to waiting upon the Lord. There 
are multitudes of men who are practical atheists, 
“having no hope, and without God in the world.” 
Others who honour the Lord with their lips, deny him in 
their lives. They walk after the desires of their hearts ; 
live to please themselves, and serve the creature rather 
than the Creator. And, what seems strangest of all, 
they persist in this course long after they have learned 
that the soul, endowed with capacities for enjoying the 
supreme good, can be satisfied with nothing else. 
Having forsaken the fountain of living waters, they 
wander hungry and thirsty in the wilderness, and in- 
quire, ‘‘ Who will show us any good?”. In the service 
of self, or of the gods of this world, men faint and are 
weary ; and even the ‘young men utterly fail.” . But 
work for the Lord is life-giving, and with its-perform- 
ance there comes an increase of moral: and spiritual 
power. Strength, and elevation of character are secured 





in waiting upon the Lord. The promise to such-as 


engage in this service is, that they shall renew their 
strength, and mount up with wings as eagles. This is 
in accordance with the law, ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap;” and is precisely the doctrine 
taught by our Saviour in the parable of the talents. 
There can be no growth in grace except we diligently 
use that which we have received. And the world is full 
of facts and analogies that strikingly illustrate this 
truth. The child learns to walk by making an effort to 
do so, when it can only run along a few steps at a time. 
The same child confined to its cradle for years, would 
then be hardly able to stand upon its feet. But the 
service of the Lord exalts as well as strengthens those 
who engage in it; and the promise of Holy Writ, given 
for our encouragement, should ever be held in remem- 
brance as a motive to diligence in all Christian duties, 
that, They that wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary ; they shall walk, and 
not faint. 








THE FIRST RESURRECTION. 


“If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead.”"— 
Philippians iii, 11. 


*| WE are too apt to be satisfied with the meaning appa- 


rent on the surface of Scripture, without inquiring 
further respecting the truth involved in it; and thus the 
passage in which our text stands is generally regarded 
only as an expression of St. Paul's striving to walk 
worthy of the Coane which he was called to preach, to 
fight the good fight of faith, and to attain to the crown laid 
up for him in heaven. But if we consider the writings 
of St. Paul, we cannot suppose that he had any doubt con- 
cerning the resurrection, as he has plainly set forth that 
all shall rise again: ‘‘ As in Adam all die, so in Christ 
shall all be made alive; but every man in his own order ” 
(1 Cor. xv. 22,23). The correct reading of the text is, 
“That I might attain to the resurrection out from among 
the dead,” that is, to the first resurrection. The doc- 
trine of the first resurrection has been much overlooked, 
but the early Christians well understood it. This is the 
resurrection unto which St. Paul desired to attain. 
This is the meaning of his words, ‘“‘ Every man in his 
own order.” Concerning this resurrection it is written : 
“Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
resurrection : on such the second death hath no power ; 
but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and 
shall reign with him a thousand years” (Rev. xx. 6). 

This doctrine of the first resurrection is set forth also 
in Hebrews xi. 35, concerning the saints and martyrs of 
past ages: they “* were tortured, not accepting deliverance, 
that they might obtain a better resurrection.” <A better 
resurrection necessarily implies that there is more than 
one. Our Lord also taught the same truth when on the 
earth: ‘‘The hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God: and they 
that hear shall live” (John v. 25). At this time only 
those among the dead who hear his voice arise. But in 
the same chapter (ver. 28, 29), he says, ‘‘ Marvel not 
at this: for the hour is coming, in the which all that are 
in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; 
they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; 
and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation.” 

Thus did our Lord set forth that all who rise at the 
first resurrection rise to life and glory. 

Let the Christian Church therefore now, like St. Paul, 
strive to attain to the first, the better, resurrection, 
and to live and reign with Christ when he cometh in 
his kingdom. 








“WHY WILL YE DIE?” 

My friend, ‘‘ why will ye die?” This is a solemn 
question, and God requires you, if you are not a believer 
in his Son, to answer it. Should I ask the starving man 
this important question in regard to his temporal wants, 
his reply would be, ‘‘Because I have no food ;” and when 
proffered to him, with what eagerness and gratitude 
would he accept it. But you are suffering for the 
‘* bread of eternal life,” and a gracious God. offers you 
that food which will satisfy the longings of the soul, and 
cause it to live for ever in eternal bliss. Why, then, will 
ye refuse this kind offer? Your happiness, your life, 
depend upon it; you. must decide the question soon, or 
for ever perish. And perhaps this day may be the last 
time God will offer you the * bread of life.” We know 
it is written, His Spirit will not always strive with man. 
The Lord says, To-day if ye will hear my voice, harden 
not your hearts. Why, then, refuse the offer of mercy, 
and peril your immortal soul? Is not thy soul worth far 
more than all earthly pleasure? Thy body must soon 
return to dust, but come to God in and through his Son, 
and thy soul will find eternal rest. Let me entreat thee 
to seek the Saviour. Remember the promise, ‘‘ They 
that seek me early shall find me.” Devote thy best 
years to the Saviour; come in middle age—come in old 
age, and ask the Lord to forgive the follies of a sinful 
life, that peradventure he may hear thy prayer, and save 
thy soul. 





REPENTANCE AND REMORSE. 

THERE is a wide difference between repentance and remorse. 
Both are excited by the remembrance of past actions which 
conscience condemns, and both are painful feelings. So 
much they have in common. But remorse respects only 
the past, while repentance includes the purpose of amend- 
ment for the future. He who repents, purposes not to 
repeat the guilty acts to which his repentance relates, 
Remorse is purely painful, while repentance, from the very 
fact just mentioned, that it includes the purposes of amend- 
ment, cannot be wholly disagreeable. Just as surely as the 
remembrance of the past fault is distressing, just so surely 
is the present consciousness of a better mind comforting and 
joyful. Remorse respects only ourselves, without any regard 
to the person against whom our fault has been committed. 
Repentance, in a Christian sense, includes sorrow in view of 
the act repented of, not merely as a wrong done by us, but 
as a wrong suffered by the injured person, whether that 
person be our fellow-creature or our Creator. Remorse is a 
part of the retribution for sin; repentance is a part of the 
remedy for it. Remorse is involuntary; repentance is 
voluntary. This is suggested by the derivation of the 
words, Remorse is the sin acting upon the sinner ; repent- 
ance is the sinner reflecting upon the sin. In remorse, the 
guilty act, like a venomous reptile, turns back upon the 
actor, and darts his vengeful tooth into his soul, and tortures 
him with an acute pang. In repentance, the convinced 
sinner looks back with a deep, yet not unsolaced sorrow, 
upon his hated fault. 

The repentance which Judas is said to have exercised 
(Matt. xxvii. 8), was rather remorse, or attrition, than true 
penitence. Indeed, the original word is not the same which 
is used to denote genuine, evangelical repentance. It is a 
word which is used in only four other plaves (Matt. xxi. 29, 
32; 2 Cor. vii. 8; Heb. vii. 21), and does not necessarily ex- 
press anything more than a feeling of dread, or concern, in 
view of the past. A derivative of this word is used in two 
places (Rom. xi. 29 and 2 Cor. vii. 10), in the first of which 
it is translated “ without repentance,” and in the second, 
“not to berepented of.” “ The gifts and calling of God,” to 
which the epithet is applied in the first passage, are never 
subject to those changes which repentance implies. The 
“repentance unto salvation,” referred to in the second 
passage, is not an act which will ever need to be renounced 
by him who exercises it. 








THE COMET OF 1861. 

‘“When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which thou hast ordained: what is man, that thou art 
— of him? and the son of man that thou visitest him ?"—Psalm 
viii. 3, 4. 

“The path of the just is as the shining light, which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.”—Prov. iv. 18. 

WHENCE comest thou, pale pilgrim of the skies ? 

Thine errand what? and whither hence art bound ? 
The cynosure of man’s inquiring eyes, 

No sign thou makest, utterest no sound, 


But silent speedest on thine unknown way, 
Deck’d with thy plume of silver-tissued light ; 

Shrouded its wondrous grace from glare of day— 
Its rays a keystone to the vault of night. 


Strange voyager! o’er vacancy profound, 

From Northern Bear to Southern Cross careering; 
Or visiting the constellations round, 

Through heaven’s ecliptic all securely steering ; 


Wilt thou not tell us what is seen, what felt, 
What done, in Venus, rowing (9 and Mars? 
On Jupiter, and under Saturn’s belt, 
And who the tenants of yon twinkling stars ? 


Is there elsewhere an earth like this, so deck’d 
With beauty, yet with ruin scarr’d so sore— 

Like some rich argosy, still whole, but wreck’d; 
Angels admiring much, and pitying more ? 


In all thy travels, have thy radiant eyes 
Yet lighted on a race so strange as ours ; 

Beings so gifted, and yet fall’n ; so wise, 
Yet so infatuate to ause their powers ?— 


Who love, yet fight ; who laugh and weep by fits; 
Are mortal, and yet heedless of death living? 
Can reason, and yet drink away their wits, 
Lost but for grace divine, yet unforgiving? 


Thou dost not answer, art no thing of life; 
Much less canst see, remember, or discourse. 
Nought touches thee of man’s sore live-long strife, 
To know the better, and to do the worse. 


Thou canst not, therefore dost not, disobey. 
No incongruities of ours are thine ; 

As thou art launch’d, thou needs must wend thy way ; 
As is thy light, thou canst not choose but shine. 


A nobler calling ours, to use aright 

Senses, and reason, conscience, and a will; 
Evil to hate, in good to take delight, 

And willingly our Maker’s laws fulfil. 


In weakness, strengthen’d to resist, prevail 
In heart more humble, as in-progress high ; 

Trusting in Him, whose promise cannot.fail, 
Consistently to live, triumphant. die. 


Brighter than comet’s train the Cliristian’s graces, © 
e finest gold in fiery trial proved ; 
By faith, and hope, and love, his course he traces 
To heavens of bliss past comet’s range removed. 


Onward, God speed thee, pilgrim of the cross ; 

In this world’s night, though making no display, 
Thy path shall shine, all purg’d away thy dross, 
: Glowing in glory, through eternal day. 
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THE THRONE OF GRACE. 

“Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.""—Heb. iv. 16. 
To what does the word “therefore” refer in this text ? 
Doubtless the full answer to this would take in the scope 
and design of the whole epistle, which is to set forth the 
pre-eminence of the Lord Jesus in his person above the 
angels of heaven—in his nature, as partaker of infinite and 
eternal Godhead ; in his office, above all that appertaineth to 
an earthly priesthood ; in his sacrifice, superior to all those 
reparatory oblations which, as making nothing perfect, 
ave been suffered to pass away. But still, immediately 
and directly the apostle is moved to throw out this challenge 
in the contemplation of one aspect of Christ’s work alone— 
namely, that which presents him to usas our ascended High 
Priest, passing into the heaven of heavens, there to receive 
homage from principalities, thrones, dominions, powers, and 
yet bearing with him the heart of his humanity, the tender- 
nesses of his earthly life, the brother’s power to feel for and 
compassionate a brother’s weaknesses. “Seeing then that 
we have a great High Priest which is passed into the 
heavens”—not a High Priest which “cannot be touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin, let us therefore come boldly 
unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and 

find grace to help in time of need.” 

These words present to us naturally a threefold subject of 
inquiry: where we are to come, with what dispositions we 
are to come, what we are to ask when we come. 

I.—Our first inquiry has respect to the place WHERE WE 
ARE TO coME. “Let us therefore come unto the throne of 
grace.” Hardly can we suggest a more important inquiry 
for a convinced sinner than where God is to be found. Mark 
that language of Job under great spiritual depression, “ Oh, 
that I knew where I might find him, that I might come 
even unto his seat. I would order my cause before him, and 
fill my mouth with arguments.” Here, then, is Job’s desire 
granted. God is to be found—is to be reasoned with upon 
all matters that his children may wish to call upon him for ; 
and the place where you will find him is the throne of 


neo this illustrated in the case of Moses in the wilderness, 
He had dared to prefer the request to God, “I beseech thee 
show me thy glory.” Did he expect to see the door opened 
into heaven? He might expect this, but see how his 
request is answered: “Thou hast asked to see my glory, I 
will make all my goodness to pass before thee.” The realities 
of heaven are seen chiefly in grace, and love, and tenderness. 
“TJ sit on thrones; I rule amid the armies of heaven; my 
footstool is a platform of tributary and dependent worlds ; 
but to them that would see my glory, it is enough that I 
make my name pass before them.” “ The Lord passed by 
before Moses, and proclaimed the glory of the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long suffering and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, and forgiving 
iniquity, transgression, and sin.” 

It was a common thing with the Hebrews to speak of 
God as having two thrones, or rather a double throne—a 
throne of judgment and a throne of compassion. Here the 
intimation is that Christ our great High Priest is now gone 
into the holiest ofall, to sprinkle its hallowed chambers with 
his own most precious blood; teaching us that just as God 
promised to meet Aaron and to commune with him from the 
typical throne of the ancient sanctuary, so should blessed 
manifestations of divine favour and acceptance be vouchsafed 
to those who, in the light of a more perfect ritual; come 
boldly to the throne of grace. 

And why does the apostle call the Christian’s mercy seat 
the throne of grace? First, because grace alone set up that 
throne. Nothing in man had any part in that Divine con. 
trivance. It was planted in the counsels of grace; it was 
perfected through the instrumentalities of grace; it was 
designed for the manifestations and power of grace. There 
and there only does the infinite grace of God receive its 
most impressive and sublime displayment. You may behold 
the glory of God traeed out on the tablets of material 
nature—the wisdom of God described in the developments 
of his providence—the goodness of God in giving us rain in 
its season, and filling our hearts with food and gladness— 
but the grace of God only can be reflected from the throne 
of mediation, in originating, contriving, and perfecting the 
work of man’s salvation—love of sinners coming forth as 
from an everlasting fountain in the heart of God, and causing 
a stream of life and immortality to be shed over the face of 
a ruined world. 

Further, the apostle calls our mercy seat a throne of 
grace, because is honoured by all the pardons that are 
dispensed therefrom. Everything God does for sinners— 
every link as he adds it on in the golden chain of our 
predestination, whether as choosing us in Christ, or regene- 
rating us by the Word, or bestowing on us the gift of faith, 
or giving us a sanctified meetness for the saints’ inheritance 
—everything is for one end, namely, that we should be to 
the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath accepted 
us in the beloved. 

II.—But we pass on to our second inquiry—IN WHAT 
FRAME OF SPIRIT ARE WE TO COME TO THIS THRONE OF 
GRacE? The apostle says we are to come boldly. It may 
help us to a better understanding of the word here employed 
if we consider some meanings,of it whieh we are quite sure 
were not intended by the apostle. For instance, we may 
be s he did not. mean to encourage the boldness of 
indiffereice, as when men rush into the awful sanctuary 
of Divine presence without consideration or thought. Scrip- 


‘throne ; to make large suit, but it is to Him that sitteth on 


ture always frowns back these irreverent approaches, “God 
is greatly to be feared in the assembly of the saints, and to | 
be had in reverence of all them that areabouthim.” No, we 
must never forget that it is a throne we come to. We are 
to come boldly, but it is to a throne—very near, but to a 


a throne. We are not made children that we should forget 
our reverence. Neither when telling us to come boldly to 
the throne of grace would the apostle mean that we should 
come peremptorily—dictating, as it were, to God of the 
matter of our petitions, as if in the unlimitedness of the 
command, “ Ask, and ye shall receive,” no reserve were left 
for the wisdom of a divine and purer choice. As against 
any form of peremptory or unqualified asking we have the 
example of our Divine Lord himself. He did not pray 
boldly in this sense; he left an ample margin for the wisdom 
of the Divine purposes. He seemed to admit as a possibility 
that, under the awful pressure of his incarnate agonies, he 
might be desirous of something which his Heavenly Father 





would not see expedient togrant. “ Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me.” The Redeemer does not say, 
“T will that this cup be taken away,” but only “if it be | 
possible”—if the removal of it may consist with the cove- | 
nant of salvation—if I can see the bitterness removed, and | 
my work uninjured whereby I am to save the world—“if it | 
be possible.” 

But what, then, is the boldness here spoken of? First, | 
it is the boldness of filial liberty, as distinguished from that 
servile frame of spirit whieh characterises man’s approaches | 
to God under the law. St. Paul, marking the difference of 
the two dispensations, observes, “For ye have not received 
the spirit of bondage again to fear; but ye have received 
the spirit of adoption, whereby ye cry ‘ Abba, father” ” We 
come with boldness now, because we are under the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit, and “where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” 

But again, the boldness here spoken of és the boldness of 
Jfaith—the boldness of assured trust—the lifting up of holy 
hands without wrath and doubting—a covenant laying hold 
of the promise in virtue of some foregone considerations 
which must make our petition speed. In this sense we have 
the apostle using the same word in Ephesians—“ In whom 
we have boldness, and access with confidence, by the faith of 
him.” * This is a most assuring feature of our boldness in 
coming to a throne of grace, for it makes the acceptance of 
our prayers to stand, not on anything in the prayers them- 
selves, in the fluency with which they are uttered, in the 
fervour with which they are breathed, or even in the com- 
fort or elevation and peace with which they may be suc- 
ceeded, but rather on our personal dependence upon Christ, 
as having our salvation in his hands. And we come boldly 
with this plea, because it is the commanded plea. “ What- 
soever ye ask the Father in my name, he shall give it 
you.” Brethren, never lose sight of this view of faith as 
the personal trust and dependence of the soul upon a per- 
sonal Redeemer. It is to this state of mind that all the 
promises are made, as the turning-point of salvation, when 
the sinner, under a great apprehension of the desert of sin, 
and despairing of redemption from any other quarter, turns 
from all the broken reeds and false hopes of the deceived 
heart, and casts on Christ alone the entire burden of his 
endangered interests for eternity. 

III.—We proceed to our last subject, or the ENDS TO BE 
SECURED IN COMING TO A THRONE OF GRACE. Two 
only are specified; but two thousand could not express 
more. Thus, one end is that we may obtain mercy. Now, 
all mercy supposes misery on the part of him who seeks 
it. He is deprived of some inestimable blessing, or he 
is under apprehension of some dreaded evil. Who sees not 
that this is the case of all men in their natural estate ? 
What greater blessing to be in want of than the good will 
of him that dwelt in the bush ?—-what worse evil to be in 
dread of than the wages of unpardoned sin? Hence the 
object of all Scripture promises is to show us how we may 
obtain mercy. It is to bring Christ and the sinner 
together—the soul under sentence of death, and him that is 
the resurrection and the life. 

But not for mercy alone do we come to the throne. We 
come also for grace to help in time of need. As a rule, 
mercy respects the past, grace respects the future. We 
need mercy for what we have been and what we are; we 
ask for grace as a security against what we might become, 
or what, through the frailty of our nature, we might here- 
after do. But in the text you observe a particular form of 
grace is specified, namely grace in time of need. Brethren, 
try to realise this promise of a special grace adapted to a 
special need. It seems to bring before you the eye of 
heaven looking out for your occasion; and Jesus coming to 





the rescue at the very moment when a sudden temptation 
was becoming too much for your strength, or the fretting 
burden was beginning to be heavier than you could bear; | 
when Satan was taking advantage of your accumulated | 
suffering and sorrows; or when the withdrawn light of your | 
heavenly Father’s countenance was causing you to become | 
weary and faint in your minds. We know that God-is a | 
great help at all times, but in trouble the Psalmist teaches | 
us he is “a very present help.” We may have great works | 
to perform, or great trials to endure, or great difliculties to | 
perplex, or great enemies to overcome, and it is the glory of | 
our Jesus to appear for us then. 
Such, then, brethren, are our encouragements to come to 
the throne of grace. With a primary reference, no doubt, 


and salvation. And to all such the text says, “Come 
boldly.” Why boldly? Because he is all-sufficient who is 
seated on that throne. A complete ruin needs a complete 
Saviour—one who of God can be made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption. Why 
boldly? Because Christ is as willing as he is able—as ready 
to welcome as he is mighty to save. “Him that cometh to 
me I will in no wise cast out.” Brethren, all Scripture is 
founded upon this great truth, that any sinner, or the chief 
of sinners, may come boldly to the throne of grace. Those 
who would hedge up the resources of Divine grace under 
the constraints of any narrowed theological system under- 
stand not the comprehensive breadth of our Gospel philo- 
sophy. The context of the passage just quoted from John 
is very noteworthy ; it is as if the last clause were intended 
to anticipate any apprehension of a limited or restricted 
blessing, which might arise on reading the first clause. 
“ All that the Father giveth me shall come to me.” Aye, 
but who are they? Who shall presume to say whom the 
Father hath given unto Christ? Ask not. Thou doest not 
well to inquire concerning this. Listen to Christ’s words 
that follow. “ Him that cometh to me”—be he who he may, 
confess to what amount of guilt he may, approach me when 
he may—*TI will in no wise cast out.” , 

Why boldly? do you ask once more. ‘I answer, Because 


| the mercy, and grace, and salvation of Christ have all this 


special characteristic about them, that they are provisions 
for a time of need. Christ is not a Saviour at all if he be 
not a Saviour to the uttermost: it were to the peril of our 


| souls, therefore, to draw an imaginary line over which this 


“uttermost” of Christ could not extend. Cain’s sin was so 
much the greater because he said it could not be forgiven. 
Judas sinned awfully in betraying Christ: it may be ques- 
tioned whether he did not sin even more in despairing of 
mercy afterwards. The sin of despair is the sin of all sins. 
It is equivalent to saying that God is not so merciful to save 
as Satan is merciless to destroy ; that the powers of darkness 
can do what the powers of eternity cannot undo—in a word, 
that Christ either wields a powerless sceptre, or that his 
throne is not a throne of grace. Oh, if there be any con- 
solation in Christ, if any comfort, if any fellowship of the 
Spirit—if there be virtue in infinite blood to cleanse, or , 
power in infinite grace to restore—let us not yield to this 
spirit of unbelief, but “come boldly to the throne of grace, 
= may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
n ns 








THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MAD NANCE. 

Mr. GaLtoway was in his office. Mr. Galloway was fuming 
and fretting at the non-arrival of his clerk, Mr. Jenkins. 
Mr. Jenkins was a punctual man; in fact, more than punc- 
tual: his proper time for arriving at the office was half-past 
nine; but the cathedral clock had rarely struck the quarter- 
past before Mr. Jenkins would be at his post. Things seem 
to go by contrary in this world: almost any other 
morning it would not have mattered a straw to Mr. Galloway 
whether Jenkins was a little after or a little before his 
time; but on this particular morning he had especial need of 
him, and had come himself to the office unusually early. 

One-two; three-four! chimed the quarters of the cathe- 
dral. “There it goes—half-past nine!” ejaculated Mr. 
Galloway. “ What does Jenkins mean by it? He knewhe 
was wanted early.” 

A sharp knock at the office door, and there entered a little 
dark woman, in a black bonnet. She was Mr. Jenkins’s 
better half, and exercised more than her share of domestic 
authority. 

ie Good morning, Mr. Galloway. A pretty business 
this is!” 

“What’s the matter now?” asked Mr. Galloway, 
surprised at the address. ‘ Where’s Jenkins?” 

“ Jenkins is in his bed with his head plastered up. He’s 
the greatest booby living, and would positively have come here 
all the same, but I told him [Pd strap him down with cords 
if he attempted it. A pretty object he’d have looked, 
staggering through the streets, with his head big enough for 
two, and held together with white plaster ! ” 

“What has he done to his head?” wondered Mr. 
Galloway. 

“Good gracious! have you not heard ?” exclaimed the 
lady, whose mode of speech was rarely overburdened with 
polite words of compliment, though she meant no disrespect. 
“He got locked up in the cloisters last night with old 
Ketch and the bishop.” 

Mr. Galloway stared at her. He had been dining, the 
previous evening, with some friends at the other end of the 
town, and knew nothing of the occurrence. Had he been 
within hearing when the college bell tolled out at night, he 
would have run to ascertain its cause as eagerly as any 
schoolboy. “Locked up in the cloisters with old Ketch and 
the rd !” he repeated, in amazement. “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

Mrs. Jenkins proceeded to enlighten him. She gave the 
explanation of the strange affair of the keys, as it had been 


given to her by the unlucky Joe. While telling it, Arthur 
Channing entered, and, almost immediately afterwards, 
Roland Yorke. 


“The bishop, of all people!” uttered Mr. Galloway. 


to the means of devotion—to the hopes that should animate, | “ What an untoward thing for his lordship !” 


the promises that should encourage, the urgent need that | 


should stimulate the soul’s highest ‘powers at such times— | the lady. 


“No more untoward for him than for others,” retorted 
“Tt just serves Jenkins right. What business 


the text may be taken as a yet larger invitation to every | had he to go dancing through the cloisters with old Ketch 





penitent and awakened sinner to come to Christ for pardon | and his keys ? ” 
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“ But how did Jenkins Sét hurt?” asked Mr. Galloway, 

for that particular pdint had not yet been touched upon. 
_ “He is the greatest fool going, is Tenkitts,’ was the 
cotapliméntary retort of Jenkins’ wife. “After hé had 
helped to ring ott the bell, hé must neétls go poking and 
groping into the organ-loft hunting for inatches, or sore 
such insaué rubbish. He tight have kndtvh, had he 
possessed any séhse, that candles and miatchés are not 
ély to be thefé in stinitier tile! Why, if the drgatist 
Wanted ever so mitch to stop in after dark, whén the 
cdilége is locked up for thé night, he wouldii’t be allowed t6 
do it! {ts only in winter, when hé has to light & candle to 
get through the afternoon servicé, that they keep matclies 
and dips wp there.” : Sec 
_ “But avout his head >” repeated Mr. Galloway, who was 
aware of ilie natural propensity 6f Mrs. Jenkitis t6 wander 
from the point in discussion. 

“Yes, about his head!” she Wwrathfally Answered. “In 
attempting to descend fie stairs again, he missed his fodting, 
and pitchedright down tothe bittom of the fight. That’show 
his head cameinforit. Hewantsanurse with him4lways, does 
Jenkins, for hé is no better that a child in leading strings.’ 

“Ts he much hurt >” 

_ “ Andthere he’d have lain till morning, but for the bishop,” 
resummed Mrs. Jenkins, paying no Attention to the inquiry. 
“After his lordship got out, he, finding Jenkins did hot 
coite, told Thorpe to go and look for him in the 6rgan-loft, 
horpe said he should havé done nothing of the sort but for 
the bishop’s order; he was just going to lock the gréat doors 
apain, and there Jenkins tvould have béen, fast! They 
found hit lying at the foot of the stairs, just inside the choir 
gates, with no more life im him than there is ih 4 déad man.” 

“T usked you whether he is seridusly hurt, Mrs. 
Jenkins.” ; i adi 

“Pretty. well. He ¢anie to his senses a8 they were 
bringing Him home, and somebédy ran for Hurst the 
Surgeon. He is better this morning.” 

“But not wéll enoush to come to brusiviess P” 2 

© Hurst told him if Ke Worriéd himself With bubineds, 
Or anything else to-day, he'd get brain fever, as Sute as & gan. 
He ordered him to stop in bed, and to keep quiet if he could.” 

“Of course he thst @o 80,” observed Mr. Galloway. 

“There's no of Course in it when, Hen are the actors,” 
dissented. Mrs. Jenkins. “Hurst did Well t6 say ‘if he 
could, when ordering hitn to Keep quiet. Td father have 
an animal ill in the house than I’d have a man, they aré 
ten times more reasonable. There has Jenkins been 
tormenting himself ever since séyen 6’clock this morning 
about coming here; he was wanted particularly, he said. 
“Would you go if you were dead?’ Iasked him, and he 
stood it out that if he were dead it would be a different 
thing. ‘Not different at all? I said. A nice thing it 
would bé to have té nurse himi thrdugh a brain fevér 1” 

“T am grieved that it should have happeried,” said Mr. 
Galloway, kindly. “'Tell him from me, that we can ihanage 
Véry well Without him. He must not Venture here agam 
until Mr. Hurst says he may come with Safety,” 

“T should have told him that to pacify him, whether 
you had said it or not,” candidly avowed Mrs. Jenkins. 
* And now I must #6 back home On thé run. As gddd have 
ho one to mind my Shop as that young house-girl of ours, 
Tf custdmer comes in for a pair of black stockings, she'll 
take and give ’em a white knitted nightcap! She’s as 
déficient of Common sénse a8 Jenkitis is. Your sérvant, 
sir. Good thorning, young gentlemen !” 

“Here, wait a minute,” ¢ried Mr. Galloway, as shé was | 
speeding off. “I cannot comprehend it at all. The keys 
could not have beén changed a8 they lay on the flags.” 

“ Néither can anybody else comprehend it,” returnéd 





Mrs. Jenkins. “If Jenkins Was not a sober man—ahd he | 
had better let me catch him being anything else !—I should | 
say thé two, him and Kétch, had had a drép too much. The | 
bishop himself could make neither top nor tail of it., Tv) 
teach Jenkixis not to 6 gallavanting again after other folks’s | 
business ! ” 

She finally tarned Aivay, 4d Mr. Galloway set himself | 
to revolve the perplexing narrative. The more he thought, | 
thie less he was nearér doing s6; like the bishop, he could | 
make neither top nor tail of it. “Itis éntirély incredi- | 
ble!” he rervarked t6 Arthur Channing, “unless Keétch | 
took out the wrong kéys !” 

* And if he took out the wrotig kéys, how could hé have | 
locked the south door?” interrupted Roland Yorke. “Td | 
peg fe five Shillitigs that thosé mischievsUs scifips of | 

v6 Boys Were at thé bottom of it! I taked Gerald With | 
it, and he flew out at me for my pains. But the seniors | 
may hot have beéh in it. You should have heard the bell | 
clank out last night, Mr. Galloway !” | 

*T suppose it brought out & few!” Was Mr. Galloway’s 

pjoinder. 

“Tt did that,” shid Arthur Channine. “3 erg for Oiie. | 
When f saw the Bishop emersé from “ine collese Adors, T 
could scarcely believe my sight!” 

“1d have given half-a-crown fo Sée Kim!” cried Roland 
Yorke. “If there's any fan going oh, it is$ure to be My 
fate to miss it! Cator was at my house, haying a Wigar 
with mie ; arid, thotigh wé heard the Well, We did fiot disturb 
ourselves to Ke What it might meah.” 

“What is Yotr Gpihion of Mist Hight’s Work, Arthur?” 
askéd Mr. Galloway, returning to the poitit. 

Arthur’s opinion was a very decided one, butt, He did Hot 
choose to say $0. The meeting with the college boys at their : 
stealthy post in thé dloisters when he aid Harish wére | 
passie throngh at duck, a few tights previously, coupled i 
with the hints thén thrown Out Of the “Serving ot” of 
Ketch, could leave little doubt #8 t the Galprits. Arthur 
returned an answer, couched in general terms, 





“ Could ib have been the college boys, think you?” de- 
bated Mr. Galloway. 

“ Not beitit 4 Gollegé boy; I cannot speak positively, sir,” 
hé said, langhing. “Gaunt knows nothing of it. I met 
him a8 I wa8 goin home to breakfast from my early hour’s 
Work here, aid he told ine he did tot.. There would have 
been nd harm doné, after all, but for the accident to 
Jenkins.” 

* Oné of you Héhtlemen Gan just stép in. to see Jenkins 
in the Coursé of the day, and reassure him that he is 
not wanted,” Sid Mr. Galloway. “I know how hecestary 
it is to keép the mind tranquil in any fear of brain 
affection.” 

N6 tore was Said, and the occupation of the day began. 
A busy day was thatat Mr. Galloway’s, much to the chagrin 
of Roland Yorke, who had an uliconquerable objection to 
doing too much. He broke out into grumblings at Arthur, 
When thé latter came running in from his duty at college. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Channing; you ought not to have 
made thé bargain to go to that bothering organ on busy 
days; and Galloway must have been out of his mind t6 let 
you make it. Tddk at the heaps of work there is to do!” 

J Will Soon make up for the lost hour,” said Arthur, 
settin® 16 With 4 Will. “ Where’s Mr. Galloway?” 

“Gone t6 thé bank,” ¢rambled Roland; “and I have 

had to answer a dozen callers-in at least, and do all my 
Writing besides. I wonder what possessed Jenkins to go and 
knock his head to powder P” 7) 
_ My. Galloway shortly returnéd, and sat down to write. 
Tt fas & thing he rarely did; he left writing to his clerks, 
unléss it Was the writing of letters. By one o’clock the chief 
portion of the Work was done, and Mr. Roland Yorke’s spirits 
recovered théir élasticity. He went hémé then to dinner, 
as dual. Arthur préferréd to remain at his post, and get 
on farther, senditie the housékeéper’s little maid out for a 
twopenny roll, which he devoured as he wrote, He was of 
& remarkably conscientious nature, and deemed it only fair to 
Sacrifice & littlé time in casé of Heed, in return for the great 
favour Which had béen. granted him by Mr. Galloway. 
Most of the familiés Who had sons ih the college school dined 
at oné o’élock, it being the 16st convenient hour for the boys. 
Hearty, vrowitig youths are hot satisfied with anything less 
substantial than 4 dinner in the middle of the day, and two 
dinnérs in a lisuschold tell upon the pocket. The Chaniiings 
did nét afford two, néithér did Lady Augusta Yorke, so their 
hour was dné o’clock. > 

“ What 4 muff you must be to #6 without your dinner !” 
cried Roland Yorke t Arthur, when hé returned at two 
o'dléck. “ Z wouldn't.” 

“T havé had my dinner,” said Arthur. 

© What did you have?” éried Roland, pricking up his ears. 
“Did Galloway send to the eating-house for roast ducks atid 
green peasP That’s what we had at homié, and the peas 
were half boiled, and the ducks were s¢orched, and cooked 
without stufiig. A wretched 8ét of incapables our house 
turns out! and my lady does not know how to alter it. 
You have a¢tually finished that deéd, Channing P? 

“Tt is finished, you séé. Tt is surprising how much ore 
can do in @ quiet hour! Not 4 soul has beeh in sincé you 
left.” 

* Ts Galloway out?” 

Arthur pointed with his pen to the door of Mr. Galloway’s 
private room, to indicdté that he was init. “He is writing 
letters.” 

“TJ say, Chanting, there’s pésitively nothilig left to do.” 
went on Rotand, tasting his eyes over the desk. “ Here are 
these Ieases, but they are not wanted till to-morrow. 
Who says We can’t work in this office? ”. 

Arthur laughed gédd-naturédly to think of thie siiall 
amount out of that day’s work which had fallen to the share 
of Roland, 

Some time elapséd. Mr. Galloway catné iito their r6om 
from Kis 6wn to cotisalt 4 “ Bradshaw ” which lay on the 
shelf alongside Jénkins’s desk. He held in his hand 4 
véry closély-written létter. It was of large, letter-paper size, 
and appéared t6 Be filled on all its four Sides. Whilé hé was 
looking at the book, the cathédral clock chimed ‘out the 
oo quarters past two, afid the bell rane out for divine 
service. 

“Tt never can be that time of Gay!” extlaified Mr. 


| Galloway, in €onstérnation, as he took out his watch. 


“ Sixtéen minutes to three ! and I am & minute slow! How 
has the timie passtd? I ought to have béen at——” 

Mf. Galloway brought his words to a stand-still, apparently 
tod abisetbed in the railway giidé to donelide them. Roland 
Yorke, who had & free tongue, evel With his raster, filléd 


up the gee 

« Were you going out, sir?” : 

“Ts that any business of Yours, Mr. Roland? Talking 
Wont MN if that tease, Bit.” 

_ “Phe Tease is nét in & hii¥ry, sit,” Fetarhéd imeorrigible 
Roldid. But he held his tone then; and béht his head 
~~ is Work. e mn 4 

Mr. Galloway dipped his pen in the ink, and Gépié 
something ted Bradshaw into the closely Whitten rela, 
sanding at Tenkins’s désk #6 do it} then heé pissed the 
blotting-papet quickly over tle Words, wid foldéd thé letter, 

“Chahning,” He Said, speaking very Wastily, “you will 
sée & £20 bavik-noté on My désk, atid The difected envelope 
of this letter; bring them hefe.” ; 

Arthur Went, atid brought forth te @iVélopé and Pahk- 
note. Mr. Galloway ddubled the fhote ih four aid Mipped 
it WetwWeen the folds Of the letter, Puttiis both iM the en- 
vélope. He Was fasteniie it doWn, Whén 4 Toud néisé atid 
commidtion Was head ih thé Strect. Caitiotié Hs Hr aid to 
bé antiquated fiaidens, Mr. GalloWay hushed to the Widow 
atid threw it tip, his two clerks #tténditig in Wis Wake, 








Something very fine, ina white dress, and pink and scarlet 
flowers in her bonnetle’s head, as if attired for an evening 
party, was whirling round the middle of the road in circles: 
a tall woman, Who, must have been beautiful once. She 
appeared to. be whirling somebody else .with her, amid 
laughter and shricks, and cries and groans from the whirlers 
and the gathering mob. ss 

“It is Mad Nance!” uttered Mr. Galloway. 
thing ! she really ought to bé in confinement.” 

So everybody had said for a long while, but nobody 
bestirved themscives to place her in it. This unfortunate 
creature, Mad Nance, as she was called, was sufficiently 
harmless to be at large on sufferance, and sufficiently mad 
at times to put a street in an uproar. In her least sane 
moinénts she Would appear, as now, in an old dimity white 
dress, scrupulously washed and ironed, and decorated with 
innunierable frills; some natural flowers, generally wild 
ones, in her hair. Dandelions were her favourites; she 
would make them into a wreath, and fasten it on, letting her 
entangled hair hang beneath. ‘To-day she had contrived to 
pick up séme geranium blossoms, scarlet ‘and pink. 

“Who is it that shé has got hold of there?” exclaimed 
Mr. Galloway. ‘He does not seem to like it.” 

Arthur burst into laughter as loud as the woman’s. when 
he discovered that it was Harper, the lay clerk. This un- 
lucky gentleman, who had been quietly and inoffensively 
proceeding up Close-street on his way to service in the 
cathedral, was seized upon by Mad Nance by the two hands. 
He was a thin, weak little man, a very reed in her strong 
hands, She shricked, she laughed, she danced, she flew 
with him round aad round, He shrieked also, his hat off, 
and his breath gone; he talked, he raved, he remonsirated ; 
Tam very much afraid he swore. Mr, Galloway laughed till 
the tears ran down his cheeks, and Arthur ‘also. 

The crowd was parted by an authoritative hand, and the 
same hand, gentle now, laid its firtaness wpon the woman 
and released the prisoner. It was Hamish Channing who 
had come to the rescue, suppressing his mirth as ho best 
Gould while he effected it. 

“Tl have the law of her!” panted Harper, as he picked 
up his hat.. “If there’s justice to be got in Helstonleigh she 
shall suffer for this! It’s a town’s shame to let Ker go about, 
ae péaceable wayfarers, and shaking the life out of 
them!” 

Sométhing at a distance appearéd to attract the attention 
of the unhappy woman, and she flew away. Hainish and 
Mr. Harper wéré lefé alone in the street, the latter still 
exploding with wrath, and vowing all sorts of revenge. 

“Put up with it quietly, Harper,” advised Hamish. “She 
is like a little child, not accountable for her actidns.”.. 

“That's just like you, Mr. Hamish Channing. If they 
t66k your head off, you'd put up Withit! How would you 
like your hat flung away in the sight of ® whole street? ” 

Hamish laughed, and said, “Here’s your hat; not mitch 
damaged, apparently.” 

Mr. Harper, composing hiniself as he best could, con: 
tinuéd his way to the ¢athedral, turning his hat about iit 
his hand; and closély regarding it. Hamish steppéd across 
to Mr. Galloway’s, meeting that gentleman at the door. 

“A good thing you came up 48 you did, Mr. Hamish. 
Harper will remember Mad Nanée for 4 twelvemonth to 
come.” 

“1 expect he will,” replied Hamish, laughing still, Mr. 
Galloway laughed also, and walked hastily down the street, 


© Poor 





CHAPTER XIV. 
KEEPING OFFICE, ; f 
HamisH entered the office. Arthur and Roland Yorke had 
their heads stretched out at the Window, and Wid not hear 
his footsteps. He advanced quietly and brought his hands 
down hastily wpon the shoulder of each. Rolaid started, 
and gavé his head a knock against the window-friine. 

“How you startle @ fellow! I thought it was Mad Nance, 
Come in to séize hold of me.” : 

“She has séizéd hold of enough for one day,” -said 
Hamish. “Harper will dream of her to-night.” 

“I thought Galloway would have gone into a fit, He 
laughed #6,” cried Arthur. “As to ty sides, théy'll ache 
for ai hour.” 

Roland Yorke’s lip curled With an ahgry expression, 
“My opinion coincides with Harper's,” he said. “T think 
Mad Natice ought to be pahished. We are none of us safe 
fiom her, if this is to be thé ¢anie.” 

“If you puthish her to-day, she Would do thé ganid aah 
to-ihdtrow, when the fit camé ovet her,” fejoined Hamish. 
“Tt iS HOt Often She breaks out Hike this. The only thing is, 


to steer clear of her.” 
for that Mad Natice,” 


“Pamish has a fellow feeling 
thockitivly spdke Roland Yorke. 
“Yes, poor thing! for hér stéry is & Sad ‘One. If the 


Satine grievous Wrong Were worked upon Sorte of us, per- 


‘has We might wo tad and take to datiting for the benelit 


of the public. Talking of the public, Arthur,” continuéd 


; Hamish, turhing to his brother, “what béecamé of you at 
; dinner-tie ? The mother was for sétiting the town-criét to 


Work.” 
“I could not get home to-day. We Wave had double 
Wotk td do, as Jenkits is away.” 
Haihish tilted himself on to the @dge of Mr. Jenkis’s 
desk, and took up the letter, appaténtly in Abstraction, 
which Mr. Galloway had left there, ready fok the post 
“Mr. Robert Galloway, Sea-view Térrace, Ventior, Isle of 
Wight,” read he aloud. Tat must Be Mr. Galloway's 
we “the one Who has got through ¥6 
TOF course it is,” answered Roland Yorke. “Gulloway 
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prétty tiedr keeps him, I Know. Thete’s a £20 bank-tote 
going to him in that letter. Catt mé doitg it, if I were 
oway !” 

ge with it Wis" Boing into my irene instead,” said 
Hainigh, balancitig the letter on his fifigtts, as if he wished 
to test its weight. 

“I wish the clouds would dfop sovéréigns! But they 
“ cote any the quicker for my wishing it,” stid Roland 

orké. 

Hamish put thé letter back froth whence hé hdd taken it, 
aij juriped off the desk. “I must be walking,” stid he. 
Bie er hére will not.do my work. If we——” 

“By Jove! thére’s Knivett!” uttered Roland Yorke. 
“"Whiere’s hé off to, so fast? I have sométhing that I must 
tell him.” 

Stidtching up his hat, Roland dartéd at full speed out of 
thé officé; in search of ofe Whd Was running at full speed 
also down the street. Hamish looked out, amused, at tlie 
ehasé; Artlitir, who had called after him in vain, seemed 
véted. “ Kuivett is one of the fleetest runners in Helston- 
leighi,” Said Hamish. “Yorke will scarcely catch him 
wu 


“J wish Yorke would allow himself 4 little thought, and 
hot act upoh imptilss,” exclaimied Arthur. “I cannot st 
three ihinutes longer; anid hé knows that! I shall be lite 
for college.” 

_ He was already preparing to go thither. Putting some 
papérs in ordet wpoii his desk, and locking up others, he 
catried thé lettér for Veritnor into Mr. Galloway’s private 
rooi, arid put it into the letter rack. Two others, ready for 
the post; were lyitie there. Then he wettt to the front door 
to look out for Yorké: Yorke was not to be seen. 

© What 4 thoughtless fellow he is!” exclainied Arthror, in 
his vexation. “ What is té be dotie? Hamish; you will 
have to stop here.” 

“Phank you! whit els?” asked Hamish. 

“T mitts be at college, whatever betid’.” Which was 
triié; yet neither might the office bé left. vacint. Arthur 

rew a little fiutried. “Do stay, Harish. It will not 
— you five minutes, I dare say. Yorke is sufe to be 

n.” 

Hamish cdmit to the door, halting on its first step, and 
tédking out over Artliur’s shoulder. He drew his head in 
again with a suddéh inoverient. 

“Ts not that old Hopper down there ?” he asked below 
his breath, the tone Sounding like oné of fear. 

_ Arthur turned his eyés on 4 shabby old ina who was 
crossing thé end of the street, and saw Hopper, the sheriff’s 
officer, “Yes, why ?” 

“Tt is that old fellow who holds the writ. Hemay be on 
the watch for me now. . I an’t go out just yet, Arthur; Pll 
stay here till Yorke comes back.” __ j 

He returned to the office, sat down, and leaned his brow 
pon. his hand. A strange brow of care it was, just then, 
ill according with the gay face of Hamish Channing. 
Arthur, waiting for no second permission, flew towards the 
cathedral as fast as his long legs would carry him. The dean 
and chapter were preparing to leave the chapter house as he 
tore past it, through the cloisters. Three o’clock was striking. 
Arthur’s heart, and breath were alike panting when he 
gained, the dark stairs. At that moment, to his excessive 
astonishment, the organ began to peal forth. ; 

Seated at it was Mr. Williams; and a few words of ex- 
planation ensued. ‘The organist said he should remain for 
the service, which rendered Arthur at liberty to go back 


_. He was retracing his steps underneath the elm-trees in 
the Boundaries, at_a less swift pace than he had recently 
passed them, when, in turning a corner, he came face to face 
with the sheriff’s officer. , Arthur, whose thoughts were at 
that inoment fixed upon Hamish and his difficulties, started 
wway from the man, in an impulse for which he could not 
ye,fecounted. Gciiasicls 

“No need for you to be frightened of me, Mr. Arthur,” 
said the man, who, in his more pany days, before he learnt 
to take more drink than,was good for him, had been a 
clerk in Mr, Channing’s office. “I have got nothing about 
me that will bite you.” ae, Sy 
He laid a stress upon, the “you” in both cases. Arthur 
uitaeetaod only too well what was meant; though le would 
not appear todoso, =... its co : 

" Nor anybody else, éither, I hope, Hopper, A warm 
day, is it not ?” k 

Hopper drew close to Arthur, not looking at him, ap- 
yeraty examining wit handS and eyes the trunk of the 

m-tree utiderntath which they Had halted. “Yoti tell 
ror brothér not to put litiself in iny way,” he said, it & 
ow totic, is lips scurcely moving. “He is im a bit of 
trouble, as I suppose you know.” 

«“Yos,” breathed Arthur. 

« Well, I don’t Want to servé the writ upon hith; I won’t 
serve it, unless hé makes ine, By throwing hititself within ; 
léngth of my arm. If he séés rhe cotiiing tp one street; let 
him ctit down another; itito a shop, anywhere; I have got 
eyés that otily see When I want ’em to. I come prowling 
about here ones oF twice 4 day for show, but I cottie at a 
time wheti I ain pretty stite le can’t be seen ; jtst gone 
iit, or just Zote in. Td rather not Kath him.” 

“You are not 86 considerate to all,” said Arthtir; after a 
pause given to revolving the words, and to wonder whether 
they were spoken in good faith, or with some insidious 
purpose. He could ‘not decide. 

“No, I am not,” pointedly rettirned Hopper in answer. 
“hore tite sovié that I look after 48 shahp as a ferret looks 





after a rit; biit I'll never do that by ahy Son of Mr. Chan- 
ning’s. 1 cdix’t forget the old days, sit, When your futher 
was Kind to tiie; he stood by ie longer that my own 








friends did ; but fot him I should havé stafved in that long 
illie’s 1 had, When ths office wotild have tne no loriger. 
Why don’t Mr. Hamish séttle this?” he abriiptly added. 

“Tf stippose he cantiot,” answered Attliur. 

“Tt is but 4 bagatellé at the worst, and our folks wotila 
not have gone to extremities if he had shown otily 4 dis- 
position to settle. Iam suré that if He wonld go to théth 
now arid pay dowh & £10 note, and My; ‘You shall havé 
thé rest a8 I can get it? théy’d withdtaw proceedings ; Bh 
éven fof £5 I believe they would. Tell himh to do it, Mr. 
Arthi?; tell hit I always know which way the wind blows 
with out people.” 

“TJ will tell hitn, but I feat he i8 véry short of itiotiey jtist 
now. Fivé of tén potnds intiy bé. a8 impracticable to find 
sommetiiiies a8 five or téi thousantl.” 

« Better fitid it thafi that he shotild be locked tp;” said 
Hopper: “How would the office get on? Déprivé hith df 
the power of fttanagerient, and it might cost Mr. Channitig 
his place. What ist is & thar of when he’s iti prison? If 
was in that office for tet years, Mr. Arthur, and I kiiow 
every ttick and turn in it, though I hive left it a good 
while. And now that I have just said this, Pil go on; and 
mind you tell him.” 

“Thank you,” warmly replied Arthuf. 

“ And when you have told him, pleasé to forget that you 
have heard it. There’s somebody’s eyes peering at me over 
the deanery blinds. They may peer! I don’t mind them ; 
deaneries don’t trouble themselves with sheriff’s officers.” 

He glided away, dnd Arthur went straight to the office. 
Hamish was alone; he was seated at Mr. Jenkifis’s desk, 
writing a note. 

“You here still, Hamish! -Where’s Yorke?” 

“Beho answers where;” replied Hamish; who appeared to 


have recovered his full flow of spirits: “I have seet 
hothing of him.” 
“That’s Yorke all over' It is too bail.” 


“It would be, were this 4 busy afternoon with m6. But 
what brings you back, Mr. Arthur? Have you left the 
organ to play itself?” : 

“ Williams is taking it; he heard of Jeiikins’s accident 
and thought I might not be able to get away froii thie office 
twice to-day, so he attended himself.” 

“Comé, that’s good-natured of Williams! A bargaiti’s a 
bargain, and having made the bargain, of coursé it is your 
own look-out that you fulfil it, Yes, it was considerate 
of Williams.” 

“Consideraté for himself,’ said Arthur; “he did not 
come down to give me holiday, butt in the fear lest Mr. 
Galloway should prevent my attending. ‘A ptetty thing 
it would have been, he said to me, ‘had there Weéti fio 
organist this afternoon ; it might have cost me my pliice’”” 

“Moonshine!” said Hamish, “It might have cost hin 
a word of reprimand, nothing more.” 

“Helstonleigh’s dean is a strict one, remember: I told 
Williams he might always depend upoii me.” 

“ What should you have done, pray, had I not been here 
to turn office-keeper?” laughed Hamish. 

“Of the two duties I must have obeyed the tiost impor- 
tant one. I should have locked the office up and giver the 
key to the housekeeper till college was over, or till Yorke 
returned. He deserves soniething for this move. Has any 
one called ?” 

“No. Arthur, I have been making free with a sheet of 
paper and an envelope,” said Hamish, completing the note 
he was writing. “I suppose I am welcome to it ?” 

“To ten, if you want them,” returned Arthur. “To whom 
are you writing ?” — 

“As if I should ptt you ae courant of thy lové-letters !” 
gaily answéted Hamish. 

How could Hamish indtlge in this careless giiety with 
the sword hanging over his head? It was verily 4 puzzle to 
Arthur. A light, eo | haturé was Harish Chanhie’s 
This sobering blow which had fallen on it had ptobably not 
come before it was needed. Had his bitk been sailing ih 
waters perpetuilly smooth, he might have wasted hi8 life, 
indoléntly basking off the calin, seductive Waves. But the 
storm arose, the waves ran high, threatening to engiilf him, 
and Huathish ktiew that his best energies must bé pttt forth 
to surtidtint them. Never, tievet talk of troubles as dark, 
tnmitigatéd evils: to the God-feating, thé God-tristing, 
they are fraught With hidden lovey. 

“ Hamish, were I threatened with évil; 48 you aré, I could 
Hot bé Othérwise that oppressed amd sbridtis.” 

_ © Where would be thé usé of that ?” cried gay Hainish. 
* Oaré killed a cat. ‘ook beré; Arthur, you ard your grave 
fice! Did you ever kitow cite dd & fellow good? T never 
did; but & great deal of harnt. "I shall mariage to scramble 

tit of my pit Sothehow. Yot’ll see.” Hé put the note in 

i§ pocket, as he spoke, and took up his hat to depart. 
2,8, hii ifistatit longer, Harish. I have just met 

opper.’ 

“He did not convétt you into a writ-server, I hope: I 
don’t think it would be a legal servicé.” 

“Phere you are, makitig joke of it again! Hainish, he 
ids the writ, but he does not wish to sérvé it, Yowti are to 
keep out of His Way, he sdys, and hé will not seek to put 
himself in yours. My father was kind to hini ih days gone 
by, and he remembets it now.” 

“ He’s a regular trump! Ph sénd him half-a-crown ini @ 
pircel,” exclaimed Hamish. 

“J wish you Would hear me out. He says a £10 fiote, 
perhaps a bs note; paid oh account, would induce ‘ his 


ott 
people’—I suppose you understand the phrase—to stay pro- 1 atid 
He sirongly advises it to | grate. 


ceedings, and to give you time. 
bé done. That's ail.” ; 

Not only all Arthur had to say upon the point, but all he 
had time to say.. At that moment the barouthe of Lady 





Augusta Yorke drové up to the dodr, and they both went 
dut to it. Lady Augusta, her daughter Fanny, and Con: 
stance Channing were in it. She was on her Way to attend 
@ missionary meeting at the Guildhall, and had come to take 
up Roland, that he niight escort her into the room. 

“ Roland is not to be found, Lady Augusta,” said Hamish; 
raising his hat With one of his. sunny sthiles. “He darted 
off, it is impossible to say where, thereby making me 4 
prisoner. My brother had to attend the cathedral, and there 
was nobddy to keep office.” 

“Then I think I must also make a prisoner of you, Mr; 
Hamish Chantiing;’ graciously said Lady Augusta: “Will 
you acbompany us?” 

Hamish shook his head, “I wish I could; but I have 
already wasted more time than I ought to have done.” 

Tt will not cost you five minutes more,” urged Lady 
Augusta, “Yow shall only just take us into the. hall; 
f will rélease you then, if you must be released. Three 
ladies. never can go in alone—fancy how we should gét 
stared at!” ; 

Constance bent her pretty face forward: ‘Do, Hamish; 
if you can!” ; 

He saffered himself to be persuaded, stepped into th 
barouche, and took his seat by Lady Augusta. As they 
drove away, Arthur thought the greatest, ornamént the 
carriage contained hdd been added to it in handsome 
Hamish. er ; ; 

A full hour Arthur worked. on at. his deeds and leases, 
and Yorke never returned. Mr. Galloway canie in then, 
“ Where’s Yorke ?” was his first question. 

Arthur replied that he did not know; he had “stepped 
out” somewhere. Arthur Channing was tot one to make 
mischief; or get another into trouble. Mr, Galloway asked 
no further; he probably inferred that Yorks. had but just 
gone, He sat down at Jenkins’s desk, and began to read 
over a lease, 7 ; 

“Can I have the stamps; sir, for this deed?” Arthur 
presently asked. iosy , 

“ They are not ready. Are the letters gone to the post ?” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

“You can take them, now; then.. And, Arthur, suppose 
you step in, as you return, and see how Jenkins is.” 

“Very well, sir.’ He went into Mr. Galloway’s room, 
and brought forth the three letters from the rack. “Is 
this one tlot to be Sealed?” he inquired of Mr. Galloway, 
indicating the one directed to Vetitnor, for it was Mr. 
Galloway’s invariable ciistom to seal Jetters which coritainéd 
money, after they had been fastened down with the gum. 
“Tt is a double surety,” he would say. 

“Ay, to be sure,” replied Mr. Galloway. 
in a hurry and did not doit. Bring me the wax.”, 

Arthur handed him the séaling-wax dnd a light. Mr. 
Galloway sealed the letter, stamping it with the seal hanging 
to his watch-chain, He then held out his hand for another 
of the letters, and sealed that. “And this one, also?” 
inquired Arthur, holding oiit the third. 

“No. You can take them, riow.” 

Arthur departed. A few pacés from the door he met 
Roland Yorke, coming along in a white heat, 

“Channing, I could not help it—I could not; upon my 
honour. I had to go somewhere With Kuivett, and we were 
kept till now. Galloway’s in an awful rage, I suppose ?.” 

“He has only just come in., You had no right to play 
me this trick, Yorke. But for Hamish being there, I must 
have locked up the office. . Don’t you do it again, or Mr. 
Galloway may get to hear of it.” 

“Tt is all owing to that confounded Jenkins! ” flashed 
Roland. “Why did he go and get his head smashed ? 
You are a good fellow, Arthur. Ili do you a neighbourly 
turn, some timé.” 

He sped into the office, and Arthur walked to the post 
with the letters. Coming back; he turned into Mrs, 
Jenkins’s shop in the High Street. 

Mrs. Jenkins was behind the coutiter. “Oh; go up! go 
up and see him !” she eried in a tone of suppressed passion. 
“His bed-room’s. froht, up the two-pair flight. Tl take 
my affidavit that there have been fifty folks Here this 
day to see him, if theré HaS been one. Y6u'll find other 
company up there!” 

Arthur groped his way up the stairs; they were dark to 
his sight, coitiing in froii the garish Sanshiné. He found 
the room indicatet, and etiteréd: Jenkins lay in his bed, his 
bandaged head upon the pillow, arid, seated by his side, 
his apron falling, and his clerical hat held between his 
knees, was the Bishop of Helstonleigh. 

(76 be contin’) 


“T went off 








CHistris Purtidsdpoy.—If we do buf seriously 
béliéve the truth of the Gospel, and the trith of the life 
come; the best thiigs of this world will scém of Sma 
méinent; dnd the worst thirigs this worlt cati ifict: 
gt ido light to provoke us to itipatiotice or discontent, 

fe that hath everlasting glory in prospect will have 4 mind 
full of contentinent in the darkest condition Here. 

Obty, inp You sHit, KNow.—Néyet was there a 
truét or more beautiful siying—as every Christign’s expéri- 
eficé will testify—than that of dtir Saviour: “If atiy nian 
Will do rity will, he shall ktiow of thé doctrine.” Obedience 
opetis the heatt to thé Great Teacher, thé Holy Spirit, and 
Ee usS 4 practical itisight into former mysteries, Not 
80, but we beconie kéenly appreviativé of the beauty 
haftmony of all God’s plats, ii nature aS well 48 in 
Notie cau havé 86 high an ee of the 


noble rélations of this lifé, and of God’s educational dis- 


cipline to fit us for those relations, as the obédiént, Workin, 
| Christian, " 
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THE MORAVIANS. 
Some of the customs and services of the Moravians at 
— Pennsylvania, are thus described by a recent 
visitor :— 

There is one characteristic of the old Moravians, which 
has descended to their posterity, and that is, their love of 
music. Music, with them, is a passion. It is, as it were, 
the very atmosphere in wiich their feelings are awakened 
and expressed. For every mood of the heart, every emotion 
of the soul, and every impressive event, they have an 
appropriate harmony. The birth of their children is 
signalised by an anthem of joy, and some plaintive hymn 
soothes the departing soul. Song is the very voice of their 
faith, the utterance of their thanksgiving, and the wail of 
their intensest agony. Their church-service and festal rites 
are but a eollection of sublime ritual melodies ; and in the 
interchange of their social sympathies, in their gaieties and 
griefs, in the breathingsof manly passion and the whisperings 
of maiden love, music is the chosen medium in which the 
emotions that swell and the feelings that subdue the heart 
find a fitting expression. 

I was permitted lately to attend the love-feast of their 
Single Brethren. This beautiful and time-honoured festival 
is an outward demonstration of the affection and sym- 
pathy that unite these simple-hearted people. The sisters 
were attired in plain lace caps, the widows being designated 
by a white ribbon, the maidens by pink, and the married 
women by blue. The ceremonies consisted of the distribu- 
tion of coffee and buns, and the performance of orchestral 
music, in which the sisters, the brethren, and the entire 
assembly alternately joined. There was nota silent voice or 
an unimpressed heart in thatentirecompany. Those grand 
old melodies, which had come down to them rich with the 
memories of distant generations, softened, subdued, and 
swelled every heart. The aged even sang; and in their 
quivering lips and brimming eyes, one could see that the 
slumber of a thousand memories was broken, and the past 
was to them once more a reality. Pleasant to us were those 
venerable faces, eloquent with the light of heart-awakened 
memories. Sweet to us were those tremulous voices, 
breaking forth in the songs that were once music to their 
early years ! 








A LEAF FROM A PASTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 

“On December 29th, 1860, she lay with her eyes closed and did not 
knew me. I said, ‘ You know Jesus?’ There was a light on her face, 
and she lifted up a finger, pointing upwards. I stooped down, and heard 
her murmur—'‘I love Him,’ with an emphasis on both words which I 
shall never forget.” 

“I LOVE THE LORD.” —PSALM CXVI. 1. 


SHE lay with closed lids as sleeping, 
Nor seemed to know me when I spoke; 
*Till I inquired—‘‘ But you know JEsus?” 
Ah! then her slumb’ring soul awoke ; 


And o’er her face a radiance falling, 
Lit up each feature, as she raised 
Her fragile finger, pointing upwards, 
As tho’ she saz Him while she gazed. 
Stooping to catch the whispered murmurs 
That parted her pale lips once more, 
I heard the blessed words—‘“ I love Him,” 
To be remembered evermore. 


She knew not me, for Heaven opened, 
And what to her were earthly things !/— 
A hand Divine her tent was loosing, 
And giving to its inmate wings. 
Her thoughts were all of her Beloved— 
Her one desire to hear him say, 
In voiceless whispers to her spirit, 
** Rise up, my love, and come away.”* 
The sun had set; eve’s latest shadow 
Fell on her sleeping couch, and shed 
The last faint touch of earthly darkness 
That e’er should fall upon her head. 
* A crown of life” and light awaited 
Her ransomed brow in Jesu’s hand ; 
Her feet the wilderness had traversed, 
And stood upon ‘‘ the border land.” 
But Jordan had for her no terror, 
As—gazing on its further shore— 
She spread her viewless wings to follow 
Where her Beloved had gone before. 


* Cant. ii. 10. 








THE LAKE OF THE DEAD. 


Tuts is the name of a small but deep sheet of water, high 
up amid the snowy Alps. It is in the midst of the most 
drear and desolate of scenery, where everything is wild, 
though grand and imposing. This little lake is entirely 
surrounded by high mountains, whose summits are per- 
petually covered with snow. Itis fed in the summer by the 
melting of the snows, and for the most part of the year it is 
perfectly sealed by the thick ice. It is only for a short 
season each year that its waters reflect the rays of the sun. 
In the midst of the summer no verdure cheers and enlivens 
its banks; all is sterile, save occasionally some little snow 
plant shoots up its modest and timid head. So perfectly do 
the mountains fold around it, that no wind disturbs the sur- 
face of its waters. They look stagnant by reason of their 
stillness, even when they throw, as froma mirror, the bright 
beams of the sun. This lake of the dead is on the summit 
of a lofty mountain, called the Mainwand, which is not less 
than. eight thousand feet above the level of the sea; and yet 
mountains, in almost every variety of shape and grandeur, 
stretch themselves far up above the Mainwand, which stand 





as eternal sentries around this strange little lake. But 
whence its name? Some tell us because of the deathlike 
dreariness of its location; or, because its waters are never 
disturbed by any wind that blows; but another reason is 
more probable. It is known that this was the theatre of 
one of the most desperate and bloody battles fought between 
the armies of the Austrians and the French, under the 
First Napoleon, in which the Austrians were defeated with 
heavy losses. The dead who had fallen in the battle were 
collected and cast into the deep waters of this lake. This 
was the place of their burial, and the great snow-white 
mountains are the monuments which now chronicle their 
deeds of desperate valour. Desperate it must have been, 
when armed bands engaged in deadly strife in such a place. 
It is amazing that armies could have surmounted the diffi- 
culties of this high pass, amid the narrow gorges of the 
snow mountains. But surmount them they did; and there 
they encountered each other; there the brave men fell; 
the pure snows were crimsoned with human blood; and this 
little lake, which, from the foundations of the world, had 
been unknown, now becomes the burial place of warriors, 
and is baptised in blood as the lake of the dead. The wintry 
winds howl their ceaseless dirges, and the summer traveller 
drops his tear in memory of those who died fiercely in this 
high, and lonely, and desolate place. 


Germs of Thought. 


QUARREL not with God’s unfinished providences. 

Gop’s mercies are like a large chain, every link leads to 
another; present mercies assure you of future ones. 

THAT man cannot be upright before God, who is unjust 
in his dealings with men. 

Ir were to be wished that the enemies of religion would 
at least learn what it is before they oppose it. 

A LITTLE wrong done to another is a great wrong done 
to ourselves. ’ 

Account him thy real friend who desires thy good, rather 
than thy good-will. 

VicE stings us, even in our pleasures ; but virtue consoles 
us, even in our pains. 

Ir is easy to love our fellow-men. Do good to them, and 
you will be sure to love them. 

IF any one speak evil of you, let your life be so that none 
will believe him. 

THE moment that anything assumes the shape of a duty, 
some persons feel themselves incapable of discharging it. 

Fancy runs most furiously when a guilty conscience 
drives it. 

A Most ridiculous habit among some young people is 
the cultivation of melancholy as an interesting accomplish- 
ment. 

THE triumphs of truth are the most glorious, chiefly be- 
cause they are the most bloodless of all victories, deriving 
their highest lustre from the number of the saved, not of 
the slain. 

THOSE are praiseworthy levellers who would raise the 
lowest part of society to the level of the highest, 

APPOINTMENTS, once made, become debts. I have no 
right to throw away your time, if I do my own. 














Progress of the Cruth. 


FRANCE. 

THE opening of a new place of worship in a rural district 
of France is an event looked for with interest, and remem- 
bered with pleasure. A few weeks agoa new church was 
inaugurated at St. Germain le Pringay, a village in La 
Vendée, a region from which the cruelties of the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes failed to extirpate Protes- 
tantism. Many strangers were present, and at mid-day 
the place was filled by an attentive audience, among 
whom were a number of Roman Catholics. Six pastors 
were there in. their ministerial robes, and, as they took 
their places, the 134th Psalm was sung. Pastor Falle then 
read a portion of Scripture: and the ten commandments, 
after which pastor Germain, president of the consistory of 
La Vendée, ascended the pulpit. He first placed the Bible 
upon the cushion, declaring it to be the basis of the 
Christian faith, and the foundation-stone of the Christian 
edifice. He next recounted the obstacles which had been 
encountered in the erection of the building, and how they 
had been overcome, after which he offered the prayer of 
dedication. Then pastor Vaurigaud delivered the opening 
discourse from Matthew v. 13. however, many had 
been unable to obtain entrance into the building, a second 
service was held, at which pastor Maffre preached. The 
next day another meeting was held, when the sermon was 
preached by M. Vaurigaud. The collections amounted to 
278 francs (£11 sterling). 

MEnUN suk YEvRE is a village in the department of 
Cher, in the very centre of France, where the number of 
Protestants is exceedingly small. In this village a new 
chapel has been erected, and was recently opened. We 
are glad to report that the ground for this chapel was 
given by a liberal individual, and the erection was com- 
pleted in a very short time, costing no more than £425. 
Of this sum, about one-half has been raised, and it is 
believed the remainder will be speedily provided. 


ITALY. 
Two students belonging to the Waldensian Theological 
Institution—namely, Alberto Revel and Giulio Jalla—have 
been ordained to the work of the ministry. 








Tur WaALDENSEs have an annual festival, of a religious 
character, upon the 15th of August, and held among the 
mountains. This year the celebration took place upon the 
so-called Vachére, and brought together some thousands of 
persons. In a religious point of view, this solemnity is 
said to be of real importance, and to have a happy influence 
in the district where it is held. 

ANOTHER CLERICAL DECLARATION.—Some time since a 
body of clergy at Naples addressed to the Pope a declara- 
tion in favour of abandoning the temporal power. Since 
then all the clergy of Acquaviva have signed a document, 
in which they express their entire concurrence in the 
Naples manifesto. It is printed in one of the papers at 
Naples, and is remarkable for its enlightened as well as 
liberal sentiments. 

THE Rieut DivinE.—The Pope’s temporal power is 
assailed on all sides. In reference to its supposed Divine 
institution, and in illustration of the progress of sound 
principles, we read as follows in a continental paper :— 
“ Pretended Divine institutions in the Church have been 
destroyed by time, repudiated by civilisation, or put an end 
to by the State. The right of judging the laity was of 
Divine institution, and it has been abolished. The immu- 
nity of the clergy was of Divine institution, and it has been 
abolished. The uncontrolled right to possess goods by 
mortmain was of Divine institution, and it has been 
abolished. The exemption of the clergy from taxes was of 
Divine institution, and it has been abolished. ‘Tithes were 
a Divine institution, and they have been abolished. It is 
now declared that the temporal power is of right Divine, 
but it will fall like the rest, and our descendants will be 
astonished at the discussions it has caused.” 

Tue Italian minister, Signor de Sanctis, lately forwarded 
a circular to the theological faculties of the kingdom to ask 
if the following propositions were heretical:—1. That the 
temporal power of the Pope is in reality an accident, and 
of human origin. 2. That if the spiritual power and 
religious liberty of the Pope are guaranteed, his temporal 
power may diminish and cease. 3, That in the present 
state of things there is no reason at all why the Pope’s 
temporal power should continue any longer; and instead of 
being useful, it is injurious both to Church and State. 
4. That the Pope ought not to refuse to treat with the 
Italian Government, and by such means to insure the 
easiest and freest exercise of his Catholic ministry. The 
University of Palermo at once declared that these propo- 
sitions are not contrary to the faith. The University of 
Milan has returned a similar reply. Others were expected 
speedily to follow. 





GERMANY. 


In THE GRanp Ducny oF BabDEN, at Offenburgh, there 
are a few Protestants, who are now endeavouring to procure 
funds for the erection of a place of worship. A Roman 
Catholic newspaper, published in the same place, has shown 
unwonted liberality ; it has addressed to its readers and the 
Baden Catholics in general an earnest appeal in behalf of the 
Protestant minority, and, it would seem, notin vain ; its very 
next issue contained a list of contributions from a number of 
Catholics in favour of the little Protestant Church at 
Offenburgh. Prejudice appears to be yielding in this lately 
bigoted locality. f 

‘WuURTEMBERG.—In this part of Germany the spirit of 

intolerance and exclusivism is still active towards the 
Dissenters. Some time since about a hundred of the clergy 
listened with patience and approval to a minister named 
Vélter, who delivered a long address on this question—How 
we, as ministers, and having the care of souls, ought to act in 
relation to the agents of Methodism amongst us? In this 
address he sought to prove that Methodism was unevangelical, 
anti-church, and immoral. The charitable speaker was 
unanimously requested to give up his manuscript for 
publication! It appears that the Methodist brethren in 
Wiirtemberg are in close relations with North America; 
that they are most fearless and indefatigable in preaching 
what they believe, and in declaiming against the formality 
and sins of the time ; and that their efforts have been by no 
means without success. They have also started a periodical 
for the promulgation of their principles. Weare glad to find 
that the Methodists, and we may add, the Baptists, in 
Wirtemberg hold on their way, notwithstanding the 
opposition they encounter. 





AUSTRIA, 

THE ULTRAMONTANE JOURNALS are very indignant at 
the favour shown tothe Protestants by the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Not only has the Emperor contributed five hundred 
florins (about £40), towards the building of a church, but the 
municipal council of Vienna has voted fifty thousand florins 
(more than £4,000) for the erection of a Protestant seminary. 
Such acts encourage the Protestants of the most intolerant 
districts; and we hear that this is the case, even in the 
Tyrol. In the district of Vorarlberg many copies of a 
pamphlet on the religious question have been circulated. 
This publication attacks the famous proposal of the Bishop 
of Brixen, that no Protestants should be permitted to live in 
the province, The same pamphlet affirms that the concordat 
is the source of all the misfortunes of Austria. 


SWITZERLAND, 

BasEt.—A hall for the religious instruction and improve- 
ment of the working classes has been opened by an associa- 
tion lately formed for such purposes. Operations were to 
be commenced on the first Sunday in October, and among 
other things, were to include evening classes for youths, 
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conducted by unpaid teachers. The scheme is warmly re- 
commended, and great things are hoped for as the result, 





TURKEY. 

ConsTANTINOPLE.—At the recent annual meeting of the 
Bible Society the chair was taken by the English Ambas- 
sador. The report which was read proved that a consider- 
able increase had taken place in the number of Bibles issued 
during the year. These have been circulated in all parts of 
the Turkish Empire. In Egypt, the receipts for copies of 
the Scriptures have amounted to somewhat more than 4,000 
piastres, or over forty guineas. In one small village on the 
banks of the Nile, a missionary realised 400 piastres (four 
guineas) by the sale of the Scriptures. If these sums appear 
small, it must be remembered that not long since there 
was no demand for the Scriptures whatever. ‘The president 
communicated to the meeting the gratifying intelligence 
that the Sultan had granted permission for Turkish Bibles 
to be printed at Constantinople. This circumstance is 

ed as a new evidence of the spirit of tolerance towards 
Christians which has appeared to animate the Turkish 
Government for some time past. 





INDIA. 

THE MoRAVIAN MissIoNaRIEs have established a mis- 
sion at Howi. This is a wild valley in the Himalaya, 
surrounded by enormous mountains covered with snow, 
and rising to a height of 20,000 feet. The district, which 
is almost unknown, lies at seventeen days’ journey from 
Simla, which is visited once a year by one of the brethren, 
to obtain various necessaries for the next twelve months, 








Hiterary Hotices. 


COTTON AND SLAVERY. 

Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom, A 
Traveller's Observations on Cotton and Slavery in the 
American Slave States. By FREDERICK Law OLMSTED. 
2 vols. London : Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 1861. 


Tus is a very lively and interesting work, and one which 
at this time is of great importance. The author main- 
tains that there is no possibility of settling present differ- 
ences and averting future evils but by bringing the Slave 
States back into the Union. Peace, progress, liberty, and 
happiness, in his view, depend upon this. The instant 
the first shotted gun was fired, he says, “we knew that 
we had to subjugate slavery, or be subjugated by it!” 
And again, “From the St. Lawrence to the Mexican Gulf, 
freedom must everywhere give way to the necessities of 
slavery, or slavery must be accommodated to the necessary 
incidents of freedom!” It will be readily perceived by these 
expressions what are Mr. Olmsted’s feelings; and he 
naturally asks whether the importance of cottonin the mer- 
cantile world is such as to secure its supremacy over all the 
principles of right and justice. A good supply of cotton is no 
doubt of immense value, but, in order to secure it, must we, 
dare we, favour thecontinuance of thebrutal systemof slavery ? 
Mr. Olmsted does not believe that, even if the Southern 
States are rich, they must be powerful, and make the 
world not only feel their power, but respect them and their 
institutions. He adduces many facts in support of his 
views. For instance, “Taking infants, aged, invalid, and 
vicious and knavish slaves into account, the ordinary and 
average cost of a certain task of labour is more than double 
in Virginia what it is in the Free States adjoining.” Again, 
he says that land, and nearly all other resources of wealth, 
are much less valuable in Virginia than in the adjoining 
Free States. The mass of the citizen class of Virginia, he 
tells us, are very poor—immeasurably poorer than in the 
adjoining Free States. Cotton is not grown everywhere in 
the South, he says; but on the contrary, there are immense 
tracts where none is produced, and misery prevails to a vast 
extent. The whites are of course better off than the blacks, 
but the description given of them is by no means flattering. 
Some of them rapidly acquire large fortunes, and readily 
give fourteen hundred dollars a head for slaves. The way 
in which these poor victims are sold, and often treated, is 
fit to make us ashamed of our brotherhood with the selfish 
tyrants who grind and oppress them. Not that they are all 
ill-treated, and always unhappy—far from it; but slaves 
they are, and they are body and soul in the hands of their 
masters. When those masters are sensual, brutish, and 
cruel by nature, it is easy to see what their slaves must 
endure. 

In 1850 the total number of slaves engaged in cotton 
culture was put down at 1,800,000; of which 420,000 were 
held by owners of fifty and upwards. The present num- 
ber of slaves in the States considerably exceeds three millions. 
Of course, many of the slaves are not employed upon the 
cotton fields, but in all sorts of menial occupations. On 
these points much valuable information is given in Mr. 
Olmsted’s preliminary chapter. 

In the brief space at our disposal, we can do no more 
than glance at the course pursued in the subsequent pages. 
The author begins at Washington, where he is fairly on 


slave ground, and commences his observations upon the |: 


“peculiar institution.” But it is not the peculiar institu- 
tion alone which occupies his thoughts and employs his 
visual organs; he gives us an idea of the habits and state 
of society, and of anything else which can be of interest to 
us. His experiences at Washington were not calculated to 
impress him favourably either with respect to slavery, or to 





where they had a grand dinner, and very splendid dining- 
rooms, parlours, &c., but where the private rooms were 
miserable, dirty, barely inhabitable cells, and where there 
seems to have been nothing at all resembling the comforts 
of home. No wonder that our traveller (it is the middle of 
December) has some unpleasant sensations, and ejaculates— 

I wish that less of my two dollars and a half a day went to 
pay for game at dinner, and interest on the cost of mirrors and 
mahogany for the public parlours, and of marble for the halls, 
and more of it for providing me with a private room which 
should be more thana barely habitable cell ; which should also 
be a little bit tasteful, homelike, and comfortable. I wish 
more of it could be expended in servants’ wages. 


And now comes his introduction of the first specimen of 
enslaved humanity, and a further illustration of how they 
manage things no further south than Washington :— 


Six times I rang the bell; three several times came three 
different Irish lads; entered, received my demand for a fire, 
and retired. I was writing, shiveringly, a full hour before the 
fire-man came. Now he has entered, bearing on his head a hod 
of coal and kindling-wood, without knocking: an aged negro, 
more familiar, and more indifferent to forms of subserviency 
than the Irish lads ; very much bent—seemingly with infirmity ; 


an expression of impotent anger on his face, and a look of | grea’ 


weakness like a drunkard’s. He does not look at me, but 
mutters unintelligibly, ‘‘ What's that you say? Tink I can 
make a hundred fires atonce?” ‘I don’t want to sit an hour 
waiting for a fire, after I have ordered one, and you must not 
let me wait again.” ‘‘Nebber let de old nigger have no ress ; 
hundred gemmen tink I kin mak dair fires all de same minit ; 
all get mad at an ole nigger. I ain’t a goin’ to stan’ it—nebber 
get no ress—up all night—hain’t got nautin’ to eat nor drink dis 
blessed mornin’—hundred gemmen——” ‘“‘ That’s not my busi- 
ness ; Mr. Dexter should havemore servants.” ‘So heort ter, 
master, dat he had. One ole man ain’t enough for all dis house, 
is it, master? Hundred gemmen——” ‘‘Stop, here’s a 
uarter (about a shilling) for you. Now, I want you to look out 
that I have a good fire, and keep the hearth clean in my room 
as long asI stay here; and when I send for you, I want you 
to come immediately. Do you understand?” “T’ll try, 
master; you jus’ look roun’ and fine me when you want 
yer fire; I'll be roun’ somewhere. You got a newspaper, 
sir, I ken take for a minit? I won’t hurt it.” I gave bim 
one, and wondered what use he could put it to, that he 
would not hurt it. He opened it to a folio, and spread 
it before the grate, so the draft held it in place, and it 
acted as a blower. I asked if there were no blowers? ‘ No.” 
‘¢ But haven’t you got any brush or shovel?” I inquired, mp. | 
him get down upon his knees again, and sweep the cinders an 
ashes he had thrown upon the floor with the sleeve of his coat, 
and then take them up witn his hands, ‘‘No,” he said, his 
master did not give him such things, “Are you a slave?” 
“ Yes, sir.” ‘‘Do you belong to Mr. Dexter?” ‘No, sir; he 
hires me of de man dat owns me. Don’t you tink I’se too ole a 
man for to be knock roun’ at dis kind of work, massa? Hundred 
gemmen all want dair fires made de same minit, and cause de 
old nigger can’t do it all de same minit, ebbery one tinks dey’s 
boun’ to scold him all de time ; nebber no rest for him, no time.” 


If such be the life and condition of a slave in one of the 
first hotels in Washington, we may guess what it is in some 
places ; and we may believe that the cruel wrong which is done 
the descendants of Ham reacts upon those who doit. The 
book before us does not leave us to our guesses, but takes us 
away into Virginia, where we see a great deal of the 
country, as well as of its men and manners. We next pass 
on into North and South Carolina and Georgia, adding to 
our stock of knowledge, and growing more and more thank- 
ful that if we buy cotton, we do not keep slaves, nor live 
away south. Thence we proceed in a westerly direction 
through Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, to Texas. The 
return journey is over a country lying to the north-west of 
the outward route; and when we have thus traversed the 
Slave States, in which cotton cultivation is extensively 
carried on, we sit down to ponder the facts which we have 
acquired. We have found slaves in the hands of men of all 
classes and professions, from the Episcopal bishop Polk, 
who is now fighting in the Southern army, and who owns 
four hundred slaves, to the poor backwoodsman, who has 
but his one or twoat most. We find the condition of the 
slaves to depend mainly on the character and conduct of 
their masters; and that while few of them display great 
excellences (how can they, under such a curse ?), many of 
them display great vices. We could fill many pages with 
the enumeration of their wrongs from this work of Mr. 
Olmsted’s. We have often been reminded of that admirable 
book, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the truthfulness of which is 
very apparent by the side of this. The author of these 
volumes gives some valuable information on everything 
connected with the Southern States. He shows how the idea 
that slaves are property tells upon their moral and religious 
instruction, excludes them from the right to learn or prac- 
tise certain trades, and acts upon their condition in other 
ways. He shows how this abominable system tells upon 
the character and social state of the men of the South, 
wherein it is favourable to their temporal interests, and 


-how it acts upon their moral nature and their every-day 


life. Abundant statistics are given, so that the facts are 
confirmed by the figures, and we conclude our investigation 
of the work, repeating our expressions of gratitude that we 
do not grow slave cotton, but very much humbled to think 
that we buy it, and that thus we seem to be sharers in the 
profits of the sins which we condemn. 





WATCHWORDS FOR CGRISTIANS. 


Watchwords for Christians. By the Rev. J. Situ, London : 
Tresidder. 
THE writer of this manual is well known to the public as 


one who has rendered good service to the cause of piety by 
his various publications. This work, though small, contains 


the manners of the South. He put up at a splendid hotel, | many important truths, piously and energetically expressed, 


and will be read with satisfaction by persons seriously dis- 
posed, and may be perused with profit by those who are 
not, but desire to be, numbered among the pious servants of 
Christ. We quote a passage or two for the guidance of our 
readers :— 

** FEAR NOT.” 


Fear not, for Christ prohibits it—He never attempted to 
conceal from his disciples the sufferings they would have to 
endure, but told them that they would be hated, persecuted, and 
put todeath ; but having done so, he says, ‘‘ Fear not.” For all 
our sufferings he has provided an antidote; in all our trials he 
has promised grace; out of all our troubles he has engaged to 
deliver us. Why, then, should we fear? He says, “1am with 
you always.” He assures us, “‘ My strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” He promises, ‘‘I will come and receive you to 
myself.” If we have the presence of Jesus always with us ; if 
his strength is to be perfected in our weakness ; if, after a few 
days, weeks, months, or years of suffering, he will come and 
receive us to be in his glory and joy for ever, why should we 
fear? Precious Saviour! give us confidence, fortitude, and 
courage, and thereby enable us to give our fears to the winds, 
and our forebodings to the whirlwind. 

Fear not, for there is no cause for fear.—As interested in the 
person and work of Christ, as entitled to all the exceeding 
and precious promises, as the habitation and temple of 
the Holy Spirit, as a child of God, and an heir of glory, what 
cause can there be for you to fear? Your persons are the 
Saviour'’s care, your concerns are in the Saviour’s heart, your 
salvation is identitied with the Saviour’s honour, and your 
presence in heaven will yield the Saviour unspeakable satisfac- 
tion. Me then, should you fear? Oh, believer, your fears, 
undesign , reflect on your Saviour’s faithfulness, care, and 
kindness! Fear not, but trust his word ; rely on his faithful- 
ness, and lean on his strong arm. He will guide you right, 
lead you wisely, and land you safely in his heavenly kingdom. 
He never did fail or forsake one that trusted in him, however 
weak, unworthy, or timid he may have been, and he never will 
fail or forsake you. t, then, in the Lord for ever ; for in 
the Lord Jehovah there is everlasting strength. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Social Science, being Selections from Prize Essays by Working 
Men and Women. Cassell, Petter; and Galpin. 1861. 
WE cherish the belief that most right-minded men will 
regard this handsome little volume with no ordinary feelings 
of pleasure, when they discover the largeness of thought 
and the amount of general information which these essays 
and extracts display, and then bear in remembrance that 
they are the productions of that order of society who may be 
said to eat their well-earned bread by the sweat of their 
brow. The perusal of this volume encourages the conviction 
that there is an amount of intellectual power—a power of 
comprehension—a power of appreciation, and even a power 
of embodying thought among the working men of this 
country, that needs only to be called into exercise to do 
honour to its possessors. Therefore we rejoice in the wise 
and noble efforts made by philanthropists in the present day, 
by means of prizes and public commendations, to rouse this 
large amount of dormant talent, and to induce the workmen 
of this kingdom to exercise the ability which the Allwise 
has conferred upon them, and to encourage them to reject 
erroneous notions and evil habits, and to oecupy that position 
in the world which usefulness and talent, when unallied to 

vice, deservedly attain. 

We hope the day is at hand when the artisan will turn to 
intellectual pursuits for his pleasure, and will bring all the 
aid which knowledge imparts to give a charm to his leisure 
hours, and to contribute to the happiness and comfort of the 
domestic circle around his fireside. 

The subjects in this volume are Self-Education, Marriage, 
Parents, Institutes, Labour, Relaxation, Health, Habits of 
Prudence, and several others; and it must be a source of 
gratification to the working classes to know that men, illus- 
trious by their position in society, and still more illustrious 





scanty stock of time to investigate the claims of above 500 
competitors for these prizes. To their honour let their 
names be recorded, that they may receive the tribute of 
praise, to whom the praise is so justly due. 

The chief of “the working men” in these philanthropic 
efforts were Lord Brougham, the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, 
then Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and Matthew Davenport 
Hill, Esq., Recorder of Birmingham. To these are to be 
added as “fellow-labourers” the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, Earl Russell, Sir Walter Trevelyan, Bart., 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 





Happy Years at Hand. By Dr. Leasx. London: 
Ward & Co. 


THE author discusses, in ten chapters, a variety of topics 
relating to the “first resurrection,” “the destiny of the 
Jews,” and “the personal reign of Christ in his millennial 
kingdom.” ‘The writer treats his subject with fervour, and 
while he depictures the scene of glory as taking place in the 
land which was once the scene of the humiliation, he exhorts 
Christians to allow the belief of these forthcoming events to 
exercise a practical influence over their lives in holiness and 
in watchfulness, While professing his belief in the approach 
of “ happy years” under the wise and righteous sovereignty 
of the Prince of Peace, he cherishes the opinion that this 
state of intermediate felicity is not limited to a thousand 
years, but that they are to be regarded as prophetical years— 
that is, a day for a year—and, therefore, that this blissful 
period is to continue for 360,000 years, a Jewish year con- 
sisting ef 360 days. This opinion appears to have been held 
by some of the fathers in the first three centuries of the 
Christian Church, but is a point which we must leave te 
our readers to decide. 











by their reputation, devoted no small portion out of their . 
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Weekly Galendar 
OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
—_— 
OCTOBER 13. 

Kine Epwarp THE Conrrssor.—Edward the Confessor 
preseiits himself to us only in ‘one ‘character, that of'a royal 
monk. His piety and gentlenéss might have adorned a 
cloister, but, unallied with those sterner virtues which fit a 
monarch for wielding the sceptre with firmness and energy, 
they rendered him unfit for ruling except under the influence 
of ‘able counsel, which he had’ the good fortune to possess 
during the greater part of his reign. Abject superstition 
willtinnerve even a strong mind, and to a weak one it imparts 
a character of child-like feebléness, and forms such a person 
as this king of England. But he had many good qualities, 
which might have redeemed, in the ‘eyes of the world, even 
greater weaknesses than those with which he is chargeable. 
Hé loved his people much ; he was averse to the imposition 
of taxes, some of which he abolished’; and his charities were 
frequent and extensive. ‘When he saw his end approaching, 
he ordered thé magiifivent church at Westminster, which he 
had built, to be’ corisecrated with solemnity and ‘splendour. 
Two days afterwards he died, a.p. 1065, and in the twenty- 
fourth year of his reign; and his body was interred in the 
church which he had so recently dedicated. His subjects 
lamented lis loss as anational misfortune. 

“PHEODORE BEZA, a companion and coadjutor of Melanc- 
thon and Lather, died in''1605. “He was professor of Greek 
at Lansanhe, in Switzerland, and is known as the translator 
of the New Testament into Latin, ‘and of the Psaltis into 
French verse. He was also the author of some writings on 
Predestination, the Communion, Punishment of Heretics, 
&¢. He was the associate and disciple of Calvin; and, on 
Calvin’s death in 1564,'succeeded ‘to ‘his office, and presided 
at the synods subsequently held at La Rochelle and Nismes. 
The Pope made various efforts to obtain his adhesion to 
Catholicism, but in vain ; and, after'a long and useful life, 
Beza expired at tlie age of 86. ‘He presided over the church 
in Geneva for moré than forty years, and his ‘* History. of 
Calvinism in France, from 1521 to 1563,” is still esteemed as 
a valuable record of the events of that period. 

Dr. Joun GILL, an eminent Biblical commentator, died, 
in the year 1771. His father was a deacon of the Baptist 
church at Kettering, in Northamptonshire ; and, in 1716, his 
son made a public profession of his faith at the same place. 
He ‘was soon alter ordained, and became pastor of the 
Baptist congregation meeting at Horsleydown, Southwark, 
in 1719, where he soon achieved considerable popularity. 
He was essentially a self-taught man, all the education he 
had réceived being from the Grammar School at Kettering. 
Notwithstanding the many disadvantages and hindrances 
with which he had to contend, he became so thorough a 
linguist, that, before he was twenty years of age, he could 
read Latin, Greek, and Hebrew fluently. 

OCTOBER /4. 

Witt1am Penn born, in the year 1644. The great 
material prosperity of the state which bears his name may 
be traced in no small dégree to those Christian principles 
which Penn adopted for the guidance of his little eolony on 
the banks of the Delaware, which have continued to exercise 
more or less influence upon the cescendants of the pioneers. 
By acting on these principles, the first settlers were enabled 
to maintain peace with the Indians, while other settlements 
on the same continent were subject to frequent and harass- 
ing incursions of savage tribes. : ¢ 

Lanpine or St. AveustiINE In ENGLAND.—The sixth 
century appears to be about the darkest period in British 
his he country was divided into a heptarchy ;' the 
morils of the people were at the lowest ebb, owing probably 
to habits of incessant warfare. They were worshippers of 
false gods, and bowed to images of wood and stone. Of the 
Saxon “kingdoms; that of Kent was the most ancient, 
atid ‘at this period, a.p. 596, Bertha, daughter to Chari- 
bert, king of ‘Paris, was married to their sovereign. She 
practised the rites: of the Gospel in the heart of their 
metropolis, ‘and the amiable manners of Lindhard, the 
prelate who attended her, reflected a lustre on the ‘faith 
which he professed. " From the Epistles of St. Gregory, it 
appears that these and similar causes, had awakened a desire 
of réligious knowledge airiong the inhabitants of Kent, and 
that application for instruction had been made to the pre- 
lates of the Franks! It was that is favourable ‘period, 
says Beda, viz., on October 14th, 596, that Augustine 
reached the Isle of Thanet, and dispatched a messenger 
to inform the “Saxon ‘king that he had ‘arrived from a 
distant country, to open to him and his subjects the gates 
of eternal happiness: It appears’ strange that hitherto 
Bertha had-madé* ho attempt to convert her’ husband. 
But it would seem’ that’ the arrival of the missionaries 
awakened ler zéal, ‘for Ethelbert returned a friendly answer, 
arid ‘consented to receive the foreign’ priests, not ‘indeed 

within his own residence, but in the open air, where he had 
been “taught to believe that spells and incantations ‘were 
powerless. The missionariés, elated with this faint gleamiof 
success, approached the appointed’ place with ‘the slow and 
solemii pomp of dYelivious procession ; and the air resounded 
with the litany which they’ chanted, in_alternaté’ choirs, 
praying for the eoriversion of tlie pagans. Hthelbert listened 
with attention tothe discourse of St! Augustine ; his answer 
was reserved, but favowrable: “° Thotigh he ' expressed‘ no 
inélination “to abandon the worship ‘of his fathers, ‘he ac- 
ktiowledged that the offers of the missionary were’plausible, 
and praised the charity which had prompted strangers to 
ttidertake so longa journey for the advantage of an unknown 
people. He concluded with an assurance ‘of his ‘protection 





as long as he should remain in his dominion. Without 
the walls of Canterbury, the Queen had discovered the 
ruins of an ancient church, dedicated to St. Martin. 
By her orders it had been ‘repaired and given to her 
chaplain Lindhard, who had been’ created a bishop; it 
was now transferred to the use of the missionaries, whose 
efforts she seconded with all her influence. The patronage 
of the sovereign insured the respect of the subjects; and 
curiosity led numbers to'view the public service,'and learn 
the'telizious tenets of the strangers: They admired the 
solemnity of their worship ; the pure and ‘sublime morality 
of their doctrine; their zeal, devotion, and virtue. ‘Insen- 
sibly the prejudices of the idolaters wore away, and the 


priests of Woden began to lament the solitude of their. 


altars. Ethelbert, who at first maintained’a decent reserve, 
now came forward and déclared himself 4 Christian ; and so 
powerful was his influence, that at the feast of the following 
Christmas, ten thousand Saxons, following the’ example of 
their prince, werd baptised in the Christian faith. © 

‘IumicRATION OF QUAKERS PROHIBITED by the Act of 
thé “Massachusetts aitthorities, in 1656; ‘such 4s should 
arrive being subjected to the infliction of twenty lashés, and 
imptisohment with hard labouy until transported ;» any 
discovered returning from such banishment being con- 
demned to death, : 

' OCTOBER 15. 

THe Rv. JoHN Owen; a learned Independent min- 
ister, died; in the year 1683. During the Rebellion, he 
distinguished ‘ himself’so zealously that he was appointed 
under the Protectorate to a Church living: Besides that, 
he’ héld simultaneously ‘the offices uf’ Vice-Chancellor ‘of 
Oxford University and Dean of Christ Church’ College. 
After the Restoration, he was favoured by Lord Clarendon, 
who offered him preferment if he would conform to the 
Established Church.’ This, however, he ‘refused to do, and 
he was ‘consequently deprived of every ecclesiastical oitice 
which he had held. His ‘works comprise seven volumes, 
folio; twenty, quarto; and thirty, octavo, which consist 
of sermons, an exposition on the Epistle of the Hebrews, 
discourse on the Holy Spirit, and on the’ Divine Authority 
of the Scriptures. ’ Jas to 

JoHN Amos CoMENIUs, an eminent Protestant divine, 
of Moravia, died, in 1671.. He was outlawed, along with 
many of his brethren in’ Bohemia and Moravia, by the 
edict’ of 1624, and driven by the fire of persectition’ from 
place to place, until we hear of him, ih the’'year 1650, at 
Amsterdam, where he settled for the ‘remainder of his life. 
AS a linguist, he was without a rival in his day ; his great 
work, “The-Gate of Languages Unlocked,” having been 
translated into: many tongues. In the religious world 
he is chiefly known for “lis Apocalyptic treatises and 
prophetical works, the speculative and’ unfruitful' character 
of the last-inetitioned ‘of which “he doubtless saw and 
acknowledged) if we may judge by a book which he published 
shortly before his death; called “The One Thing “Needful.” 
He also wrote a history of the Bohemian Brotherhood. + 


OCTOBER 16. 

Tar FRENCH CONVENTION, ‘in 1793, publicly declared 
death to be only ‘an ‘eternal sleep!’ The horrors ‘atid 
atrocities of the French ‘Revolution ‘are doubtless familiar 
to our réaders. Théy stand written in the page of history, 
as a perpetual warning to those who scoff at’ God’s’ holy 
Word, ‘and despise his law. oe RGA 

Huen Latmter and Nicuotas Rrpiry, English 
bishops, burnt at’ Oxford, in 1555. ‘Originally educated for, 
and for 4% time ‘cffidiating in, the Roman Catholi¢ Church, 
Hugh ‘Latimer’s ‘powerful and éloquéent delivery secured 
him hearers and ‘adihirers ‘wherever he went,’ not even 
excepting Henry VIII! Shortly before’ he’ was’ brought 
under the king’s notice, however, he had’ embraced ‘the 
reformed doctrinés,' and im ‘tli¢ royal’ presénée he defended 
the principles he professed with suth courage and simplicity 
as even to interest and please that monarch.’ Some’ time 
afterwards he was' appointed’ Bishop ‘of ‘Worcester, which 
sée he’ retained ‘until the passing of the Act’ of the’ Six 
Articles'compelled him either'to resign his office or belie his 
conscience. “He preferred the former, and lived in Compa- 
rativé retiremeiit until, on the acéessiott of Mary, he ‘was 
marked for proscription and the stake’ by Bishop Gardiner. 
NiIcHOLAs Paster, ‘who occupied similar positions in’ the 
Church, and whose eatly life’ was of a like character with 
that of “Latitner; was created Bishop of Rochester by 
Edward V#:; ‘and shortly after his’ aceession t6 that post, 
in which he was the ‘successor of’ the celebrated Bonner 
(thén made Bishop of Londén), he embraced the Protestant 
cause, arid devoted himself zealously to its promotion. “In 
1554; Ridley’ and Latimer, ‘having suffered about half 
a year’s imprisonment, were conveyed’ to Oxford, along 
with Cranmer, ‘also a prisoner, for the purpose’ of ‘holding a 
public disputation with the most eminent’ Popish' divines. 
At'the termination of these disputatioris' the tliree prelatés 
were condemmied as ‘heretics, but sentence was’ deferred; to 
allow “them opportunity ‘for’ retfactation.’‘* The period 
expiring, however, and both’ Latimer and Ridley’ resoltitely 
adhering to their faith, they were led to’ the stake*on the 
16th of October, 1555, Latimer saying to his companion in 
suffering, asthe fagots were kindling, “Be of good comfort, 
Mr. Ridley, and play the’man ;''we’shall this day light such 
a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall never 
be put out !” 

OCTOBER 17. 

Dr. JoHN Waxp, an ‘English Dissenting minister, died, 
in 1758. He was elected Proféssor of Rhetoric in Gresham 
Collegé, and also held the post of trustee’ to the ‘British 
Museum, * He: was noted for the services’ he rendered to 
literature. « His’ religious works’ were ‘few, ‘and did not 
attain very great popularity. Met gir 





OCTOBER 18, 

MatrHew Heyry.—Matthew Henry was the second 
son of Mr. Philip Henry, minister of Worthenbury, in 
North Wales; a gentleman much esteemed for his piety, 
exemplary life, and zeal for promoting the interests of 
réligion. * Hé'was borh in 1662, at Broad Oak,’ Flintshire, 
The: same ‘yéar his father was removed from the ‘exercise 
of his’ ministfy in thé Established Church, by the Act of 
Uniformity. “Hé wis ‘very’ early distinguished for his 
piety, and ‘applied himiself‘to the ‘acquisition of Knowledge 
with much assiduity: “When ordained a minister, he was 
uncommonly ‘active ‘and diligent in ‘the discharge ‘of the 
duties of the pastoral office. Mr: Tong, his biographer, 
says : “His constant work‘on the Lord’s day, when officiat- 
ing’at Chester, was to pray six’ times in public, to sing six 
times, to expound twice, and preach twice ; aud this he did 
for many years together.” H& was an able, eloquent, and 
pathetic preacher; and as the ‘sacred writings were the 
constant ‘subject of his ‘meditation ahd study,°so ‘he 
explained ‘them with much judgment and’ perspiduity. 
Another part ‘of his cotistant Work among’ his people’ was 
that Of' catechising; and in this he ‘took great pleasure, 
being full of affectionate coricern’ for the’ religious and 
moral improvement of young persons. He was exceedingly 
frugal of his time, and always set @ high value upon it. He 
eyen regretted the loss of time which he was obliged to 
sustain by the company and conversation of others. “I am 
always,” said he, “best when alone; no place hike my own 
study, no company like good books, especially the book of 
God.” He was an early riser; often at work in his study 
before fiye in the morning, and sometimes by four, and 
would continue there till seven or eight; then, after attend- 
ing family worship, and receiving a slight refreshment, he 
went back again till noon. After dinner he would study 
till four o’clock, ad then go out to visit the sick or his 
friends. Again in the’ evening, after family devotion, 
would he adjourn to his study. He remained at Chester 
for twenty-five years; and after repeated invitations, he 
accepted the charge of a congregation of Protestant 
Dissetiters at Hackney ; here he discharged his duties with 
the most pfaiseworthy diligende and assiduity. “ It Plainly 
appears,” says Mr. Tong, “that he sought not his easé nor 
pleasure in ¢oming to London: here was a large fiéld of 
service, and he had a large heart; and on that account thé 
place suited him well.” He would often preach four'times 
on &@ Sunday; and perhaps deliver a lecture every day inthe 
week. He is supposed to have shortened his days by the 
great frequency of preaching and the’ closeness’ of his 
application”to his’ studies; he had been unwell for some 
tinie, but died’ rather suddenly at last, on the 22nd of 
June, 1714, in his fifty-second year’: Mr. Henry’ was 
a very learned ‘and able divine, a most indefatigablé 
preacher, and distinguished by the fervency of his: pi 
and the: unblamableness of his manners. \ He was’ weh 
skilled in lan 8,’ had an excellent memory, a clear 
and quick apprehension, and a’ sound judgment. “He 
was liberal to the poor, notwithstanding’ the « largeness 
of his family, and: extremely kind to sérvants and 
dependents. ' He loved religion and the Bible, and his 
greatest delight was in the discharge of his pastoral duties. 
‘When he was’on his deatli-bed, he said to one of his friends, 
“You have been used to take notice of the sayings of dying 
men ; this is mine: hata life spent in the service of God, 
and communion with him, is the most comfortable and 
pleasant life that any one can live in this world.” The 
published works of Mr. Henry are numerous, and aré, 
we believe, without exception, ofa theological character, 
But his great work, that on which ‘his reputation as an 
author chiefly depends, is his Commentary~on the Holy 
Scriptures. It is well known that this favourite work was 
not comipleted by his’ own ‘hand, his éarthly labours being 
terminated’ by death; when ‘he -had only reached the 
Epistles; the: residue was supplied by several eminent 
ministers who were familiar with his peculiar mode of 
thought and expression. ‘ 

Sports AND: PastrMrs ON THE SapBaTH.—In the year 
1633, King Charles i: urdered a declaration to be read in all 
the ‘churches, reviving in England wakes ‘and (so-called) 
lawful sports: and’ ‘recreations after divine service on the 
Sabbath. The royal indulgence of Sabbath-breaking was 
first issued by James I. in 1617: On its first promulgation, 
Archbishop Abbott forbad: the reading of it in the parish 
church of Croydon ; but: in 1637,:many clergymen were 
deprived of their livings for not ‘complying with the royal 
ordinance. In that-year, at least, Lawrence Snelling, rector 
of St. Paul’s Cray, was for that offence excommunicated; and 
then deprived. In 3643, it was ‘ordered by the Lords and 
Commons that this “ Book of Sports” should be burnt by 
the comnion hangman in Cheapside, and other usual places, 


OCTOBER 19, 

ARMINIUS, an eminent theologian, died in 1619. He is 
known as one of the earliest and most formidable opponents’ 
ofthe doctrines of predestination, enunciated by Calvin and 
Beza, and the opinions to-which he ‘has given his name are 
those entertained by a large section of the Church of Eng- 
land, by the Wesleyan Methodists, and by some other bodies 
of Christians., The works of Arminius were numerous, and 
rather discursive, but contain evidence of a clear and: vigorous 

i His manner was methodical and characterised by 
great simplicity. -° ° ; ’ 

In 1665; THE Kree oF ScoTLAND refused to observe a! 
fast-day which had been ordered by the Protector, on the 
ground that the Church should receive no directions from 
civil- magistrates when to keep fasts. - The'fast spoken of 
was: decreed in‘order to aid the persecuted Protéstants of 
Piedmont, Z 4 . 4 ‘ wi 
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THE QUIVER. 


THE MANLINESS OF GODLINESS, 

“ Awp God made man in his own image.” The relation 
between manliness and godliness must needs be a deep 
one, if godliness is the renewing of that God’s image 
whieh sin destroyed, which grace restores. “Quit you 
like men” is one of the most pregnant exhortations of St. 
Panl. We must bring man and man’s life into the light 
of God, if we are to understand either of them. When we 
learn thence what God made man to be, and meant man 
to be, we understand that to “ play the man " is to fulfil 
the Divine idea of life. That which is ungodly is essen- 
tially upmanly, if wo bear in mind this Divine idea, The 
piety of the last generation suffered some schism to estab- 
lish itself between the manly and the godly, which the 
present generation in many ways—and some of them very 
strange ones—is striving to heal. Somehow or other, the 
popular conception of a saint, a few years ago, included 
but few of the manly qualities: hence, doubtless, the 
touch of contempt with which tha word has come to be 
uttered by worldly lips. The new generation-free from 
the terror with which the champions of natural religion 
infected the old—has studied the truth more deeply; and 
the belief is now rooting itself firmly that there must be 
room for all the heavenly affections, qualities, and powers, 
in their very highest state of development, in the sphere 
of a godly life-—that; in a word, that only can be in the 
highest seiise godly which presents man in the complete- 
ness of his manly power as a living sacrifice to God. 

The Scriptures throughout deal with man as a being 
of very lofty capacity, on whose decision issues of infi- 
nite moment are hanging—who, on the one hand, is 
able to touch the loftiest height to which a being ean 
soar; and, on the other, the lowest depth to which a 
being can sink—a being whose perdition is the crown- 
ing triumph of the Prince of Darkness; whose redemp- 
tion is worth infinite sacrifica and pain, We gain 
nothing, in any way, by hiding from ourselves the fact 
that “we are fearfully and wonderfully made,” fearfully 
and wonderfully endowed—that He who, “ passing by the 
nature of angels, took on him the seed of Abraham,” sought 
that in the universe which, while it was most utterly 
ruined by sin, was most capable, through grate, of a 
glorious restoration in God's eternal kingdom on high, 
It is hard to find word# strong enough to describe what 
man has made himself by transgression ; how foully he 
has stained the Divine image in the dust. “It is profit- 
able sometimes to loathe oneself,” said an earnest evan- 
gelieal preacher the other day. And there are moments 
when no rebukes of the censor, no sentence of the judge, 
could add emphasis to the sentence of self-condemnation, 
of self-contempt, which issues from our own lips. But 
while, on the one hand, it would be a fatal mistake to 
diminish in any way man’s sense of the utterly helpless 
and hopeless condition to which he has reduced himself 
by transgression ; on the other hand, it is a mistake, 
hardly less fatal, to speak habitually so slightingly of the 
essentia] capacity of man, as to leave the impression that 
it matters very little indeed what such a being thinks, 
says, and does, 

With thoughtful young people especially, it is most 
important to get into the mind eatly a deep conviction 
that it matters immensely what they purpose and do; that 
the nature with which God has endowed them has latent 
in it the noblest faculty and capacity for development, 
which sin is destroying, bus which grace can quicken 
and save. ‘The rich choir of faculties which compose 
a human nattire can be made the most gliastly ruin, or 
the noblest temple in this universe, according as it yields 
iteelf servant to sin or to Clirist. 

A very righteous jealousy of the Roman doctrine of 
works on the one hand, and the natural réligionists, the 
advocates of the unaided power of man, on the other, 
has led to this tendency to depreciate the human 
eapacity. It does not glorify God to prove that he 
gave his Gon to redeem a being essentially no batter 
than a beast. Bunt the Romanist has developed his 
pestilent doctrine of méM@rious works go fitally, that 
an intense reaction was inevitable; and in the reaction 
there hag been cayse for fear leat the old Scriptural view 
of what man was meant to be at his ereation, and may 
beoome through redemption, should be obseured or lost, 
There is nothing more degrading to man, as well as dis- 
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honouring to God, than that notion of meritorious works 
which. ig the keystone of tha practical aystem of the 
Roman Church, Even among men a work done as 
the basis of a claim-—-as a meritorious act, which 
at some future time is to be urged as a title to 
reward — is simply hateful; how niuch more when a 
man seeks to make his “work” the basis of a future 
claim on God. “We gre not under the law, but 
under grace.” Our claim is Christ. What claim of 
right we urge is what his work has won, ‘+ Christ 
fer us” is the basis of our standing béfore God as 
justified souls: ‘Christ in us” is the root of all 
our hope. In the development of tian‘s life is the 
unfolding of the life of Christ in the being, He only 
ig A MAN who ig a partaker of the Divine nature, 
through the implanting of the incorruptible seed-—even 
the Word of Truth, which liveth and abideth for ever. 
Against the intrusion of the Roman doctrine—dishonour- 
ing both to God and man—we cannot be too vigilantly 
on our guard. But, om the other hand, let us keep in 
full view what a glorious thing a man’s lifé may hecome 
throngh redemption, lest by a tdo liberal use of flippant, 
depreciating phrases, we make it appear that it really 
was hardly worth while to seek and to save him at all. 
It matters immensely what a man purposes in his heart, 
and which way he travels; and the more deeply he 
estimates this, the more will he be inclined to “ stand 
in awe, and not sin.” The blessing which a man may be 
in the universe, or the curse, is quite incaleulable by our 
measures. He only can estimate it who ean look at it in 
the light of eternity. 

The very deadliest thing in a human spirit is in- 
differentism——the thought, ‘‘ I am but a worthless atom ; 





what matters it what ldo?” We see the results of this | 
indifference, painted by a master hand, in the Book of | 
Ecclesiastes ; and we may read what Christ thinks of it 
in the Book of Revelation. “I would that thou wert | 
either cold or hot; so then because thou art neither | 
cold nor hot, but lukewarm, I will spue thee out of 
my mouth.” Better blank enemies than men who think 
that the words beast, dust, or worm express the actual | 
value, in the sight of Heaven, of a man’s life. Had one 
to address the poorest company of beggars in the king- 
dora, one would say, “ Respect thyself, because God re- 
gards thee. Say not in thine heart, ‘ What does it matter 
how a poor creature such as I am lives?’ God says it 
matters so mueh to him, to the universe, that he sent his 
well-beloved Son, through suffering and death, to teach 
you, poor beggars as you are, to live divinely—to educate 
you for the selectest fellowships of the spiritual world.” 
Self-respect is the basis of alleulture and development, and 
the basis of self-respect isthe knowledge that youare known 
and marked by God. God seeks from man a éervice, a 
love, such 4s an angel even cannot offer to him, for he seeks 
to restore our manhood in the form which no angel wears, 
the image of his Son. He holds man’s every faculty in 
high account. Each several endowment has a precious 
use and worth in his sight. ‘To squander it on the world 
and sin, is to inflict on him a loss and grief, of which the 
tears of Christ are the only measures ; to yield it to him 
that he may make it his own, mark it with his name, in- 
spire it with his life, and employ it in his service, is to yield 
to him that sacrifice, under the constraints of his mercy, 
which is most acceptable and well- pleasing in his sight. 
That the cultivation of the whole range of human 
faculty is distinctly and sacredly a Christian duty, is a 
truth which has been too much dropped out of the 
creeds of the past, but which the present generation 
seems resolved to recover, atid use as one of the leading 
key-notes of its life. The idea, long time prevalent 
in the Church, and miore or less latent at all times, that 
Christianity has to do exclusively with one circle of our 
powers, though that eirele be the highest one, is essen- 
tially faithless, and leads, when entertained, to a great 
betrayal of trust. We are trustees of every faculty, for 
the use of the world, for the service of the universe and 
of God, Toneglect deliberately the culture of any talent 
is to bury that talent, at any rate, in the earth; and to 
hide our Lord’s money. Man in his wholeness is sought 
by the Redeéiner. Body, soul, mind, and spitit, he 
claims. Lét one be omitted from the tale, and the 
sacrifice becomes essentially incomplete, For how 
many generations did pious men look with dread 
on the thorough culture of the intelléct,; supposing 
that it must inevitably lead to presumption, scepti- 





cism, and blank unbelief, and thus make ship- 


wreck of the hope of the spirit. Similarly q most 
jealous dread was entertained of the cultivation of 
the bodily faculties the eye, the ear, the voice, the 
limba, lest it should bring men too thoroughly into tune 
with the world around them, and by occupying their 
attention with material, withdraw it from spiritual 
things. High intellectual or physical accomplishments 
were regarded as highly dangerous, their possessors were 
thought to be standing in slippery places, and eyes 
were always on the watch for their fall. In such a state 
of religious society it is only half the man which has any 
chance of getting educated for the Master's service and 
the world’s ; anda godliness which is feeble in the element 
of manliness falls speedily into poverty and contempt. 
No doubt there is a real danger here, as there is in all 
development—all progress. Jf we are to avoid all 
danger, we had better li¢ still in our beds, though it 
would be hard to escape it even there. Intellect, in the 
process of its ¢ducation, is apt te grow sceptical, 
and the body oceupies itself with material things. But 
God has endowed us thus, not man; and we are 
bound to believe that as, generation after generation, 
God sends human beings into the world with body, 
mind, and spirit, each capable of, and yearning for, 
a distinet education, it is not by flying dangers, but by 
facing them, that the Christian combatant is to win his 
crown. And it is just in facing the peril that he has the 
most right to rely on the supportand strength of God. It 
would not be difficult to show that the dreaded scepticism 
of the intellect and sensuality of the body arises from this 
divorce of them from the spiritual life which the past has 
had to deplore. If man will not regard these depart- 
ments of his being as provinces of that empire whieh he 
has to rule by the strength and in the name of Christ, 
then they are left to the devil to prey on at his will. 


|The one way to avoid the perils which attend the 


development of the powers is to eultivate them earnestly, 
thoroughly, with a godly mind, and include them 
in the sphere of the godly life, profoundly penetrated 


| with the sense of the duty of every Christian to yield 


every germ of faculty, and every vein of talent, to be an 
instrument of righteousness unto God. To shrink from 
the cultivation, through unmanly fear of the difficulties 
and dangers which may attend it, is simply ungodly. 
It is to rob God of service, to disband wilfully a troop of 
powers that might be employed in his work. 

The same fear reigns about men’s callings—as though 
a Christian man ought to go into business gingerly, and 
soil his fingers as little as possible with such unprofitable 
concerns. Now the man who goes into his daily avoca- 
tions with a half-heart—with the feeling, “ This is very 
earthly, I am half ashamed to touch it at all,” is the very 
man who places himself in the way of its most formidable 
temptations, ‘To set the Lord always before us” is the 
one secret of the conquest of sin. No man ean set the 
Lord before him, in any sense or condition, unless he is 
fully convinced that the Lord intends him to be there, 
and is there to walk with him and to help him, Not 
for the world’s use did God furnish man with this grand 
circle of powers. We may safely say, we shall only know 
what bodily powers are worth, wheu we stand up in the 
redeemed body on high. 

We want fine, large; nobly proportioned men in the 
Church ; not muscular Christians simply, who think to 
restore the lost balanee between the two spheres by idola- 
try of physical power, but men in whom all the spheres— 
physical, mental, and spiritnal—are grandly developed and 
fairly harmonised, who stand forth to realise for us God’s 
idea of a mati. There is a grand revival of manliness in 
progress in our day, Our work is to lay hold of it and 
connect it with godliness, as at ence the root out of which 
alone its permanence can spring, and the mark in the 
attainment of which alone it cau be complete. The cry 
is now for manly Christians; men able to play the man, 
and not ashamed to do it—resolved to regard “ all which 
may become a man ” as within the sphere of a godly life, 
And manliness, let us thank God, is not the birthright of 
any class, order, or calling, Here, at any rate, prince 
and shoeblack are on common ground. The calling is 
nothing before Heaven, the man everything. The calling 
dies on earth; the manliness, if it be of the Divine pattern, 
lives on inheaven. They were many of them slaves to 
whom Paul uttered these stirring words; “ Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong.” 
Slaves of earth; but freed men of Christ; comrades of 
angels; fellow-workers, in the drudgery of their servile 
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tasks, with the elect spirits who hear the voice of the 
King of kings before his throne. Let the poorest and 
humblest understand that God calls them, each one by 
name, in the strength of Christ to “‘ quit them like men”— 
to play a manly part—to avoid the falsehoods, meannesses, 
and follies of ‘‘ this present evil world,” that he may lift 
up their heads at last with honour, and reveal their man- 
hood crowned like Christ’s, in the day of the manifesta- 
tion of his sons. 








LIGHTS AND ic 4 OF THE MIDDLE 
AGE. 


I TAKE the year of our Lord 1000 to be the midnight 
of the Middle Age. 

In the first place, it is nearly the middle year of the 
period, as you will see in a moment... Most chronologers 
fix the beginning of the Middle Age at a.p. 476—that is, 
at the fall of the Western Roman empire ; and the last 
year of the age is placed variously at 1453, 1492, 1497, 
or 1500—that is, it is fixed at the fall of Constantinople, 
under Mahomet II., or at the, conquest of Granada by 
the Spaniards, or at the doubling of the Cape of Good 
Hope, or, in round numbers, at the close of the century 
in which all these events took place. 

Thus, if you take your stand at a.p. 1000, you have, 
in the first place, 524 years behind and 453 before you ; 
in the next, 524 to 492; in the next, 524 to 497 ; and in 
the last, 524 to 500. So that if you take, in round num- 
bers, the year A.D. 1500 as the close of the Middle Age, 
you will find that a.p. 1000 is within twenty-four years 
of being exactly the middle year. 

But, besides the fact of its being the half-way house 
in point of numbers, this same year was marked by 
a mid-nocturnal panic. The terrors which reached a 
crowning-point in this panic were founded on a solemn 

ein Rev. xx. 2, 3:—‘t And he laid hold on the 
dragon, that old serpent, which is the devil and Satan, 
and bound him a thousand years, and cast him into 
the bottomless pit, and shut him up, and set a seal 
_— him, that he should deceive the nations no more 
till the thousand years should be fulfilled: and after 
that he must be loosed a little season.” The fancies 
which this passage generated in men’s minds were 
fostered by the dreamy interpretations of some of the 
Fathers, such as Papias, Justin, and Origen; and they 
were brought to a crisis by the mad fanaticism of one 
Bernhard, a hermit, who lived in Thuringia about 
a.p. 960. All the signs of a great panic of nations 
speedily appeared ; and they served to show most mani- 
festly the thick darkness of the prevailing midnight. 
Not only nobles, but even princes and bishops, joined the 
poor and simple in hastening to Palestine, if haply they 
might set foot near the Mount Zion, which their pious 
ardour left them no doubt was to be the Saviour’s judg- 
ment seat. ‘Those who were rich prefaced their flight by 
transferring all their worldly possessions into the hands 
of monks and other clerics; and those whose purses were 
insufficient to bribe the justice of Heaven, were fain to 
yield up to the eager ecclesiastics all they could—the 
labour of their hands. Many fled, in tumultuous alarm, 
to the caverns and rocks; as if the temples of Nature 
were to be spared in the great ruin coming on the works 
of men. The fields were allowed to run to waste, and 
thousands of once busy homesteads crumbled to the 
ground. 

Thus the year of terror came and passed. It was re- 
markable chiefly for the great accession of wealth to the 
Church ; and it is known to us only as having terminated 
the most disgraceful century in the annals of Chris- 
tianity. 

Be this, then, the midnight hour. Wakeful through 
the remaining hours, even down to the broad daylight of 
the ninth and present hour, let us listen to the solemn 
strokes of the clock of time, and gather what aids to 
memory and to historical knowledge we may be able to 
catch in those slow and deep vibrations. 

Yes, it is midnight. The last departing ray of light 
fled with the departing king Alfred, as it were an hour 
ago. ‘That great and saintly monarch died in 901, and 
even he was a full century later than his equally great 
but more worldly brother, Charlemagne, who, on the 
eight hundredth anniversary of our Saviour’s birth, had 
been crowned by Leo. III. as the “Great and Pacific 
Emperor of the Romans.” 

But hark! listen! There tolls the first hour after 
midnight. We are at the year 1100. The Conqueror 
has conquered England already these thirty years and 
more. His son is within seven months of Sir Walter 
Tyrrell’s arrow. Five years only have elapsed since that 
thrilling cry of a hundred thousand voices, roused by 
Peter the Hermit—a cry heard once, and heard no’more 
—arose at Clermont, in Auvergne—and leaping wildly 
from mountain to mountain and hill to hill, proclaimed 
to the furthest corner in Europe, ‘‘ God wills it.” The 
Crusades had begun. 

Another hour. The clock strikes two. We are at 
A.p. 1200, The Crusades are in their zenith, One 
hundred and five years have they lasted; seventy-three 
yet remain to be run out. Saladin has mouldered in the 
grave already seven long years. Innocent III., that 





iron pontiff, wears the Pope’s triple crown, But, alas! 
a year ago the Lion Heart was pierced; the hero of 
Acre, our English Richard, is no more. Dying before 
his time, he has made way‘for the craven tyrant, John. 
But there is a bright star beyond. We are but fifteen 
years from Charta. 

The deep clock-bell slowly chimes the hour of three. 
Edward I. is now fighting the Scots, though he has but 
six years more to give wing to his martial energy. What 
a strong, rock-like man he appears between the two 
imbeciles, Henry III. and Edward II., the former 


-|of whom misgoverned for fifty-six long years (1216 


—1272). Two years ago William Wallace was 
beaten at Falkirk, one of the English generals being a 
warlike bishop, by name Tunstal, the stout prelate of 
Durham. But the Bruce is rising, and will win—after 
thirteen years have passed—the victory of Bannockburn. 
Meantime the Caliph Othman invaded Nicomedia this 
year, and began a twenty-seven years’ harassing war. 
The Turks are fast surging up. -Only 153 years more, 
and Constantinople will be in their hands. 

Four o’clock. Four hours past midnight. ‘The 
bright stars fade; the morn is breaking.” ‘The cock 
has crowed again and again. Petrarch and Bovcaccio 
are in their graves; but they have done their work for 
literature, as Wickliffe has done his for religion. It is 
but sixteen years since Wickliffe’s stern warnings were 
stilled in death; and it is only nineteen to the time 
when, in the face of Emperor Sigismund and the Council 
General of Constance, Huss and Jerome shall witness a 
good confession, and perish at the stake. Lord Cobham, 
too, perished, in 1417, and his death dimmed the glory 
of that reign which was brightened by Agincourt. 
When this hour is but half over, Mahomet II. will lead 
his Moslems into Constantinople, and the Mosque of 
Omar will supplant St. Sophia’s noble dome. 1453 was 
a year much to be remembered. 

How loud, and deep, and long, sounds the bell, as the 
next hour tolls! ‘The sun has risen: the mists are fast 
rolling away. The two mighty fathers of the Reforma- 
tion in religion and the Renaissance in art are now 
rising youths. Luther and Raffaclle are both seventeen ; 
Melancthon a boy of nine; Erasmus, twenty-nine; and 
the great patron-Pope, Leo X., isa young man of twenty- 
five, and a cardinal of some years’ standing. In seven- 
teen years Luther’s Theses will be posted up at Wittem- 
berg ; in twenty-one, he will appear before the Imperial 
Diet sitting at Worms. In twenty-five years Francis I. 
will be prostrate at Pavia; and in fifty-five, his great 
victor, Charles V., will be a lonely monk, an abdicated 
monarch. At that very time will the English martyrs 
be flocking to Smithfield fires, and wearily groaning out 
the three years which must elapse before the gladsome, 
glorious Elizabethan age. Once again: American dis- 
covery is (at this fifth hour) eight years old. Printing 
is not much older. The world is revelling in newly- 
gotten strength. ’ 

But now the sixth hour sounds. Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Raleigh, Drake, Cecil, Hawkins, Frobisher, are names 
the bare mention of which is enough to tell Englishmen 
of the blaze of Elizabethan glory. How different are 
matters in France! Henry IV. was, indeed, now reign- 
ing; but twenty-eight years have scarcely passed since 
the blood-red eve of St. Bartholomew, that blackens for 
ever the memory of Charles IX., and of the queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medici. Another tyrant had lain 
in the grave for eighteen years: this was the Duke of 
Alva, who found in his heart to boast of having executed 
—in the Netherlands—18,000 men, and kindled a war 
which cost Spain £200,000,000, her finest troops, and 
seven of the richest provinces in the Low Countries. 
The Netherlands had justice on their side. 

The seventh hour. Again I may bring forward names 
—Milton, Cromwell, John Bunyan, Algernon Sidney ; 
and of younger men, all now born, Dryden, Cowley, 
Addison, Pope, Congreve, Swift. Think, too, of our 
divines—Jeremy Taylor, South, Tillotson, Atterbury, 
Warburton, and a score of others. France is in the full 
blaze of Louis the Fourteenth’s magnificence. The light 
begins to grow oppressive ; and, at the first stroke of 

The eighth hour—at the thrilling sound of ‘“ French 
Revolution”—I leap astonished from sleep—wide, wide 
awake. We are more than half through the ninth 
hour. Verily the Middle Ageisover. Midnight is truly 
left far behind. 








THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 
Many years ago, during the war with France, the late 
Rev. Mr. Griffin, of Portsea, received a letter from a 
friend in London, mentioning that two young men of a 
highly respectable family, offended at some restraint im- 
posed on them by their parents, had left their father’s 
house with the determination to go to sea; that it was 
likely they would be found at Portsmouth, and request- 
ing him to inquire about them, and, if possible, persuade 
them to return. He soon found they were there, though 
they assumed a false name. Having prevailed on them 
to call upon him, he expostulated with them on their 
conduct, representing to them, in as strong colours as he 
could, the distress they had inflicted on their parents, and 





particularly that their affectionate mother was in a state 
of the deepest anguish. He succeeded in persuading the 
youngest to return under his paternal roof. When he 
seemed somewhat softened by Mr. Griffin’s expostula- 
tions, he said, ‘‘ Well, I think I will go home again.” 
His brother, with a most determined air, looked on him 
with a scowl of indignation and contempt, telling him 
he was ‘‘a poor milk-sop,” and adding that he might do 
as he pleased; but for his part, he was determined to go 
to sea, and, after the manner he had been treated, he 
would never return to his father’s house. 

When Mr. Griffin found he could make no impression 
upon him, the last thing he said to him before he left him 
was, ‘‘ Well, young man, remember one thing: your 
sin will one day find you out.” The younger son re- 
per to his father, and the elder went aboard a man- 
of-war. 

Several years passed, and Mr. Griffin had almost for- 
gotten the occurrence, when, one Sabbath morning, a 
ship-of-war came into the roads, and a message was sent 
to him to come and see a,young man who was sentenced 
to death. As soon as his other engagements permitted 
him, he went aboard, and found this bold and resolute 
young man lying in irons, while he was condemned to be 
executed during the following week. On Mr. Griflin's 
inquiring what was the cause that had brought him into 
such distressing and disgraceful circumstances, he was 
informed that he had struck one of the officers—an act of 
insubordination which could not be passed over, without 
alldiscipline being destroyed. At his trial, every ad- 
vantage was given him to plead some palliation at least 
of his offence, as the officers saw he was quite a superior 
young man, and one born to better prospects. He was 
asked if he was drunk? ‘No.” Had he not drank 
anything that day? as they were anxious to mitigate 
the punishment, if it could be done consistently with the 
discipline of the ship. He replied, ‘‘ No.” In short, it 
was found necessary to condemn him to death. Some of 
the officers remarked to Mr. Griffin, ‘‘ We see he is a 
superior young man, of a very high spirit: he would have 
made a capital officer ; but one guilty of such insubordi- 
nation cannot be allowed to escape.” 

Mr. Griffin conversed with the prisoner. He still 
maintained his high bearing; would make no apology ; 
and seemed determined (as the phrase is) to die game. 
Mr. Griffin immediately came ashore, and got an applica- 
tion forwarded without delay to the Admiralty, stating 
all the circumstances of the case. In short, through the 
instrumentality of the gentleman who was then member 
of parliament for Portsmouth, he procured a pardon just 
in time to save the young man’s life. 

All the preparations were made for having the sentence 
executed, when the pardon was communicated to him. 
‘* Here,” said Mr. Griffin, ‘‘ we saw the effect of unex- 
pected kindness, That heart which nothing could sub- 
due, which even the terrors of a violent and ignominious 
death seemed incapable of appalling, was completely 
melted when a pardon was announced to him. It was 
too much for his feelings. He fell before it, and burst 
into tears.” 

When the circumstances of the case were known, 
having obtained his discharge, he returned to the bosom 
of his father’s family, and afterwards he engaged in 
business, and held a respectable station in society. 

The use which Mr. Griffin made of this interesting 
story, in mage ‘was this :—We have here a specimen 
of the melting effects of kindness. It accomplishes what 
stern law, and the mere dread of punishment—nay, of an 
ignominious death—never could. Such is the effect which 
the grace manifested in the gospel is eminently fitted to 
produce. Many who have set at nought all the thunders 
of Mount Sinai, have been effectually subdued by the 
still small voice from Mount Calvary. It is the precious 
proclamation of pardon, through Jesus Christ, that wins 
the sinner’s heart, that brings down every high thought 
and lofty imagination, and, bringing him to the obedience 
e faith, makes him bow to the sceptre of the Prince of 

eace. 








Eminent Christians. 


— Ones 
THE REV. S. RUTHERFORD. 


Tae Rev. SAMUEL RUTHERFORD was a clergyman 
who, notwithstanding the lapse of two centuries since his 
decease, still lives in the memory and hearts of thousands 
of the Scottish peasantry, as if he had only died yester- 
day; the mention of whose name in the length and 
breadth of Scotland suggests the ideal of a good pastor, 
and a man of prayer; who, for unceasing devotion to 
the temporal and spiritual interests, not only of. his own 
flock, but of the whole of that wild and uncultivated 

ion where he lived, has earned for himself the honour- 
able appellation of the Oberlinef Galloway. 

But what the man was will better appear from the 
following glance at the incidents in his lite. 

Samuel Rutherford was descended of respectable 
parents in the middle rank of Scottish life. After com- 
pleting his preliminary education at the Grammar School 
of Edinburgh, he entered the University in that city. 
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Here he gave such evident marks of ability, that after 
completing his curriculum, or course, he was chosen 
Professor of Moral Philosophy to that famous University. 
But he soon quitted his professorship, and accepted the 
living of Anwoth, in Galloway. Here he laid the 
foundation of his fame. By his unremitting diligence 
and attention to the calls of duty ; by mingling freely, 
and like a father, among the members of his flock, and 
dropping words of encouragement to the deserving and 
words of sympathy to the afflicted ; by his ready ear and 
open hand to the claims of charity, and a watchful eye 


over the temporal as well as spiritual interests of his | p 


charge, he became not only beloved, but almost adored; 
and his name, even yet at this lapse of time, 
sounds in the ears of the pious peasants of that 
extensive but sequestered region, sweet as the chimes 
of Sabbath bells. His activity and diligence were 
truly wonderful, and his labours were of a very 
extensive as well as varied character. In the ex- 
pressive but paradoxical language of his quaint old 
compiler, ‘the was always reading, always praying, 
always visiting the sick, always catechising, always 
studying the word of God.” Nor, amidst this multipli- 
city of work, did he omit the cares of occasional publica- 
tion. It was here he wrote his Exercitationes Apologe- 
tice pro Divina Gratia, which cost him so much labour 
and persecution. In this book he advocated moderate 
Calvinistic views ; while the great body of the Episcopal 
clergy in Scotland, as well as in England, at that time, 
had embraced Arminianism. He was accordingly cited 
before the High Commission Court at Edinburgh. The 
tempestuous state of the weather, however, kept some of 
his bitterest enemies at home; and the charge against 
him failed. Six years later—in 1656—he was again sum- 
moned before the same court, to answer for his Lzercita- 
tiones, as well as to sundry charges of nonconformity ; 
when, at the instigation of the Bishop of Galloway, he 
was found guilty, discharged from his ministerial func- 
tions, and ordered to confine himself, within the space of 
six months, to the city of Aberdeen, during the king’s 
pleasure. Rutherford obeyed; and it was in the privacy 
of this retreat that he wrote the most of his famous 
* Letters.” 

What chiefly characterises them is a rich scriptural 
quotation, a pervading sense of the love of God, and 
deep views of the atonement. 

A few years later, he published his Lex Rez, or ‘‘ Law is 
King,” which did so much damage to the waning fortunes 
of the unhappy Charles I.; and of which that monarch 
is reported to have plaintively observed, that it would 
not get a speedy and satisfactory reply. It did get a 
a! iad not effectual reply, however, from the Scottish 
si iament of Charles II. It was publicly burned at 

dinburgh and the College of St. Andrews, of which he 
was then Professor of Divinity. 

A change of administration now took place in Scotland, 
and Rutherford, after a year and a half’s confinement in 
Aberdeen, again returned to his flock at Anwoth. It is 
to this period that the following floating anecdote seems 
to refer. 

Archbishop Usher, having often heard of Rutherford’s 
extraordinary power and fervency in domestic prayer, 
resolved on paying him a visit. But the good archbishop 
well knew that, if he presented himself in propria persona, 
the duty of leading the family devotions, according to 
Scottish etiquette, would devolve upon himself. He 
accordingly attired himself in the garb of a beggar; and, 
 voggeia himself at the manse of Anwoth one Satur- 

ay evening, when the night was pretty far advanced, 
asked for a night’s shelter. This was granted by Mrs. 
Rutherford, in the absence of her husband, then on a 
visit to one of: his sick parishioners. Now, just at that 
time, Mrs. Rutherford was about to engage in catechising 
her household. Showing the beggar a seat, on a low 
stool by the kitchen fire, at the top of ‘the domestic 
ee after a brief prayer, she began by ‘addressing the 

gar :— 

‘* How many commandments are there?” - 

“ Eleven,” was the prompt and decisive reply. 

A burst of laughter immediately ensued, which Mrs. 
Rutherford, with difficulty, repressed ;- and, addressing 
the poor man, severely reprimanded himi for his gross 
ignorance of the word of God. sit 

Supper being over, the beggar was shown. toa bed in 
an attic, above Rutherford’s study. Here the good arch- 
bishop waited patiemtly his arrival. Rutherford soon 
returned, and quickly resumed his interrupted studies. 
Usher waited long after the household had retired to rest, 
expecting to hear the voice of prayer. But it came not. 
At last, wearied with watching, he commenced his own 

rayer. Rutherford heard the sound, and, as it waxed 
louder, cautiously stepped up-stairs to ascertain the cause: 
He heard a man at prayer, and, from some domestic peti- 
tions which were then being offered up, conjectured that the 
petitioner must be Archbishop Usher. As soon as the 
voice ceased, Rutherford entered the room, and inquired 
if he were right in his conjecture. The archbishop con- 
fessed himself, and, in reply to the request to preach for 
him next day, consented, on the condition that he should 
be supplied with suitable clothes, and introduced to Mrs. 
Rutherford merely as a brother clergyman unexpectedly 





arrived. Rutherford had no objection to conceal his 
name. 

The hour of public worship being come, the archbishop 
chose for his text the second chapter of St. John’s 
first Epistle, beginning at the 8th verse: “A new com- 
mandment I write unto you,” and so on. After a few 
explanatory remarks, he observed this might properly be 
called the ‘“ eleventh commandment.” 

Mrs. Rutherford was puzzled, confounded, but did not 

suspect the imposition ; and it was not till next day that 
she learned from her husband that the beggar and 
reacher was no other than Archbishop Usher. 
In 1638 Rutherford was chosen Professor of Divinity 
to the College of St. Andrews, by the General Assembly 
of the Kirk of Scotland; and his next public appearance 
is as one of the Scotch Commissioners, appointed to the 
Westminster Assembly. At the close of the diets of this 
remarkable assembly, Rutherford’s patriotism moved, 
that it be recorded in the acts of the Assembly 
that it had “enjoyed” the assistance of the Commissioners 
of the Kirk of Scotland, during the drawing-up of the 
directory for worship, the confession of faith, a form of 
church government and discipline, and a-public cate- 
chism. 

We find him, in 1651, invited by the magistrates of 
Utrecht, in Holland, to the divinity chair of that city, 
vacant by the death of the learned Dematius, i 
honour, however, he respectfully declined. 

During the Protectorate of Cromwell he seems to have 
led a quiet but busy life, in the duties of his professor- 
ship, and in the publication of occasional controversial 
treatises against some of the numerous sectaries which 
that period produced. 

On the Ist of January, 1661, the first Scottish 
Parliament, after the restoration of Charles IL., 
assembled, when an indictment of high treason was 
lodged against him. But Rutherford was then dying in 
the College of St. Andrews. When this was reported 
to the Assembly, it was debated whether or not he should | 
be deprived of his professorship, and ejected from the 
college. The ejection took place; but death came to re- 
lieve this servant of God from his persecutors. 

We cannot turn from this outline of his history with- | 
out deducing a suggestive and important moral, in an | 
age like ours, when intellect is worshipped, and piety 
too little esteemed. And our sketch must have been 
me indeed if, in our aim at compression, we have 
failed to futnish data for a crude outline of his intel- 
lectual attainments. He had logical subtlety, but the 
memory of this has perished; he had no ordinary theolo- 
gical endowments, but they are buried in the records of 
his age; he was an acute writer on civil polity, as 
Charles I. confessed, but who now quotes his Lex Rex? 
he was an able controversialist, but his polemics are now 
‘dry as summer dust ;” and yet, as a good and philan- 
thropic man, andasa faithful pastor, his name is familiar as 
a ‘thousehold word” in every pious cottage of his native 
land—a name loved, admired, and revered. Verily 
there is a power and lasting fame in Christian usefulness, 
and in the faithful discharge of pastoral duties, that the 
world wots not of, and which outlives the transient fame 
of mere intellectual culture. 

Let us turn now, and take a peep at his grave. 

Anwoth, as we have intimated, is a parish in Gallo- 
way. It is everywhere studded with hills, intersected 
with quiet vales, and is somewhat in pleasing contrast to 
the general sterility of that moorland region. ' The hill- 
summits are crowned with coppice and the dark, 
shadowy fir, while herds of cattle feed drowsily on the 
rich grassy slopes and in the still richer vales below. 
The small river Fleet divides it from the adjoining parish 
of‘Girthon, while from another side the ceaseless moan 
of the ocean wakes up a never-changing echo among the 
hills and narrow vales. It is in one of these narrow and 
sequestered valleys, about a mile from the sea, between 
two projecting hills, and nearly in the centre of an old 
churchyard, where his church yet stands. ‘The walls are 
still entire, but the roof is gone. It is a ‘plain but 
substantial edifice, devoid of all architectural ornament. 
The creeping vine, however, now supplies this defect, as 
it weaves its fantastic head into a thousand Gothic 
shapes of wild and irregular beauty. The old oaken 
pulpit, from which Rutherford dropped words of truth 
into the hearts of weather-beaten shepherds, and from 
which Usher, as from another Sinai, gave out his ‘‘ new 
commandment,” still stands, projecting from the gable 
into the interior of the church. But, alas! the ‘‘ivy 
green” occupies it now, and it, too, preaches its own sad, 
solemn lesson amidst the desolation of death around. 

: Not far from this, in an adjacent churchyard, is 
Rutherford’s grave. It is marked by a plain pyramidal 
stone, on which are engraven some suitable passages of 
Scripture, as well as the leading events of his life. 

‘ A plain and substantial monument of granite is also 
erected to his memory on the top of one of the neigh- 
bouring hills, and ‘which is seen in some directions at a 
great distance. As we turned round to take a last fare- 
well look of this, and saw its clear bold outline, with the 
blue sky for a background, it seemed to, point our view 
and direct our thoughts to Rutherford’s last home 
beyond the skies—a home eternal in the heavens. 





A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


Missionaries often have very agreeable surprises. One 
such is described in the following extract from a letter of 
the Rev. H. H. Jessup, of Syria :— 

“One of the Protestant young men from Abeih, on 
his way to Damascus, overtook a man on the road, who 
seemed to be in trouble. He could not k Arabic, 
and some ruffian had been attempting to rob him. The 
young man addressed him in Turkish, and received an 
answer at once. The man was a Turk of rank, from 
Constantinople, going to Damascus; and, when he found 
that this young man could speak Turkish, he invited him 
to join his party, for mutual protection on the road. At 
night, when they stopped at a khan, they were engaged 
in conversation, when the Turk asked the young man 
about his religion. ‘I am a Christian,’ said he. ‘ But 
what kind of a Christian ?’ said the Turk: ‘a Greek, 
Maronite, or Armenian?’ ‘ Neither,’ said the young 
man; ‘but a Gospel Christian—a Protestant.’ ‘Is it 
possible?’ said the Turk. ‘And so am I a Gospel 
Christian. I was a Turkish Moslem in Constantinople, 
but I learned the truth of Mr. Williams, the converted 
Turk, and now am I a believer in Christ. My friends in 
Constantinople do not yet know of the change, but, on 
my return from Damascus, I intend to embrace the truth 
ani Saying this, he took from his pocket a Turkish 

estament, and began to read. The young man had 
much: conversation with him, and was greatly pleased 
with his views of Christ, and his love for the truth. 
May the Lord watch over him, and make him a chosen 
instrument of doing much good!” 








COUSIN SARAH. 


ComE here, little sweet-voiced Kitty, 
And sit beside my knee— 

There, let me take your hand in mine, 
For grandma cannot see. 

Look at the clock—the kind old clock !— 
And tell me when it’s ten ; 

I feel as if my heart would break 
When they toll the bell again. 


** Grandma, here is a little rose, 
I knew they would not care 

If I took just one from the pretty crown 
They plaited for her hair ; 

It didn’t seem she could be dead, 
She looked so sweet and fair.” 


Pretty rose, she was always fair, 
And she came so, every day, 
To smooth my pillow and set my chair 
Out of the sunshine’s way. 
Ah me! to be so old and blind, 
And she to go the first ! 
Kitty, I wish that I could cry, 
For my heart is like to burst. 


“Grandma, here is a little shred 
I picked up from the floor, 
cause you always liked to know 
What Cousin Sarah wore ; 

I think a dress so soft and white 
She never had before.” 


Pretty lamb, it was none too white— 
It was none too soft for her ; 

But, Kitty, the folds that lie on her heart 
No breath of life will stir ; 

She wears in heaven the spotless robe, 
Whiter than this, I know— 

It may be wrong for me to grieve, 
But, Kitty, I miss her so! 


*‘ Grandma, here is a little braid ; 
When you went to seo her last, 

You smoothed the damp locks of her hair, 
And when her hand you clasped, 

She turned her head, that you should not fech 
The tears that fell so fast.” 


Pretty one, did she grieve so much? 
It is somehow sweet to know ; 

Turn my chair to the window west, 
That is the way they will go. 

Hark ! the bell, and I hear the wheels, 
I did not think it was ten. 

She never used to pass my door, 
But it is not now as then. 


“Grandma, grandma, Kitty is here, 
I will love you all the more. 

There, let me wipe your tears away, 
And sing you the ‘Shining Shore ! 

You have not lost your pretty lamb, 
She has only gone before.” 


So it is best—I see it now, 
But it seems so long to wait, 
Kitty, to be so old and blind, 
I have murmured at my fate ; 
But sing me again the hymn we love, 
It tells of the cross and crown ; 
When the shock of corn is fully ripe, 
Then will He cut it down. 











GLortovs indeed is the world of God around us, but more 


glorious far the world of God within us. 


Ir you employ your money in doing good, you put it out 


at the best interest. 


THe things of this life have not the promise of godli- 


ness ; but godliness hath the promise of the things of this 
life. 
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~ AUTUMN, 


Summer is gone, and autumn, with its faded flowers, 
and withered grass, and Sere and fulling leaves, is here. 

‘Where has the sutitner gone? “Gone with the years 
beyond the flood,” and ¢an no moré be recalled ‘than 
those years can be. 

We aro older by three months than we were when 
summer commented—have three months more of time to 
answer for, and are three months nearer the grave and 
eternity than we were then. 

We are subjected to decay and death, as the grass, 
flowers, and leaves, to which, as frail, perishing beings, 
the Word of God likens us, 

We read in Psalm ciii. 15, 16 :— 

*¢ As for man, his days are as grass: 
As a flower of the field, so he flourisheth, 
For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone } 
And the place thereof shall knoW it no more.” 
A kindred passage is Isaiah xl. 6-—8 :-— 
“ The voice said, Cry, 
And he said, What shall I ery ? 
All flesh is grass, 
And all the goodliness theroof is as the Hower of the field : 
The withereth, 
The flower fadeth, 
ons - oy of ie Lord bloweth upon it ; 
ure opie is 
The Baas ad 
The flower fadeth : 
But the word of our God shall stand for ever.” 


GENERAL M‘CLELLAN. 

Tue following account of the young officer, to whom 
has been confided the command of the troops of the 
United States, appears in an American journal :—Gen. 
M‘Clellan is of Seoteh descent, and has been brought up 
with respect for religion, but never exhibited any decided 
resolution to follow Jesus. After his career of victory in 
Western Virginia he was suddenly summoned to Wash- 
ington, to take command there, and had to go round by 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia, the more direet roads being 
interrupted. 

At Cincinnati he sought an interview with his pastor, 
who asked him if his rapid ascent had not made him 
dizzy? “Rather,” replied he, * I have been sinking, for 
I feel myself a lost sinner, and came to know what I must 
do to be saved.” Dr. Thom; 
clearly unfolded to him the only way of salvation as set 
forth in the Scripture, to Which the general gave most 
earnest heed, appearing to have a spiritual apprehension 
of the great trut 
interesting conference, Dr. Thompson and the general 
kneeled together, and the former 
with him and for him, At the close of this prayer, Gen. 








most earnestly |}, 
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stumbling-blocks to be kicked out of the way when he is 
moody ad hasty? Or are they young plants: to be 
watched and matured for the garden of God; youthful 
learners to be taught the way of life; eatly pilgrims 
whose feet he is to lead with his own in the path to 
heaven? Show me the evidence that he has discerned 
ahd accepted his most privileged and responsible calling 
bof nurseryman for the great Husbandman in this little 
plantation of immortals. I wish to see him kneel with 
his right arm around his eldest born, and his left oti the 
cradle of his babe—to hear him, with a tax which he 
shall feel, because it is painstaking study and effort, and 
yet for love's sake shall not feel, because it is freely and 

ladly borne, reading and expounding to young learners 
fhe way of truth and salvation, If his heart is not 
turned to his children, it is not turned to Christ.—Rev. 
A. L, Stone. 








Short Arrotes. 
ro Om 
Axnopore of Jom Wretty.—When Mr. Wesley was 
travelling in Treland, his carriage became fixed in the mire, 
and thé harness broke. While he and his companions 
were labouring to extricate it, a poor man passed by in 
great distress. Mr. Wesley called to him, and inquired the 
cause of his distress. Hesaid he had been unable, through mis+ 
fortiine, to pay his rent of twenty shillings, and his family 
were just being turnefl ont of doors, “Is that all you 
need?” said Mr. Werlgy, handing him the amount ; “ here, 
go and be happy.” Then turning to his companion, he 
said pleasantly, “You see now why our carriage stopped 
here in the mud. 
BripGine THE STREAM.— When engineets would bridge 
a stream, they often carry over at first but 4 single thread. 
With that they next stretch a wire across, Then strand is 
added to strand until a foundation is laid for planks 
and now the bold engiteer finds safe footway, and 
walks from side to side, So God takes from us some 
emg pleasure and stretehes it hence into 
eaven, The he takes & ohild, and then a friend, 
Thus he bridges death, and teaches the thoughts of the 
most timid to find their way hither and thither between 
the two spheres, 
Tar Berrer Counrry,—Heaven! How charming is 
that word! Heaven—where no tear will ever fall, no 
roan be heard, no sorrow be seen; where no sin will mar 
the perfect joy, no death bring it to an end, Oh! weary 


then faithfully and | heart, there is rest for you. Oh! sad heart, there is joy for 


you. Oh! burdened heart, there is full pardon and holiness 
for you. Do sickness and pain make life a burden? 
Sickness and pain never enter there. Do sinners vex you? 
None but the holy are there. Do you wish perfect holiness 


8 he was hearing. At the close of this | 5.4 perfect bliss? You will find them there. Blessed Jesus ! 


in thy name, relying on thy merits, I humbly hope for 
ich thou hast bought with ay blood 
shall be my eternal possession. Redeemed, purified, saved, 


eaven. That 


M‘Clellan remained on his knees, evidently under deep | { will there praise thee fot ever. 


emotion, and Dr. Thompson continued. also kneeling, till 
after about two minutes passed thius in silence, Dr. 
Thompson laid his hand upon the general’s shoulder, and 
said, “* McClellan, pray for yourself.” 

Thus encouraged, the young soldier began in almost 
smothered tones to pour out his soul te God, and when 
he rose there was a glow of spiritual life in his counte- 
nance. ‘I had already,” said he, ‘‘ given myself to my 


country, but now I give myself to God, and pray that that moyes the trees.” * Y¢ 


he will use me for my country’s good.” ‘This terminated 
this singularly interesting interview ; 
M‘Clellan hurried to Washington, where hi2 immediately 


“fae Kinepom oF Gop 18 WITHIN YOU.”—As a friend 
of mine was walking along a hedge one day, he overheard 
the following conversation between two poor labouring men: 
—“James, I really cannot believe what you say about God 
is true; you oan give meno proof.” The other replied, “Do 
you call this a calm day, Thomas ?” “ No, look at the wind 
in the trees, James.” “Where? I see no wind, nothing but 
the tree moying.” “But, James, you know it is the wind 
omas, I know itis the wind 
that moves the trees, and the Lord who made both wind and 


ssf General trees. We cannot see God ahy more than we can see the 


wind : he is too high and holy for our sinful to look at, 
but we can see him in his works, We can see him in the little 


introduced order and discipline, requiring not only every bees, and flies, and daisies; as mich as in his greater works, 


man, but every officer, to be in his plate=-a matter in 


which there has been a great lack of discipline hitherto | from evil. Oh, Thom 
in the United States army. He also required Congress | in your heart pome tay.” 


to pass a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks 
to soldiers, by which the cloud of vultutes that follow the 
army will be hindered of their prey. 








THE HOME TEST. 


You tell mea man is changed by the converting and 
renewing grace of God. Is he? Let me dook at him. 
It is something that I may see him with the Bible in 
his hand. It goes as confirmation that I behold him on 
his knees. It helps the evidence that I hear him speak 

ublicly his vows in eoveriant with God and ‘his people. 
But I would rather visit him insensibly eit ‘his home—see 
what sort of a husband and father he has become— 
whether he is gentle and self-restrained, when he used to 
be petulant and irritable ; Whethet he is monatth of all 
he surveys, or the servant and minister of all—lives to 
receive the incense of the family homage, to be saved 
trouble, and to guard his personal comfort and conveni- 
ence from interference and restriction, or to lavish 
thought and toil ahd cate upon all the dependent circle. 
Let me know, are his anglés rounded off in the home ? 
Is he eager to lift off the household burdens from the 
frailer form at his side, and adjust them to his own 
broader shoulders? Especially, has he become, in @ 
spiritual and meaning phrase, a “ auising father” to the 
little ones there? Are they only the phe al of his 
idle moments, with whom he frolits as se may kittens 
when he is good-natured, or looks upon as so many 


and we cai feel his Holy Spiritin our hearts, preventing us 
fi trust you will feel his Holy Spirit 


Morvan ForstarancyThat house will be kept in a 
turmoil where there is no’tolerance ef each other's errors, 
no lenity shown to failings, no myeck submission to injuries, 
no soft answer to turn away wrath. If you lay a stick of 
wood upon the andyrons so apply fire to it, it will go out; 
put om an stiek, and they will burn; add half'a dozen, 
sd you will have a grand conflagration. fe are other 

s subject to the same conditions. If one member of a 

fini pote to , seit and oo peice % will cool 

wn, and possibly jammed and repent; but oppose 

temper to temper, pile on the fuel, @mw in ‘there of the 

ip, and let one harsh answer be followed by another, and 

will so6n be @ blaze which will enwrap them in ‘alll its 
harid splendour, 

Noruine Lost.—In creation nothing is lost,and nothing 
is in vain. The light of our sun pours out on ail sides. 
Que beam of that light strikes the earth, another beam 
strikes the planet Venus, another Mars, and so on; but 
what @ wast proportion of that light passes through the 
inter panniers spaces, aud seems to go off into immensity, 
and Pe ! But if we really bekeve in an gumensiiy, 
and that immensity to be full of God’s worlds, 
then hot a particle of light is lost. Some of that which 
passes thr the inter-plan : strikes ‘the stars, 
and is seen by them; and that ‘which passes through the 
inter-stellar places strikes the constellations and systenis 
beyond, until, somewhere fn the ‘vast concave around us, 
every particle of light that radiates from our sun shall, 
im the i God’s universe, help to illuminate a 
“= oa ge a it pass off into unimbabited apace to be 
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Pouths’ Department, 
TIME, : 

** Wat causes my Minnie to look so grave this charming 
morning P” 

“ This paper, papa, which Willie has given me.” 

‘Tf there be no treason in a paper which produces so 
much gravity, pray read it.” 

“I will, papa; but it is too bad to write or say such 
things, Willie has written :— 


‘T’ve seen a comet drop down hail 
I’ve seen a cloud suck up a whale 
T’ve seen the sea within 2 glass | 
T’ve seen some cider beat an ass. 
I’ve seen a man full three miles high 
T’ve seen a mountain sob and cry 
T’ye seen a child with thousand eyes‘ 
All this was seen without surprise.’ 
And what perplexes me is, that Willie declares they are all 
true. Is it not very wrong of Willie?” 
ii These assertions, my dear Minnie, are very startling, I 
it.’ 
eT do not say, papa, that I am angry with Willie; but I 
am Very much displeased.” 

“Stay ! before you give way to displeasure ; and remember, 
although your brother is full of fun, aiid has no dislike to a 
ree ern he is an honourable boy, and very truthful.” 

* But, Pare did you ever see a mati full three miles high 
ot ® child with a thousand eyes ?”? 

“No, my dear; and I am inclined to think Willie has 
not, Read the statements once more, before you denounce 
them as falsehoods. ” 

* T am sure, papa, by Walter’s smile, there is some decep- 
tion in these lines. Walter, like a dear good ereature, do 
tell me how it is. Be a benevolent knight, and come to the 
aid of a distressed lady.” 

* If, Minnie, I come to your aid, it will not be with 
buckler and spear, for I imagine a little comma would 
banish all your foes, and end your perplexity.” 

“Bnd them! I declare you increase them. Pray show 
me how it can be. ” 

“Tf you insert a comma in the middle of each line, you 
= rend of things Which may ‘be sech every hour in the 

ay. 

*T see it; and it was my want of shrewdness, after all, 
and not Willie’s want of truth. Well, Willie, you were 
right, and I am in the wrong.” 

“ My dear Minnie,” said her brother, “ you are right new, 
at all events, and quite right; for, as papa would say, ‘a 
prompt and courteous apology for a misconception gratifies 
the receiver, and confers honour on the giver.’” 

“ Welldone, young philosopher! May your papa’ssenti- 
ments be always as fairly expressed.” 

* But, Minnie,” said the father, “observe from this mis- 
take of yours hoy important it is that we should not form a 
hasty judgment. Here are in this paper seven statements, 
all of which are true; and yet you ¢ them all with 
being false—not because they were false, but because you 
regarded them in a wrong point of view. Therefore, my 
dear, for the future, pause before you condemn, aad condemn 
not that which you do not understand. But this is not ail 
I wish to say. Willie’s paradox shows the importance of 
little things. A comma preserves seven truths from beiag 
transformed into as many falsehoods. It also turms mon- 
sense into sound sense, and impossibilities inte seber matters 
of fact. It brings down prodigies to the d of every- 
day-tife, and this little comma vindicates Wiilie’s veracity, 
smooths Minnic’s brow, and banishes her perplexity ; there- 
fore, never undervalue little things. 

“T heard, sit,” said Walter, “of an imm machine that 
had been constructed with cousummateé skill; and when it 
was expected to perform wonders, the machine com og 
failed, it was found to be useless; but a feather di in 

oved the impediment, and preserved the machine and the 
er from being conderimed.” 

«A neil ing from a horse’s shoe,” said the mother, 
une a trifle, according to tradition, cost the rider his 

My 4 


“ Both these eases,” said the father, “prove the importance 
of trifies; but to durn again to our friend the comma. See 
what mischief he has done by being present where he was 


not required.” 
A comma inserted in a deed cost the claimant of an estate 


tue. The Ch llor, on ex@anining the document, digoovered 
a comma. ft lordship was disp and returned the deed 
for amendment, saying | the law did not recoghise commas. 
Bight months passed ‘before the deed coull be again brought 
up for signature ; and until the Chancellor had affixed the usual 
confirmation, the elaimant wes not entitled tothe proceeds of 
an estate producing £12,000 a.year, 
* Well, papa” ‘cried Willie, “if Tord Bidon was 
te commas, 1 am sure he was very partial to full stops!” 
“Do sapply you,” seid the father, “with another instance 
of the importance of trifles. 
Some trustees were giving an aceount of the investment of 
certain funds; bat. one peumy remained, and the trustees 
that they knew not how to invest 20 @nall a sum. 
Chaacellor ordered the penny to be invested. in the Consols. 


This was accordi By done bye ing a broker, who pur- 
chased one ‘penn: hin the per Cont. Consols inthe 
Bank of , and charged, ‘as he himself told me, half-a- 


crown for so doing, while he smilingly hinted at divers othor 
fees which atose out of this pleasant investment. 

“ What think yvu of that, Willie?” 

* Beamtifully correct, no dowbi, papa, to take so much || 
care of the gentleman's ponay; but such care would jm time | 
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leave the poor man without a penny. That is as kind as if 
I took care of an oyster, and charged the owner a batrel of 
oysters for not eating it.” 

* Tf you feel so astonished at & few potinils heing spent in 
order to invest a penny, What Would you have said td the 
loss of the £8,000 just metitioned ?” 

“Had I been the sufferer paps, when the Chatiellor 
refused to allow the coimtia, T should never have vonceded 
to him a note of admiration ! ” 

“A brave old admiral adopted 4 very gk ry Sat itt 
the one word ‘Srrixu’ A suitable one for the Chativellor 
would have been ‘Dotst’ Lord Eldon was allowed by all 
to be @ splendid lawyer, but he lost sight of this truth, that 
loig delayed justice is a fearful wrong—a wrong which sends 
many, or rather I ought to say did send many, with broken 
hearts to their graves, and left empty purses behind.” 

* Pather, I fancy ‘thé oil and the feather’ have been 
applied to the machinery, for in the cotirts of law ‘ great 
bodies no longer move slowly.’ ” 

“Yes, my boy, to the honour of the present race be it 
said, there is less friction and more speed. “But I advise you 
with all its itiproveménts, never to cet into the Court of 
prem it uiitless you have the good fottune to be under 
a wig. 

«Phen, Walter,” cried out Willie, “if you ate there under 
a Wig, #66 & sack under you; and if ib be stttifed with Wool, 
it thakes a nice seat.” 

“Talking of commis, T remember,” said Walter, “a very 
singular mode of locating thei.” 

A gentleman, in a moment of anger, tiatle use of an offensive 
expression When speaking of an officer. Some persotis prosetit, 

ead of rewarding it as the unwise ébullition of the moment, 
and that it is with men as it is with grammar, ‘ the superlative 
is not positive,’ répeated the conversation to the officer, and a 
tecantation was demanded ; the offender, ing a duel on 
the one hand, or an action on the other, consented to make the 
required apolpgy, The: friends of both perties assembled to 
hear the recantation, which was thus given: 'I said you 
a coward, it is trae ; you aré a brave man, I have toll & false. 
hood, and I ain sorty for it.’ 

“Tf @ man wete to charge me with an offence,” 
Willie’s Yemark, “I think the best metNod would be t 
follow the gE of an eminent mathematician. ‘ Provo it, 





sit; prove it. If you do peeve {t, of course I am what you 
my if you do not prove it, then, sir, I leave others to guess 
hat Good morning to you.’ ” 


ai thust be. 
ie, Willie, I know ap équal to your skill in 
gee out of a difficulty ; I ought to add, except your good 
at not getting into one,” 
* Maude, what tan I say to this brother of mine, aftet 
“Slats | ody whet. you think foe 1 wilt 
! say what you think; ath su 6, you 
yeod no better ptompter than your own enrt f 
“Then I will say to Walter, as Subat said to Henry 
Murtin, ‘My brother! object of my eyes, and beloved of 
my heat God give thee pexte, and life, and feed me near 
As in 


one arou' 
Mitihie. 
“For you, my datlivg! Yes, I have, and always have; 
hete it is, warm from utider my waistcoat :— 
*Where’er I hall t 
by dds cho fe f Precaliigs Peet of thee,’ 


ot a did you ie what Willie said to me?” 
else. If 


t bounty, Willie, you are seatterin 
you, have you nothing for me?” tales 


and say the same thing; and I now say somethi 
e wiles for my benediction and his mother’s, le 
n come to breakfast, and do you, in this and in many 


things, tread ip his steps.” 
ny va is his lively son, “ we follow theo, but not with 
equal steps. There now, is not that so thing {tke obedianca? 
In othet words, your wishes, dear daddy, ace law to us.” 
fan ‘au oy. » You a eye ouare hungry ; but, 
J a see your Cat boy, art ways 
vie tipont co dition that i ever united "i tndnass 
‘ood sense, May it be your ppy lot to enjoy the pow 
PW, poaa, ok fa ny Uy bat fr ny Brea Tin of 
Gy papa, To ut for my fast. I’m off.” 
About 4 the asia tine the father dalled upon his eldest 
dau ter to state the subject, 
he subject for discussion this morn 
and before we offer our remarks, will you 
answer the question, ‘ What is time ?* ” 
“Yes; and I might respond to the query as did St. 
Augustine, ‘Ifyou do not ask me, I understand it.’ It @easier 
to conceive than to define. I regard time as a measured 
portion of Eternity, referring to the past, and also extending 
to the future,” , ‘ 
“In that dase, sir,” said Walter, * time has to present.” 
“Very able men so régatd it, for the iometit that cotnres 
to us is past when we cane of it; therefore, there is no 
no lon Of tithe that wé can, 


> w nm 
strictly ing, call the present; for convettienve 4 + 
the ee. Now, ah with your remark,” 
neither, B 


» papa, is ZF 
goat ene 


“Po Goll there ty past nor Bternity 
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8 Hol said Maude, “waits for none, and admits of no 
recta 74 

«ime,” observed Walter, “was represented by the an- 
ciétite a8 approaching ts with leaden feet, but leaving us 
on eaglé’s Wings. 

“One of the results of folly,” said the father, “is not to 
know the value of time; for if we délay till to-morrow what 
ought to be done , We charge the morrow with a 
burden which does not belong to it, On the other hand, 
wige men ate economical of their moments, and, therefore, 
it is said, to their honour, that the great things of life are 
aceotplished by men who have no leisure,” 

e gg ok y,” said the mother, “the wasters of time 
ought to be classed amongst the worst of profligates, for, 
pat inaeanaing Shah the wise and prudent speak of time as 
more precious than gold, and we know that unerring wisdom 
enjoins us to ‘redeem the time,’ yet these triffers live as if 
time were a dream, and eternity were a faity tale.” 

“Unfortunately your remark, my deat, is painfully 
trué; for there aré then of whom it may be said, * They give 
Hternity to kill time, and suffer life to pase without the 
attainment of life’s great end.’ Poetry and prose too oft 
declare the same sad fact, You remember the well-known 
lines i—~ 

* We take no note of time 
But from its loss. Toe give it then a tongue 
Ts wise in mah}; as if an angel spoke.’ 


Tf tinte be so valuable, papa,” said Willie, “ how do you 
account for it that men whom the world admit to be wise 
often waste it ? ” 

“Tn the same manner that I account for infidelity ina 
clever surgeon, or in an able mathematician. ‘These wise 
men are not wise, clever, or able in the point at issue. A 
man who is great on some points may not possess an equa 
amount of knowledge in other things, even more importaut. 
Indeed, very high authority tells us ‘ that inan, with all the 
wisdom of afi angel, may yet be 4 fool,” when he gives more 
for a life-ititerest than hé does for 4 perpetual possession. 

ever, my stn, follow an evil example, however talented 

be the man who sets that example. No man possesses 
the wisdom, the ability, and the talents of the leader of 
the fallen angels; but a Wiser than Satan saya, ‘ Follow him 
not. 22 

* An Italian philosopher,” said Mande, “ regarded time as 
80 much property. ‘Time,’ he says, ‘is my estate.’ ” 

“Well, papa,” cried his youthful son, “if it be yours, it 
seems to be dreadfully mortgaged before it comes into your 
possession.” 

“Tt would seain so, indeéd, Willie,” said the father; “ and 
it is only by having a time for everything, and everything 
at its time, that I can keep up with the demands that are 
made upofi ine. A clever friend of mine, of very active 
habits, ised every evening to apportion his tinte fot the 
wotk of thé next day. hen fatigued by otte kind of study 
he did not seek for repose, but resorted to 4 change of 
labour, always reserving the favourite pussuits for the more 
weaty hours. Until a certain time he was not to be seen. 
Ad a fixed hour, a8 near as pravticable, he took eéxereise ; 
and if a dozen calls were to be made, or things to be done, 
they were arranged ao as to avoid loss of ground aud loss of 
time, There were hours for work, and hours for rest, and 
what he did—work or play—he did heartily; and he was 
wont to say that no tore time was lost by exercise and 
relaxation than there is by a carpenter sharpening his tools, 
His language was, ‘The bow always bent loses its strength ;” 
and alfoueh it is better to wear ont than to rast out, he 
thought it was still wiser to do neither, and therefore he 
used to affirm that ' btisitess for met of leisure, and leisure 
for men of busines®, would heal one-third of the ills of life.’ 
Being # truly pious man, he paid great regard to what he 
called a SabBatival day for each week, and a Sabbatical hour 
for eabh day; and he was of opinion that an adherence to 
this plan imparted bodily vigour, tranquillity of mind, and 

rocured @ benediction on the days and hours of labour. 
Tt ie an investment, as a merchant would say, that repays 
a good per centage. : 

“ But while we are talking of time, time itself admonishes ; 
therefore, in order that we may-not, as some people do, 
attend to one aul. pa murdering another, 1 will ask 

a to indulge th the closing re , and reserve 


,| what I have to say to another ovcasion.” 


“Tt would be” tise of tus, and well for us? replied the 
mother, “to consider the ways in which time is cut inte shreds 
and wasted. These have beén thus enumtetated. We may 
tert them the ‘ Seven Snares :’°— 


. An usnec amount of sleep. 
i are habits. 


‘oo much Pecréation. 
j nt of em 
. Useless oe ard useless visits. 
9! Foobialttallsing, and busy idlenges— that i saying oF do 
Fon not worth saying or doing. - “s 
“®Phink of these things, Willie; they come under the 


future, but one Eternal #ow. head of ‘forbidden things.’ ” ; 
“Does not this, futher, aceord with the expressions in|  E will ; attd, as I cannot attack seven enomios at 
Holy Writ ? ‘Prom everlasting to evecleats : | onee, W to bed to-night £ will think of Number One 


thon art God 
the High aye Lofty One, that inhabiteth Bieenivy, whose 
name . 4 
“ Minnie, dear, we tiust nob lose your contribution.” 
pik. am told, is a sacred tiust, cominitted to us by 


Willie: “Time destroyed is suicide, where more than 
blood is spilt.” 

Walter: “ Look backwards, and time was when our souls 
pepo Look forward, and out soils will be when time 





on the listabout too much sleep; but you know, papa, it 
takes two good mén at night to make one good man in the 
morning. Ladies, we bid you good morning; for Walter is 
goin ee ee Mr. Homer, and I am going to 
visit Mr. Buotid.” 


And how do you dispose of pupa ?” said Minnie. 

*T do hot know; but I dure say he is going to venverse 
with St. Psa.” 

“When you, my boy, arrive at manhood, I hope, at all | 
ptoper seatone, you will do the same, or your Homer and | 





your Buclid will profit you little, Devoid of religious 
prinelples, tha most profound scholar is only a LEABNED 
SIMPLETON.” 


ee —— 
ee 


THE SMALLEST PIECE. 
Durtng a famine, a rich man who mate a noble use of 








phis fortune by benevolence, one day assembled all the 


poor children of the village. 

**'You see,” said he, “this basket full of bread; each of 
you take a piece, and every day at this hour yon shall 
have the same quantity, till it dont God to send plenty 
again.” 

The children at once scrambled for the largest pieces, 
and left the house without once thanking their bene- 
factor. 

The only grateful one was a little girl, who, though 
het garments were clean, they bespoke poverty. She held 
back a little, and approached timidly the basket; she 
took the smallest piece that had been left, and then 
Kissed the hand of the generous mat. 

The following day the children behaved as badly as 
before, and the poor little girl’s share was a still smaller 
one. She took it home to her mother, who, on dividing 
it, let fall a quantity of pieces of money quite new. The 
mother was thunderstruck. ‘ Return the money im- 
mediately,” said she to her little girl, “ for no doubt it is 
a mistake.” 

Mary, which was the name of the little girl, obeyed, 
but the man refused to take back the money. 

‘* No, no,” said he, “it is no mistake. 1 had it put in 
the smallest piece, to tecompense you, mry sweet child. 
Always remain amiable, and be as easily contented, and 
rest assured that those who are content with the smallest 
piece of bread rather than quarrel, carry a blessing home.” 








I CANNOT HELP IT. 
A LITTLE girl often followéd her father round when he came 
into the house with this question, “Father, what can I do 
for you?”? And pever was she happier than when he gave 
her something to do for him. Once he said, perhaps tired 
with her asking, “Child, why do you ask that question so 
much ?” 

“Oh, father,” she answered, with two tears swelling in 
her eyes, “ because I catt’t help it.” It was love that put 
the quéstion ; and her readiness to undertake whatever he 
set her about was proof of the genuineness of that love—she 
wanted always to be dving something for her father. 

People sometimes are in doubt whether they love God or 
not, I will tell them how they can findit out. A.re you often 
asking your heavenly Father the same question this little 
child was asking her earthly lather? Is it one of your first 
thoughts, “ Lord, what wilt thou have medo?” And do 
you keep on asking because you cannot help it? Ii so fills 
your heart, that it must come out. And you not only ask, 

ut ate on the look-out all the time to hear what he says, 
and to do what he bids, his is the way to know whether 
ou love God or not. And if we love him, and trust in the 
Jesus Christ who died for us, we shall keep his com- 
mandments, that is, do what he says. This is the proof of 
the genuineness of our love. Children, will you try your- 
selves by this test ? 


A SCRIPTURAL SUM, 
Tre text for the following Scriptural sum may be found in 
2 Pet.i.5—7. If our young readers would vet the answer, 
they must work out the problem. It is as follows:— 
dd to your faith, virtue ; 

Add to your virttie, knowledge ; 

Add to your knowledge, tetnperance; 

Add to your temperanes, patience ; 

Add to patience, godliness ; 

Add to godlitess, brotherly kindness ; 

Add to brotherly kindness, charity. 

The Answer.“ For if these things be in you and abound, 
they make you that ye shall be neither barren nor unfruitfal 
in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 











A BIRTHDAY ODE, 


Tux joyous hour at last is here, 
And on sweet Anna's fair, young head 
The sunshine of another year 
Like holy benison is shed ! 
Behind her lies bright childhood’s day, 
The dew still fresh on tower and spray ; 
Before her, like a tangted braid, 
The untried pathways spread in sunshine and in shade, 


** How shall she walk this checkered way?” 

tn loving, anxious fear, I sighed ; 
¢ i trembling footsteps shall she stray, 

e siren  orwge'y for her guide? 
ali fame alltite, shall sin ensnare, 
hall Wealth dohisive splendour wear?” 

“ Not so,” replied a voice of love, 
‘* Hors is the narrow path, that leads to heaven above!” 


Phen looked I on sweet Anna's face, 

And, lo | a heavenly light was there ! 
I knew its brightness was the traco 

Of cheerful faith and earnest prayer. 
To her [ felt the boon was given 

‘© be, O joy! an heir of heaven, 

No wish of taine could add a ray 
‘To that full happiness which crowned her nntal day. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


A LARGE proportion of the numerous commendatory 
letters which we have received since the issue of our 
first number, urge upon us the inconvenience of the 
size of THe Quiver, and suggest an immediate 
alteration to a size which would be better adapted 
for binding. We regard these applications as so 
many testimnonies to the permanent value of the 
Journal; and we are desirous to ascertain whether the 
views of our correspondents are generally entertained. 
We should, therefore, be glad to receive from any of our 
readers, during the ensuing week, the expression of their 
opinion as to the convenience or inconvenience of the 
size at present adopted. We are disposed to use every 
means at our command to render the Journal worthy of 
the great success which it has attained. 








WHAT SHALL I DO? 


“Wuar shall I do to make up for the offence I gave 
you?” asked a penitent child. 

He had disobeyed one he loved ; had been convicted of 
it by his own conscience, and for a time had suffered the 
sense of disapproval, the pain of separation, heart-separa- 
tion—a heavy weight even upon a child’s spirit. At 
length pride gave way, and, humbled and weeping, the 


child returned with honest confession on his — But 
there was also a feeling—a natural, instinctive feeling— 


that this was not enough. ‘‘ What can Ido?” is the 
first question. ‘Theact specified whereby he might make 
up for giving offence, if there was one specified, would be 
termed expiation. He wants to offer expiation. 

I think every child can understand this. This disposi- 
tion to make expiation is natural to men ; it isan instinct, 
and lies at the bottom of law and government. In the 
days of old, when the world was idolatrous, men offered 
various sacrifices to the gods to make expiation for sins. 
They gave their gems, their gold, their wealth of every 
kind; they even gave their children. 

{n those days God had a Church in the land of Judea, 
and here he taught the people of Israel what they might 
do to make expiation for their sins. They might at any 
time bring a lamb or a dove, which the priest offered for 
them, and it was accepted by God for any special sin. 
But once a year, when the people from all parts of the 
land were gathered together on the day of atonement 
(see Lev. xxiii. 27), the high priest made an offering for 
the sins of all the people. Men, women, and children— 
probably, with hearts bowed down with a sense of sin— 
stood waiting while the priest made the required atone- 
ment. This day the high priest laid by his gorgeous robe, 
with its splendid colours and musical bells, his magnificent 
breast-plate and glittering ephods, and put on the holy 
linen clothes of the common priest. Then standing in 
his place in sight of all the people, he first sacrifices a 
bullock for his own sins. Then two goats are brought 
to him for the people—two innocent, harmless animals— 
and one is chosen oy lot to be killed. 








The priest lays his hands upon the head of this, and 
lifts his knife and slays it. ‘The blood he carries into the 
most holy place, where God is present in a cloud over 
the mercy-seat—ready in mercy to accept this blood, 
instead of the lives ofthe people. The law said, ‘‘ Thesoul 
that sinneth it shall die.” Yet a way of escape was pro- 
gided for the Jew by the blood of sacrifices. The people 
see the priest depart behind the vail with the blood of 
the victim, and each pious heart is lifted to the God of 
Israel that this offering may be accepted. ‘ We have 
sinned against thee: this is all that we can do. This 
thou hast appointed ; refuse it not, we pray!” Thehigh 
priest has sprinkled the blood seven times upon the mercy- 
seat, and now returns and lays his hands upon the head of 
the other victim, and confesses upon it the sins of all the 
people. Thousands of hearts there are bowed down with 
the weight of their own sins. You have felt the load when 
you sinned against some human being you loved. What, 
then, must have been the weight of the sins of all the 
people of Israel! There the priest stands, laying upon 
the guiltless head of the meek animal the burden of the 
people’s sins; while the people send up one voice of 
sag to God, that the sacrifice may be acceptable. 

ow solemn the scene! The confession is now made, 
the sins are transferred—imputed—to the lamb, and he 
is borne by a fit person to the wilderness—a land not in- 
habited, a land of separation—to signify that the people’s 
sins are taken away. At length the solemn rite is over, 
and every sincere heart can lift itself up gladly, freed 
one its load, through obedience to the ordinance of 
Possibly you may think this was an easy method of 
making expiation for sin. But you must understand 
that no Jew’s sins were laid on the lamb’s head without 
his will and desire: without a penitent heart on his part. 
Do not suppose that the gay and trifling, unconcerned 
Jewish young man or maiden, who had never felt any 
conviction of sin, received expiation; they must ‘ afflict 
their souls” to make it avail. Do you see? It was, 
after all, a matter of personal repentance—a desire for 
forgiveness, a resolution to do right. 

* Just show me what I shall do to make my peace with 
God, and I will do it,” says many a restless, anxious 
young person—restless because conscious of sin and 
danger. ‘But, when I inquire, the Christians say, 
‘ Believe ;’ and I don’t know what to believe, nor what 
to disbelieve.” 

That is just what I want to tell you. The Jew’s sacrifice 
for sin was a shadow of the true. The goat atoned for 
the penitent Israelite only, and that atonement was so 
imperfect that it had to be repeated every year; the 
heathen had no way open to the favour of the true God. 
But you are neither Jew nor heathen, and for you another 
and a nobler expiation has been provided. Christ was 
offered on Calvary; on his guiltless head were laid the 
sins of all mankind! God cannot endure sin. It merits 
his anger. Yours alone, if borne into the eternal world, 
into his pure presence, would lead to condemnation. 
Your duty is to believe that Christ dying made expiation 
for your sin, and that God accepts it, there being no other 
way you could “make up” for your countless offences. 
Can you believe this, and not love the sacrifice—the meek, 
yet all-powerful Christ, who bowed his head to take 
your load? who laid by his glory, as the priest laid by 
his robes, to live with unlovely, imperfect, sinful human 
beings, and then shed his blood upon the mercy-seat, 
that he might bear your sin away, out of remembrance? 
With this view of the atonement the mystery of believing 
begins to clear away, and love to Christ prevails, for his 
mercy to all believing penitents seeking to walk before 
him in newness of life. 








Scripture Explained. 
THE CURSE OF CANAAN—SLAVERY. 
“ And he said, Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be unto 
his brethren,’’—Genesis ix. 25. 
Tris passage has been greatly relied upon to justify African 
slavery. Buta careful examination of it will prove that 
this prediction of the servitude of the posterity of Canaan 
had its complete fulfilment before the enslavement of the 
negroes of Africa commenced. It was Ham, the father of 
Canaan, who so conducted himself towards Noah as to 
call forth this denunciation, and Canaan is named per- 
haps on account of his implication in the offence. ‘The 
curse does not affect him personally, but falls upon 
his remote posterity—since prophetic blessings or curses 
on individuals usually have reference to their pos- 
terity, as is manifest when Jacob blessed _his sons, having 
reference to the future twelve tribes of Israel. So when 
Noah cursed Canaan, it was designed for his descendants. 
His own loose morals set a bad example, which, being fol- 
lowed by successive generations, finally brought forth a 
generation fitted only for destruction. Hence, when the 
Divine anger manifested itself, it was on account of their 
own wickedness, as is evident from Levit. xviii. 24: “ Defile 
not ye yourselves in any of these things; for in all these 
the nations are defiled, which I cast out before you, and the 
land is defiled, therefore do I visit the iniquity thereof 
upon it ;” also Levit. xx. 23 : “ And you shall not walk in the 





manners of the nation, which I cast out before you; for 
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they committed all those things, and therefore I abhorred 
em.’ 





I. Canaan was the youngest son of Ham, Gen. x. 6. 
The name of his brothers were Cush, Mizraim, and 
Phut. These elder brothers had a numerous progeny, 
who settled over large districts of country. The descendants 
of Cush were found along the shores of the Persian Gulf, in 
the southern regions of Asia. The posterity of Mizraim 
settled in Egypt and Lybia, in Africa, and the sons of Phut 
stretched along the shores of the Mediterranean sea, on the 
northern portions of Africa. In Gen. x. 15—19, we are 
told that Canaan was the progenitor of a numerous people 
called Canaanites, inhabiting a district. in Asia, on the 
Mediterranean sea, to which they gave the name of their 
ancestors, calling it the Lanp or Canaan. It was upon 
this people that the curse fell. In Deut. vii. 1—5, we are 
told that seven of these nations were to be destroyed 
utterly, and in Deut. xx. 11, it is stated, that of those spared 
“they shall be tributaries unto thee, and serve thee.” 

II. The curse not only named the posterity of Canaan, 
the son of Ham, as the persons who were to be ser- 
vants, but it tells whom they were to serve. In verse 25 it 
is written, “Servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” 
The next verse tells us who are meant by his brethren: 
“Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and Canaan shall 
be his servant.” ‘This prophetic curse demands that the 
posterity of Canaan shall become the servants of the posterity 
of Shem. In Gen. xi. 10 the descendants of Shem are 
traced until we reach Abraham. Again, the Old Testament 
genealogies follow out the succession from Abraham, through 
Isaac and Jacob, to the twelve tribes of Israel, who, by Divine 
command, were led from Egyptian bondage to the possession 
of the Lanp or Canaan. In the days of King Solomon 
they completed the servitude of the surviving posterity of 
Canaan, 1 Kings ix. 20, 21: * And all the people that were 
left of the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and 
Jebusites, which were not of the children of Israel, their 
children that were left after them in the land, whom the 
children of Israel also were not able utterly to destroy, upon 
those did Solomon levy a tribute of bond-service unto this 
day.” Here is the fulfilment of the curse. 

II. The prediction says, a “servant of servants shall he 
be.” This may only be an Hebraism, to express intensity ; 
but it is quite noticeable that it has a literal Masses 5 
ment, in the fact that the descendants of Canaan became the 
servants of the descendants of Shem, who had just been 
liberated from their Egyptian bondage. In every, even in 
the most minute circumstance, this predicted curse had its 
fulfilment in Asia, in the land of Canaan, where the posterity 
of Canaan settled, and therefore cannot afford the slightest 
possible sanction for African slavery, especially as there is 
not a particle of evidence that any negro is a desvendant of 
Canaan. Mizraim, the second son of Ham, settled in Egypt, 
and founded the nation of the Egyptians, to whom the 
Hebrews, the posterity of Shem, were in bondage, but who 
were now in bondage to the Hebrews. Phut, the third son 
of Ham, peopled the northern portion of Africa, along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. But all geographers agree 
that the sons of Canaan occupied the country in Asia known 
as the land of Canaan. The predicted curse was to fall on 
them ; history points out the fact that it did fall on them 
when they became the servants of the Hebrews. The curse~ 
being thus exhausted, we must not look for any other fulfil- 
ment, especially upon a race of men not in any way in- 
cluded in the prediction. The curse we have been con- 
sidering had reference only to the temporal condition of that 
people, and that it was necessarily limited, both in its dura- 
tion and in its application. But there is another curse of 
the same Divine Being, which is pronounced against every 
one of the human family, and which inflicts its penalty in 
eternity. This curse is against every man, because every 
man is a sinner, is a violator of the law of God. As the 
curse against Canaan, though fulfilled centuries after it was 
uttered, was still certain in its execution, so will the curse 
against every sinner be, unless he avails himself of the gra- 
cious provisions of mercy, which God sets forth in the death 
of his Son Jesus Christ, as an atoning Saviour. He now 
calls for repentance of sin and faith in the Lord Jesus, with 
the promise that “he that believeth shall besaved.” Itis of 
the utmost importance to every reader to attend immediately 
to the offer of mercy now made to him. 








SUCCESS IN LIFE—HOW TO GAIN IT. 
IV. 


I MEAN this to be a short chapter, because the subject of it 

has been already touched upon. But there is something 

mone to be said about it before I passon. The subject is 
nergy. 

Let me first ask, What is energy ? because.it is always 
useful to know exactly what one is talking about. Now 
energy is not fuss. It is something very nearly the reverse 
of that, If you go into the private rooms of a, first-class 
daily newspaper at the busiest hour—say at one or two 
o’clock in the morning—you will be struck with the almost 
perfect stillness which prevails. If you trust to your ears, 
you might suppose that no work is being done. But this is 
the atmosphere of energy. The work is really going forward 
with the utmost swiftness; but the faculties of every man 
are fixed so intently upon what he is doing, and he forms 
part of so perfect an organisation, that the result is calmness 
and silence. 

Rashness, again, is not energy, properly so called, because 
energy supposes a controlling power which is absent from 
rashness. Hnergy is to the mind what muscular vigour is 
to the body, and something more. Energy implies not 
merely strength, but force; not only power, but power in 
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exercise, under wise guidance. Energy recognises the 
obstacles in its path, but is not deterred by them. Energy 
listens to no discouraging voices ; it is full of confidence, and 
will not yield its purpose. men 

Here, probably, I shall be met by the old objection, that 
energy is constitutional, that it belongs to certain tempera- 
ments, as does black hair or a ruddy complexion. This 
assertion, like most dangerous errors, contains a small amount 
of truth, just enough to deceive and misguide. nergy is 
really a question of desire, rather than anything else. Give 
the most lethargic man a strong motive, and you will have 
a display of energy which will surprise you. [fa man hits 
upon some new adaptation of a mechanical principle, which 
may issue in an important invention, he will work out that 
idea with the utmost energy, because he has a powerful 
motive impelling him forward. What wonderful energy 
was exhibited by the old navigators and discoverers! Take 
the familiar instance of Columbus. This poor Genoese sailor 
reasoned. within himself that the great Atlantic Ocean could 
not be without limit, and that there must be something at the 
other side of it, until, at length, the idea became firmly rooted 
in his mind of the existence of unknown lands, and peoples, 
and empires in the West. The discovery of this distant 
country seemed to him so great an achievement, that no 
sacrifice was too great to attain it. It became the object of 
his life, and probably history does not afford a more striking 
example of the triumph of individual energy over difficulties, 
than is to be found in the careerof Columbus. The learned 
laughed at him, as they have done at many a great man 
since his day, and the rich and powerful, whose patronage 
he was compelled to seek, wearied him with promises unful- 
filled. Yet his purpose does not appear to have been for a 
moment shaken. Having failed in one place, he went to 
another, until at length he obtained the means to make his 
voyage across the ocean. Then occurred another class of 
difficulties. ‘To cross the unknown and stormy waters in a 
small vessel, such as that of Columbus, taxed his skill to the 
utmost, and he had to contend at the same time with the 
winds and waves, and with the superstition and discontent 
of his sailors. But he overcame every difficulty, and the 
energy which enabled him to do this was the offspring of an 
absorbing desire after a certain object. 

And so it is with all of us. In proportion to the strength 
of our desire after any object will be our energy in the 
pursuit of it. Now, the object which we have constantly 
before us in these articles, is the attainment of an honourable 
success in life—a success in respect both to this world and 
the next. If energy leads to success in respect to the first 
world, it does also in respect to the second. Those who 
desire to possess this element of success in worldly things 
will do well to remember that the Christian life is, in a 
certain sense, a life of energy, and that other things being 
equal, a truly Christian man will be more energetic than his 
irreligious neighbours. ,'This js necessarily the case; for 
what is the first and 4°¢'éommandment? “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy migur.” And what is the 
Christian’s rule of conduct? “ Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” Thus you see that energy, of the 
highest and the best kind, is demanded of every Christian ; 
and as a full and complete answer to that class of objections 
to which I have more than once alluded, we have the 
gracious promise, “ My grace is sufficient for thee,” In 
respect not only to the affairs of eternity, but to those of 
time, the Christian is required to obey the solemn command, 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, 
for there is neither work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.” 

In the well-known poem, “ Excelsior,” by Professor Long- 
fellow, we have an embodiment of the idea of ‘a pure and 
noble energy. A young man climbing a rugged Alpine 
height represents the earnest soul striving after a purer 
and higher state of existence. Temptations of various 
kinds assail him. Ease invites him; danger frowns upon 
him; caution whispers hesitation and delay—in vain. i 
ery is “higher,” always “higher.” And thus he keeps on 
his way upwards, until, at length, he reaches the summit, 
and his journey and his toil are over :— 

“There in the twilight, cold and grey, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay; 
And from the sky serene and far, 


A voice fell like a falling star— 
Excelsior!” 


Sunday Talhs with the Little Ones, 


[We are sure that we shall meet the wishes of many of our 
readers by publishing a series of instructive dialogues adapted 
to the capacity of young children. ] 











“Preserve me, O God; for in thee do I put my trust.”—Psatm xvi. 1. ~ 


“Moruer, who wrote all these’ beautiful psalms ? ” 

‘Good men, my dear; children of God, who loved to 
speak to him, and sing of him, and whom he taught how 
to feel, and what to say. David wrote many of them. 
He was one of the best men that ever lived.” 

‘* What did he mean when he said, ‘ Preserve me, O 
God; for in thee do I put my trust ?’” 

** Do you remember the little girl we saw walking with 
her father in the woods last week ?” 

“Oh, yes, mother; wasn’t she beautiful ?” 

‘* She was a gentle, loving little thing, and her father 
‘was very kind to her. Do you remember what she said 
when they came to the narrow bridge over the brook ? ” 

“J do not like to think of that bridge, mother; it 
makes me dizzy. Do you believe it is safe—just those 


two timbers laid over, and no railing? If she had 
stepped a little to one side, she would have fallen into | 
the water.” 

“Do you remember what she said? ” 

“Yes. She stopped a minute as if she did not like to | 
go over, and then how sweetly she looked up in her | 
father’s face, and asked him to take hold of her hand, 
and said, ‘ You will take care of me, father dear; I don’t’) 
feel afraid when you take hold of my hand.’ And her | 
father looked so lovingly upon her, and took tight hold | 
of her hand, as if she was very precious to him. 1 don’t 
wonder he loved her, and took good care of her when she | 
asked him so prettily, and seemed to feel so safe with | 
him. I wish I could see them again.” 

* T think David felt like that little girl when he wrote | 
the words which you just read.” 

“ Was David going over a bridge, mother? ” 


“Not such a bridge as the one in the woods; but he 
had come to some place of difficulty in his life, and when- 
ever he was in any way troubled, he looked up to God, 
just as the little girl did to her father, and said, ‘ Pre- 
serve me, O God!’ It is the same as if he had said, 
‘ Please take care of me, my kind heavenly Father—I do 
not feel afraid if you take hold of my hand.” 

“© mother, how beautiful! But God did not really 
take hold of David’s hand and lead him through the 
trouble?” 

“No; but God loves his children who trust him, just 
as the father did his little daughter ; and though he does 
not take hold of their hands, he knows how to make them 
feel as peaceful and easy as if he did.” 

“You say God loves his children who trust in him. 


“Tt means to feel safe in his care.” 

“ Does he like to have them trust him?” 

“You just said you did not wonder the father loved 
the little girl, because she felt so safe with him. God 
feels always tenderly towards those who look up to him, 
and commit themselves to his care. He rejoices that he 
is able to take care of them, and loves them more, the 
more happy they feel in his protection. He looks down 
lovingly upon them, and puts happy thoughts into their 
hearts, and takes away their fear, and is glad that he can 
so comfort them.” 

“ Mother, can I be one of God’s children ?” 

“Yes, my dear. If you love him, and trust him, and 
try to please him, he will call you his own, and lead you 
all your life, and make you very happy.” 

‘* Will there be any bridges in my life? I mean, shall 
I have troubles? Now, Ido not have any, doI? Ido 
not have to look up to God and ask him to take care 
of me.” 

‘* Everybody has some troubles, and comes into times 
of difficulty and danger. You are a happy little girl, 
and have a good home, and your father is able to supply 
your wants. But suppose he should lose his property 
and grow poor, and could not get you warm clothes and 
good food, and we should have to leave our pleasant 
home. Then you would be in trouble; and you would 
shed bitter tears; and you would be afraid. Then it 
would please your heavenly Father very much if you 
should remember him, and look up to him, and say, 
‘Preserve me, O God; for in thee do I put my trust. 
Take care of me now, my kind heavenly Father ; I shall | 
not be afraid of starving and suffering if you provide 
for me.’ 

‘* Perhaps no such trouble will come to you, but others 
may. Your father and mother may leave you, and go to 
heaven. Then you will be in trouble and very lonely ; 
and you will not have your parents to tell you what is 
right; and you will be afraid to go on the way lest you 
should mistake and do what would grieve them, and 
miss the road to their bright home. If, then, you look 
up with tearful eyes and say, ‘ Preserve me, O God; for 
in thee do I put my trust—take care of me now, my 
heavenly Father, for I have no other father, no dear 
mother—please take care of me, and help me to do right, 


| JT hope 


‘* What troubles do you think I shall have ? ” 

‘* You had one this morning. Sarah was unkind to 
you, and you were sadly grieved.” 

** Could I go to God with that trouble ?” 

‘“* Yes, my dear ; you can tell him just as you would me 
all your unhappiness, and ask him to comfort you when 


| earthly friends are unkind.” 


‘* And will he hear me? What will he do for me?” 

“He will help you not to be angry and unkind to 
them, and he will fill all your heart with sweet, gentle, 
loving thoughts, so that you will almost forget your 
trouble.” 
. “Mother, I think the worst troubles I have now are 
when I so often do what I ought not to do; I am so often 
angry and impatient, and so unwilling to do what I am 
told; and then I feel so sorry, and do so wish I could 
always do right. But I cannot go to God with such 
troubles, for I know he is displeased with me when I do 


| wrong, and I am afraid to tell him.” 


“ Ah, that is a great mistake. You did not fear to tell 
me the other day that you went to Ellen’s after I told you 
not, though you knew I should be displeased.” 

‘*O mother, dear, that is a very different thing. I 
knew you would be displeased ; but then you love me so, 
and speak so kindly to me, and forgive me when I am 
sorry, and I love you better than ever, and think I will 
never do anything to trouble you again.” 

‘Cherish the same feelings towards your Father in 
heaven, my daughter. He loves you more tenderly than 
I do, and he is far more ready to forgive than any earthly 
being. He sees the first thought of sorrow in your heart 
when you have done wrong, and he pities you, and will 


What does it mean to trust in him?” | listen to your feeblest prayer, and help you not to do 


wrong again.” 

‘* Will he let me tell him how bad I feel, as you do, 
and how much I wish to be good ?” 

‘“* Yes, and he will forgive you for Christ’s sake; and 
you will be a great deal happier if you tell him. When- 
ever you have been angry again, go to your room, and 
kneel down, and tell him how unhappy you are; how 
evil feelings have overcome you ; how weak you are; and 
ask him to forgive you, and help you never to be angry 
again. Say, ‘ Preserve me, O God, for in thee do I put 
my, trust. Oh, protect me in the time of temptation, for 
I am only safe with thee.’ You will rise from your knees 
stronger than ever before, and with such a love in your 


| heart toward your best Friend, that it will keep you from 
| doing anything that could grieve one so tender and 


kind.” 

‘* Mother, I am very glad we read that psalm this 
morning. I think I love God better already, and I hope 
I shall always trust him.” 
you will; and if you begin when you are a 
little girl, you will learn better and better about him, and 
be far happier than those who have no such Friend to go 
to in trouble.” 

‘“Why cannot everybody go to God with their 
wants?” 

“Certainly, if they will; but a great many people 
never tell him their troubles—never ask him to forgive 
them, nor to take care of them. They did not begin in 
their childhood, and it is difficult to learn this trust when 
we are old.” 

‘“*Oh, I hope I shall learn it now, while you can help 
me, mother.” 








THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE. 
CHAPTER XV. 
A SPLASH IN THE RIVER. 


Amonest other received facts, patent to common and 
uncommon sense, is the very obvious one that a man 
cannot be in two places at once. Many a prisoner, accused 
wrongfully, has made clear his innocence and saved his 
life by proving this: if he were in one place, he could 





and not to be afraid,’—then he will look pityingly and 
lovingly upon you, and he will be glad that you trust in 
him; and he will comfort you, and bless you, and make 

you happier than you ever expected to be again.” 

‘“‘ Dear mother, I hope no such troubles will come to 
me.” 

“Don’t cry, my child. If it is God's will, I hope you 
will have your pleasant home and kind parents a great 
many years to come; but it is right that you should 
know where to flee for comfort when even the worst 
trials befall.” 

“T am afraid I should not know how to trust my 
heavenly Father as David did, nor feel as safe with him 
as the little girl did with her father.” 

“You must pray God to teach you this trust. Ask 
him every day to help you. Read the promises he has 
made in the Bible, and how kind he has always been to 
his children, and so you will learn to love and trust him, 
and a delightful peace will dwell in your heart and keep 
you from fear. 

‘** But you must not think great troubles are the only 
ones we have to meet with. You will have many small 
troubles, and will need to look to your heavenly Father 








to take care of you through them.” 


not have been in another, establishing what is called an 
alibi. In like manner, no author, that I ever heard of, 
was able to relate two different portions of his narrative at 
one and the sametime. Thus, you will readily understand, 
that if I devoted last week’s paper to Mr. Galloway, his 
clerks, and their concerns generally, it could not be given 
to Mr. Ketch and Ais concerns; although, in the strict 
order of time and precedence, the latter gentleman might 
have claimed an equal, if not a premier right. 

Mr. Ketch stood in his lodge, his body leaning for support 
upon the shut-up press-bedstead, which, by day, looked like 
a high chest of drawers with brass handles, and his eyes 
fixed on the keys, hanging on the nail opposite to him. 
His state of mind may be best expressed by the strange 
epithet, “savage.” Mr. Ketch had not a pleasant-looking 
face at the best of times; it was green and withered, and 
his small, bright eyes were always dropping water, and 
the two or three locks of hair which he still 
were of faded yellow, and stood out, solitary and stiff, 
after the manner of those pictures you have seen of 
heathens, who decorate their heads with three upright 
tails. At this moment his countenance looked particularly 
unpleasant. 

Mr. Ketch had spent part of the night and the whole 
of this morning revolving the previous evening’s affair of 
the cloisters. ‘The more he thought of it the less he liked 
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it, and the surer grew his conviction that the evil had been 
the work of his enemies, the college boys. 

"Tes as safe as day!” he wrathfully soliloquised. 
“There be the right keys,” nodding to the hanging two, 
“and there be the wrong ones,” nodding towards an old 
knife-tray, into which he had angrily thrown the rusty 
keys, upon entering his lodge the last night, aovompanied 
by the crowd. “They meant to lock me up all night in 
the cloisters, the wicked cannibals! I hope the dean ‘ll 
expel’em! IT’ll make my complaint to the head-master, I 
will! Drat all college schools! there’s never no good done 
in em!” 

* How are you this morning, Ketch ? ” 

The salutation proceeded from Stephen Bywater, who, 
in the boisterous manner peculiar to himself and his 
tribe, had flung open the door without the ceremony of 
knocking. 

*T am none the better for seeing you,” growled Ketch. 

"You need not be uncivil,’ returned Bywater, with 
great suavity. “I am only making a morning call upon 
you, as is the fashion among gentlefolks ; the public delights 
to pay respect to its officials, yon know. How do you feel 
after that mishap last night? We can’t think, any of 
us, however you came to make the mistake.” 

“Tl ‘mistake’? you!” shrieked Ketch, “I kep’ a 
nasty, old, rusty brace o’ keys in my lodge to take out, 
instead o’ the right ones, didn’t I?” 

“How uncommon stupid it was of you to do so!” said 
Bywater, pretending to take the remark literally. “T 
would not keep a duplicate pair of keys by me—I should 
make sure they’d bring me to grief. at do you say ? 
You did not keep duplicate keys—they were false onés! 
Why, that’s just what we all told you last night. The 
bishop told it you. He said he knew you had made a 
mistake, and taken out the wrong keys for the right. My 
belief is, that you went out without any keys at all. You 
left them hanging upon the nail, and you found them there. 
You had not got a second pair!” 

“You just wait!” raved old Ketch, “I’m a coming 
round to the head-master, and I'll bring the keys with me. 
He’ll let you boys know whether there’s two pairs, or one, 
Horrid old rusty things they be; as rusty as you!” 

* Who says they ara rusty ?” 

“Who saysit! They de rusty!” shrieked the ald man. 
“You'd like to get me into a mad-house, you boys would, 
a-worrying of me! I'll show you whether they be rusty! 
I'll show you whether there’s a second brace 0’ keys or 
not! Ill show ’em to the head-master! I'll show ’em to 
the dean! T’'ll show ’em again to his lordship the bi—— 
What’s gone of the keys °” 

The last sentence was uttered in a different tone, in 
apparent perplexity. With shaking hands, and excited 
by passion, Mr. Ketch was rummaging in the knife-box— 
an old, deep tray, of mahogany, dark with age, divided by 
@ partition—rummaging for the rusty keys. He could not 
find them. He searched on this side, he searched on that ; 
he polled out the contents, one by one: a black-handled 
knife, a white-handled fork, a green-handled knife with 
a broken point, and a brown-handled fork with one prong, 
which comprised his household cutlery ; a small whetstone 
a.comb and a blacking-brush, a gimlet, and a smal 
hammer, some leather shoe-strings, three or four tallow 
candles, a match-box and an extinguisher, the key of 
his deor, the bolt of his casement window, and a few 
other miscellanies. He could not come upon the false keys, 
and, finally, he made a snatch at the tray, and turned it 
upside down. The keys were not there. 

When he had fully taken in the fact—which cost him 
some little time to do—he turned his anger upon Bywater. 

“You have took ’em, you have! you have turned thief 
and stole ’°em! I put’em here in the knife-box, and they 
are gone! What have you done with ’em?” 

“Come, that’s good!” exclaimed Bywater, in too 
genuine a tone to admit a suspicion of its truth. “I have 


fe 


not been near your knife-box; I have not put my foot | 


inside the door.” 

In point of fact, Bywater had not; he had stood outside, 
bending his head and body inwards, his hands grasping 
either door-post. 

“ What's gone with ’°em? who has took ’em off? Tl 
swear I put’em there, and I have never looked at ’em nor 
touched ’em since! There's an infamous conspiracy a 
forming againme! I’m a going to be blowed up like Guy 
Fawkes ! ” 

“If you did put them there—‘if” you know—some of 

your friends must have taken them,’ cried Bywater, in a 
ne midway between reason and irony. 

“ There haven’t a soul been a nigh the place,” shrieked 
Ketch. “Except the milk, and he gaye me my ha’porth 
through the winder,” 

“Hurrah !” said Bywater, throwing up his treneher. “Its 
a clear. case of dreams. You dreamt you had a second pair 
of keys, Ketch, and couldn’t get rid of the impression on 
awaking. Mr. Ketch, D.H., dreamex-in-chief to Helston- 
leigh !” 

Bywater commenced a dance of aggravation. Ketch was 
aggravated sufliciently without it, “ What d’ye call me ?” 
he asked, in a state of concentrated temper that turned his 
face livid, “‘D?’ What d’ye mean by‘D?’ D stands 
for that bad spirit as is too near to you college boys; he’s 
among you always, like a raging lion. It’s like your im- 
pedenee to call me by his name !” 

“My dear Mr. Ketch! call you by his name! I never 
thought ef sucha thing,” politely retorted Bywater. “ You 
arenotpromoted to that honour yet. D.H. stands for Deputy 

Isn’t it affixed to the cathedral roll, kept amid 
the archives in the chapter house— John Keich D.H., 





porter to the cloisters!? I hope you don’t omit the 
distinguishing initials when you sign your letters ? ” 

Ketch foamed. 
find words. The latter found plenty. 

“T say, though, Mr. Oaleraft, don’t you make a similar 
mistake when you are going on public duty. If you were 
to go there, dreaming you had got the right apparatus, and 
find, in the last critical moment, that you had brought the 
wrong, you don’t know what the consequences might be. 
The real victim might escape, rescued by the enraged crowd, 
and they might put the nig tcap upon you, and operate upon 
you instead! So, be careful. We couldn’t afford to lose you: 
only think what a lot of money it would cost to put the college 
into mourning !” 

Ketch gave a great gasp of agony, threw an iron ladle at 
his tormentor, which, failing short of its aim, came clanking 
down on the red brick floor, and banged the door in Bywater’s 
face. Bywater withdrew to a short distance, wnder cover of 
the cathedral wall, and bent his body backwards and forwards 
with the violence of his laughter, unconscious that the 
Bishop of Helstonleigh was standing near, surveying him 
with an exceedingly amused expression. His lordship had 
been an éar-witness to part of the colloquy, very much to his 
edification. 

* What is your mirth, Bywater ? ” 

Bywater drew himself straight, and turned round as if he 
had been shot. “I was only laughing, my lord,” he said, 
touching his trencher. 

* T see you were; you will lose your breath entirely some 
day, if you laugh in that violent manner. What were you 
and Ketch quarrelling about ? ” 

“We were not quarrelling, my lord. I was only chaff— 
teasing him,” rejoined Bywater, substituting one word for 
another, as if fearing the first might not be altogether 
suitable to the bishop’s ears; “and Ketch got into a 
passion.” 

“Ashe often does, I fear,” remarked his lordship, “I 
fancy you boys provoke him unjustifiably.” 

“ My lord,” said Bywater, turning his red, impudent, but 
honest face full upon the prelate, “I don’t deny that we do 
provoke him; but you ean have no idea what an awful 
tyrant he is tous. I can’t belieye anybody was ever born 
with such a cross-grained temper. He vents it upon 
everybody: not only upon the college boys, but upon all 
who come in his way. If your lordship were uot the bishop,’’ 
added bald Bywater, “he would vent it upon you.” 

“Would he?” said the bishop, who Was a dear lover of 
candour, and would have excused a whole bushel of mischief, 
rather than one little grain of a lie. 

“ Not a day passes, but he sets upon us with his tongue. 
He would keep ts out of the cloisters ; he would keep us ovt 
of our own school-room. He goes to the head-master with 
the most unfounded cram—stories, and when the master 
declines to notice them (for he knows Ketch of old), then he 
goes presumingly to the dean. If he let us alone, we should 
let him alone. I am not speaking this in the light of a 
complaint to your lordship,” Bywater added, throwing his 
sg baok. “I don’t want to get him into a row, tyrant 
thoagh heis ; and the college boys can hold their own against 

etch.” 


“T expect they can,” significantly replied the bishop. 
“ He would keep you out of the oloisters, would he ? * 

“Tt is what heis aiming at,” returned Bywater. “There 
never would have beena word said about our playing there but 
for him. If the dean shuts us out, it will be Ketch’s doings. 
The college boys have played in the cloisters since the school 
was founded.” 

“He would keep you out of the eloisters ; so, by way of 
retaliation, you lock him in them—an uncomfortable 
abiding place for a night, Bywater.” 

“ My lord !” cried Bywater. 

* Sir 1? respended his lotdship ! 

“ Does your lordship think that it was I who played that 
trick to Ketch ?” 

“Yes I do—speaking of you conjointly with the school.” 

Bywater’s eyes and his good-humoured countenance fell 
before the steady gaze of the prelate. But in the gaze 
there was an earnest—if Bywater could read it aright—of 
good feeling, of excuse tor the mischief, rather Fron of 
punishment in store. The boy’s face was red enough at all 
times, but it turned to scatlet now. If the bishop had sus- 
pected previously the share played in the affair by the 
eollege boys, it had by this time been converted into a cer- 
tainty. 

“Boy,” said he, “confess it if you like, be silent if you 
like; but do not tell ne a lie.” 

Bywater rose his face again. His free, fearless eyes—free 
in the cause of daring, bit fearless in that of truth—looked 
straight into those of the bishop. “I never do tell lies,” he 
answered. “'There’s not a boy in the school punished 
oftener than I am; and I don’t say but I mostly deserve it; 
but it never is for telling a lie. Ii I did tell them, I should 
slide out ef many a serape that I get punished for now.” 

The bishop could read truth as well as any —hetter 
than some, and he saw that it was being told to him. 
“Which of you must be punished for this trick as ring- 
leader ?” he asked. 

“J, my lord, if any one must,” frankly avowed Bywater. 
“We should have let him out at ten é’clock. We never 
meant to keep him there all night. If I am punished, I 
hope your lordship will be so kitid as allow it to be put down 
to you? own account, not to Ketch’s. I should not like it to 
be thought I caught it for him. I heartily beg your pardon, 
my lord, for having been so unfortunate as to include you 
in the locking-up. We are all as sorry as ean be that it 
should have happened. I am ready to take any punishment 
for that that you mav order me,” 


Bywater danced. The former could not | fi 





“Ah!” said the bishop, “had you known that I was in 
the cloisters, your friend Ketch would have come off scot 
ree |’ 

* Yes, that he would, until ——” 

“ Until what ?” asked the bishop, for Bywater had brought 
his words to a sudden standstill. 

, aa a more convenient night, I was going to say, my 
ord. 

“ Well, that’s candid,” said the bishop. “Bywater,” he 
gravely added, “you have spoken the truth to me freely, 
Had you equivocated in the slightest degree, I should have 
punished you for the equivocation. As it is, T shall look 
upon this as a confidential communication, and not ordér 
you punishment. But we will not have any more tricks 
played at locking Ketch up. You understand? ” 

* All right, my lord. Thank you a hundred times.” 

Bywater, touching his treicher, leaped off. The bishop 
turned to enter his palace gates, which were close by, and 
encountered Ketch talking to the head muster. The latter 
had been F sreay the lodge, when he was seen and pounced 
upon by Ketch, who thought it a good opportunity to make 
his complaint. 

“T am as morally sure it was them, sit, as I am that I be 
alive,” he was saying when the bishop came up. “And I 
don’t know who they has dealings with ; but, for certain, they 
have sperited away them rusty keys what did the mischief, 
without so much as putting one o’ their noses inside my 
lodge. I put ’em safe in the knifo-box last night, and they 
be gone this morning. I hope, sir, you'll punish them as 
they deserve. Iam nothing, of course. If they had locked 
me up, and kept me there till I was worn to -% skeleton’s 
bones when found, it might be thought light of; but his 
lordship, the bishop” bowing sideways to the prelate— “ was 
a sufferer by their wickedness.” 

“Mo be suré I was,” said the bishop, in a grave tone, but 
with a twinkle in his eye ; “and, therefore, the eomplaint to 
Mr. Pye must be preferred by me, Ketch. We will talk of 
it when T have leisure,” he added to Mr. Pye, with a pleasant 
nod, as he went through the pulace gates, 

The head master bowed to the bishop and walked away, 
leaving Keteh on the growl. 

Meanwhile, Bywater, flying through the cloisters, eame 
upon Hurst, and two or three imore of the conspirators. 
The time was between nine and ten. The boys had been 
home for breakfast ofter early school, and wére now res 
assembling, but they did not go into school until a quarter 
before ten o’clock. 

“Sle is such a glorious old trump, that bishop!” burst 
forth Bywater. “ He knows all about it, and he is not going 
to put us up for punishment. Let’s cut round to the palace 
gates and cheer him.” 

“Knows that it was us!” echoed the boys, startled. 
“ How did it come out to hith ?” asked Hurst. 

“ He guessed it, I think,” said Bywater, “and he taxed me 
With it downright. So ssuldn’t b»lp myself, and told him 
I'd take the punishment; and he .~s he'd excuse us, but 
there was to * no locking up of Mr. Oalcraft again. Pil lay 
a hundred guinéas the bishop went in for scrapes himself 
when he was a boy! I'll be bound he thinks we only 
served the fellow right. Hurrah for the bishop !” 

“Hurrah fot the bishop!” shouted Hurst, with the 
othet chorus of voices. “ Long life to him! He’s made of 
the right sort of stuff! I say, though, Jenkins is the 
worst,” added Hurst, his note changing. “My futher 
says he doesn’t know but what brain fever will come 
on. 

* Moonshine ! ® laughed the boys. 

“Upon ty word and honour it is tot. He pitched 
right upon his head; it might have cost hifn: his life had 
he fallen upon the edge of the stone step, but they think 
he alighted flat. My father was round with him this 
morhing at six o’clook.” 

* Doés your father know about it ? ” 

“Not he. What next?” cried Hurst. “Should 1 
stand before him and take my trencher off, with a bow. 
and say, ‘If you please, dear fither, it was the college 
who sétved out old Ketch ?’ That would be @ nice joke! 
He said at breakfast this morning that that fumbling ol 
Ketch must have got hold of the wrong keys. *OF course, 
sir!’ answered I,” 

“Oh! what d’you think, though ?” interrupted Bywater. 
“Ketch can’t find the keys. He put them in a knife-box, 
he says, and this morning they are gone. He intended 
to take them round to Pye, and I left him going rampant 
over the loss. Didn’t I chaff him!” 

Hurst laughed, He unbuttoned the pocket of his 
trousers, and partially exhibited two rusty keys. “I was 
not going to leave them to Ketch for witnesses,” said h 
“T saw him throw thein into the tray last night, am 
— them out again, while he was talking to the 
crowd.” 

ei Sams Hurst, Pe say ae a hinny as to keep them 
about you!” exvlaime ey, in @ fright. “Suppose 
Pye should go in fora a ig morning, and visit our 





pockets? You'd floor us at ance !” 

“the bith is, I don’t know where put them,” 
ingenuously acknowledged Hurst, “If I hid them at 
home, they’d get found 


3 if I dropped them in the street, 

sone hullabaloo might arise from it! . ; 

“Let’s carry them back to the old-iron shop, and get 
the fellow to retake them at half the price we yave!* 

“Catch him doing that! Besides, the trick is sure to 
get wind in the town; he might be capable of coming 
ieee and that we bought the keys at his 
s 1% 

Lats throw ’em down old Pye’s well! ” 

“They'd come up again in the bucket, like ghosts do! * 
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“Couldn’t we make a railway parcel of them, and direct 
it to ‘Mr. Smith, London ?’ ” 

**)wo pounds to pay; to be kept till called for,” ” added 
Mark Galloway, improving upon the suggestion. “ They’d 
put it in their fire-proof safe, and it would never come out 

n.” 

“Dash them into the river,’ said Stephen Bywater ; 
“that’s the only safe place: they’d lie at the bottom for 
ever. We have got time to doit now. Come along!” 

Acting promptly upon the impulse, as schoolboys usually 
do, they went galloping out of the cloisters, running against 
the head master, who was entering then, and nearly 
overturning his equilibrium, He gave them an angry word 
of caution; they touched their caps in reply, and somewhat 
slackened their speed, resuming the gallop when he was 
beyond hearing. 

Inclosing the cathedral and its precincts on the western 
side was a wall, built of red stone. It was only breast 
high, standing on this side, the cathedral side; but on the 
other a Seneensien several feet, to the broad path which ran 
along the banks of the river. The boys made for this wall, 
and gained it, their faces hot and their breath gone. 

“Who'll pitch ’em in?” cried Hurst, who did not 
altogether relish being chief actor himself, for windows 
looked on to that particular spot from various angles and 
corners of the Boundaries. ‘You shall do it, Galloway !” 

*Oh, shall I, though!” returned young Galloway, not 
relishing it, either. 

* You precious rebel! Take the keys, and do as I order 
you!” 

Young Galloway was under Hurst. He no more dared 
to disobey him than he could have disobeyed the head 
master, Hurst ordered him to jump into the river 
he must haye done it. He took the keys tendered him 

Hurst, and was raising them for the pitch, when 
Bywater id his hand upon them and struck them down 
with a sudden movement, clutching them to him. 

“You little wretch, you are as deaf as a donkey!” he 
uttered. “There’s somebody coming up. 
head, and look who it is.” 

It proved to be Fordham, the dean’s servant. He was 
but accidentally passing. The boys did not fear him; 
nevertheless, it was only prudent to remain still, until he 

d gone. They stood, all the five, leaning upon the wall, 
soiling their waistcoats and the sleeves of their jackets, in 
apparent contemplation of the yiew beyond. pleasant 
yiew! ‘The river wound peacefully along between its green 
banks; meadows and cornfields were stretched out beyond ; 
while an opening afforded a glimpse of that lovely chain of 
hills, their tops touching the blue sky, and the white houses 
nestled at their base. A barge, drawn by a horse, was ap- 
pearing slowly from underneath the city bridge, blue smoke 
ascending from its chimney. A woman on board was 
hanging out linen to dry—a shirt, a pair of stockings, and 
a handkerchief—her ¢ ~shand’s change for the coming 
Sunday. A young “irl was scraping potatoes beside 
her; and a man, probably the husband, sat steering, his 

ipe in his mouth. The boys fixed their eyes upon the 


at, 

“T shouldn’t mind such a life as that fellow’s yonder!” 
exclaimed young Berkeley, who was fonder of idleness than 
he was of Latin. “I'll turn bargeman if other trades fail. 
Tt must be rather jolly to sit steering a boat all day, and do 
nothing but smoke.” 

* Fordham’s gone, and be hanged to him! Now for it, 
Galloway !” 

* Stop a bit,” said Bywater. “They must be wrapped up, 
or else tied close together. Better wrap them up, and then 
no matter who sees. “They can’t swear there are keys 
inside. Who has got any paper tal 

One of the boys, Hall, had his exercise book with him. 
They tore a sheet or two out of it, and folded it round the 
we Flurst producing some string. “Ill be flinger,” said 

water. 

* Make haste, then, or we shail have to wait till the barge 
has gone by.” 

By took 4 cautious look round, saw nobody, and flung 
the parcel into the middle of the river. “Rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto !” ejaculated he. 

* Now, you gents, what be you a throwing into the river ?” 

The words came from Hudson, the porter to the Boun- 
daries, who appeared to have sprung up from the ground, 
In reality, he had been stamding on the steps leading to the 
river, but the boat-house had hid him from their view. He 
was a very different man from the cloister porter ; was afraid 
of the ve boys, rather than otherwise, and addressed 
them individually as “sir.” The keeper of the boat-house 
Bente Fe 208 cone: BP the steps. ; 

“If you gentlemen haye been a throwing anything into 
the river, you know tha’. “*’s against the rules.” 

* Don’t bother!” returned Hurst to the keeper. ; 

“But you know it is wrong, gentlemen,” remonstrated 
the er. “What was it you throwedin? It made a 


“Ah! what was it?” coolly answered Hurst. “ What 
should you say toa dead cai? Hudson, have the goodness 
to mind your business, unless you would like to get reported 
for interfering with what does not concern you.” 

There’s a quarter to ten!” exclaimed Bywater, as the 
college clock chimed the three-quarters, “We shall be 
marked late, every soul of us?” 

They flew away, their feet scarcely touching the ground, 
clattered up the school-room stairs, and took their places. 
Gaunt was only beginning to call over ‘the roll, and they 
escaped the “late” mark. 

“Tt’s better to ‘be born lucky than rich,” said saucy 
Bywater. 


Turn your | 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MUCH TO ALTER. 


At the same moment Constance Channing was traversing 
the Boundaries, on her way to the house of Lady Augusta 
Yorke, where she had, some days since, commenced her 
duties. It took her scarcely two minutes to get there, for the 
houses were nearly within view of each other. Constance 
would willingly have commenced the daily routine at an 
| earlier hour, Lady Augusta freely confessed that to come 
| earlier would be useless, for she could not get her daughters 





| up. Strictly speaking, Lady Augusta did not try personally 
| to get them up, for she generally lay in bed herself «That 


| is one of the habits I must alter in the children,” thought 
| Constance. 

She entered, took off her things in the room appropriated, 
| and passed into the school-room. It was empty, though the 
| children ought to have been there preparing their lessons. 
| Fanny came running in, her hair a mass of curl-papers, 
and her mouth full of bread-and-butier. 

“Carry has not finished her breakfast, Miss Channing,” 
quoth she. “She was lazy this morning !” 

“T think somebody else was lazy also,” said Constance, 

ently drawing the child to her. “ Why did you come 
wn half dressed, my dear?” 

“T am whole dressed,” responded Fanny. “ My frock’s 
on, and my pinafore.” 

** And these ?” said Constance, touching the curl-papers. 

“Oh, Martha got up too late, and said she had no time to 
take them out. It will keep in curl all the better, Miss 
Channing; and perhaps I am going io the missionary meet- 
ing with mamma.” 

Constance rang the bell. Martha, who was the only maid 
kept except the cook, appeared in answer to it. Lady 
| Augusta was wont to say that she had too much expense 
with her boys to keep many servants; and the argument was 
true. 

* Be so kind as take the papers out of Miss Fanny’s hair. 
And let it be done in future, Martha, before she comes to 
me.’ 

Gently as the words were spoken, there was no mistaking 
that the tone was one of authority, and not to be trified 
with. Martha withdrew with the child. And, just then, 
Caroline came in, full of eagerness. 





* Miss Channing, mamma says she shall take one of us to 
the missionary meeting, whichever you choose to fix upon. | 
Mind you fix upon me! What does that little chit, Fanny, | 
want at a missionary meeting? She is too young.” 


Constance, making no reply to Miss Caroline’s special request. | 
* A gentloman who has lived for some years amongst the | 
poor heathens is to give a history of his personal experiences. | 
Beme of the anecdotes are beautiful.” 

“ Who told you they were ?” bluntly asked Caroline. 

“Mr. Yorke,” replied Constance, a pretty blush rising to 
her cheek. ‘He knows the gentlemen well. You would 
be pleased to hear them.” 

“Tt is not for that I wish to go,” said Caroline. “ I think 
meetings, where there’s nothing but talking, are the dullest 
things in the world. If I were to listen, it would send me 
to sleep.” 

“Then why do you wish so much to attend this one?” 

* Because I shail wear my new dress. I have not had it 
on yet. It rained last Sunday, and mamma would not let 
me put it on for college. I was in such a passion.” 

Constance wondered where she should begin. There was 
so much to do, to alter; in so many ways. To set to work 
abruptly would never answer.. lt must be commenced 
gradually, almost imperceptibly, little by little. 

“Caroline, do you know that you have disobeyed me ? ” 

“Tn what way, Miss Channing ?” 

“Pid I not request you to have that exercise written ? ” 

*¥ know,” said Oaroline, with some contrition. “I in- 
tended to write it this morning before you came; but 
somehow I lay in bed.” 

“If I were to come to you every morning at seven o’clock, 
would you undertake to get up and be ready for me?” 
asked Constance. 

Caroline drew 2 long face. She did not speak, 

* My dear, you are fifteen.” 

* Well?” responded Caroline, 

* And you must not fecl hurt if I tell you that I should 
think no other young lady ef that age and in your position 
| is half so deficient as you are. Deficient in many ways, 
| Caroline: in goodness, in thoughtfulness, in other desirable 
| qualities; and greatly so in education. Annabel, who is a 
year younger than you, is twice as far advanced.” 

* Annabel says you worry her into learning.” 

* Annabel is fond of talking nonsense ; but she is a good, 
loving child at heart. You would be surprised at the litile 
trouble she really gives me, while she makes a show of giving 
mea great deal. I have so much to teach you, Caroline—to 
your mind and heart, as well as to your intellect—that I feel 
the hours, as at present arranged, will be insufficient. My 
dear, when you grow up a woman, I am sure you will wish 
to be a loving and a loved one.” 

Caroline burst into tears. “I should do better if mamma 
were not so cross with me, Miss Channing. I always do 
anything that William Yorke asks me; and I will do any- 
thing for you.” 

Constance kissed her. ‘Then you will begin by rising 
early, and being ready for me at seven?” 

“Yes, I will,’ answered Caroline. “But Martha must 
be sure to call me. Are you going to the meeting this 
afternoon ? ” 

“Of course not,” said Constance. “ My time now belongs 





* I6 is expected to bea very interesting meeting,” observed | 





to you.” 


“But I think mamma wishes you to go with us. She 
said something about it.” 

“Does she? I should very much like to go.” 

Lady Augusta came in and proffered the invitation to 
Constance to accompany them. Constance then spoke of 
giving the children the extra two hours, from seven to nine: 
it was really necessary, she said, if she was to do her duty 
by them. 

“How very conscientious you are!” laughed Lady 
Augusta, her tone savouring of ridicule. 

onstance coloured almost to tears with her emotion. “I 
am responsible to One always, Lady Augusta. I may not 
make mine only eye-seryice.” 

“You never wil put up with our scrambling breakfast, 
Miss Channing. The boys are so unruly ; and I do not get 
up to it half my time.” 

“IT will go home to breakfast. I should prefer it. And 
be here again at ten,” 

“Whatever time do you get up?” 

_ “Not very early,” smiled Constance, “Hitherto I ha 
risen at seyen, summer and winter. Dressing and readi 
takes me just an hour: the other hour I find plenty af 
oceupation for. Wedo not breakfast until nine, on account 
of Tom and Charley, I shall rise at six now, and come here 
at seven.” 

“Very well,” said Lady Augusta, “I suppose this will 
only apply to the summer months, One of the girls shall 
go with us to-day: whicheyer shall deserve it best, 

“You are not leaving one of them at home to make room 
for me, I hope , Lady Augusta?” 

“ Not at all” answered Lady Augusta, “I never chaperone 
two children to a crowded meeting, People might say they 
took up the room of grown persons.” 

“Yon will let me go, not Caroline, Miss Channing?” 
pleaded Fanny, when her mother quitted them. 

“No,” said Caroline, sharply ; “ Miss Channing will fix 
upon me.” 

“T shall obey Lady Augusta, and decide upon the one 
who shall best merié it,” smiled Constance. “It will be 
only right to do so,” 

“Suppose we are both good, and merit it equally?” 
suggested Fanny. 

“Then, my dear little girl, you must not be disappointed 
if, in that case, I give the privilege to Caroline, as being the 
elder of the two. But t will make if up to youin 
other way,” 

Alas for the resolution of poor Caroline! For a short 
while, an hour or so, she did strive to do her best; but then 
the good resolves were forgotten, and idleness supervened. 
Not only idleness; temper also. Never had she been so 
troublesome to Constance as on this day; she even forgot 
herself so far as to be insolent. Fanny was taken to the 
Town Hall meeting—you saw her in the carriage when 
Lady Augusta drove to Mr. Galloway’s office, and persuaded 
Hamish to join them—Caroline was left at home, in a state 
of open rebellion, with the lessons to learn which she had 
not learnt in the day. 

“How shall you get on with them, Constance?” the 
Rev. Mr. Yorke inquired of her that same evening. “Have 
the weeds destroyed the good seed 2” 

“ Not quite destroyed it,” replied Constance, though she 
sighed sadly as she spoke, as if nearly losing heart for the 
task she had undertaken. “There is so much ill to undo. 
Caroline is the worst; the weeds, with her, have had longer 
time to get a-head. I think, perhaps, if I could keep her 
wholly with me for a twelvemonth or so, watching over her 
constantly, a great deal might be effected.” 

“Tf that anticipated livmg would fall, whieh seems very 
far away in the clouds, and you were wholly mine, we 
might have Caroline with us for a time,” laughed Mr. 
Yorke. 

Constanve laughed too. “Do not be impatient, or if 
will seem to be further off still. It will come, William.” 

They had been speaking in an under tone, standmg 
together ata window, apart from the rest. Mr. Channi 
was lying on his sofa underneath the other window, an 
now spoke to Mr. Yorke. 

“ You had a treat, I hear, ab the meeting to-day ?” 

“We had, indeed, sir,” replied Mr, Yorke, advancing to 
take a seat near him. “It is not often we have the 
privilege of listening to so eloquent a speaker as Dr. Lamb. 

is experience is great, and his whole heart was in his 
subject. I should ‘like to bring him here to call upon 

ou.” 
: “T should be pleased to receive him,” replied Mr. 
Channing. 

“T think it is possible that his experience in another line 
may be of suggestive service to you,” continued Mr. Yorke. 
* You are aware that it was ill health drove him heme?” 

* T have heard se.” 

“His complaint was rheumatism ; very much, as I faney, 
the same kind of rheumatism that afflicts you. He me 
he came to Europe with but little hope; he feared his 
complaint had become chronic and incurable. But he has 
been restored in a@ wonderful manner, and is sound and 
healthy again.” 

“And what remedies did he use ?” eagerly asked Mr. 
Channing. 

© A three months’ residence at some medicinal springs in 
Germany. Nothing else. When I say nothing else, of 
course I must imply that he was under medical treatment 
and supervision there. It is the same thing, you see, sir, 
that has been ordered for you.” 

“ Ay!” sighed Mr. Channing, feeling how very faint 
appeared to be the hope that he should have the opper- 
tunity of trying it. 

“I was mentioning your case to him,” observed Mr. 
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Yorke. “He said he had no doubt the baths would do you 


an equal good. He is a doctor, you know. I will bring 
him here to talk it over with you.” 

At that moment Mr. Galloway entered, and the subject 
was continued. Mr. Yorke and Mr. Galloway were 
eloquent in it, telling Mr. Channing that he must get to 
Germany, as a point of duty. The Channings themselves 
were silent; they could not see the way at all clear. When 
Mr. Yorke was leaving, he beckoned Constance and Arthur 
into the hall. 

“Mr. Channing must go,’ he whispered to them. 
“Think of the stake! Renewed health, renewed exertion, 
renewed happiness! Arthur, you did not urge it by a 
single hopeful word.” : 

Arthur did not feel hopeful; indeed his heart sank 
within him the whole time that they were talking. Hamish 
and his difficulties were the dark grief; though he could 
not tell this to Mr. Yorke. Were Mr. Channing to go 
abroad, and the arrest of Hamish to supervene upon it, the 
post they held and its emoluments might be taken from 
them at once and for ever. 

“Dr. Lamb says the cost wes so trifling as scarcely to be 
credited,” continued Mr. Yorke, in a tone of remonstrance. 
“ Arthur, don’t you care to help—to save him ?” 

“T would move heaven and earth to save my father !” 
impulsively spoke Arthur, stung by the implied reproof. 
* I should not care what labour it cost me to get the money, 
so that I did get it.” 

“We all would,” said Constance; “you must know we 
would, William. From Hamish, downwards.” 

“Who is that making free with Hamish’s name?” 
demanded that gentlemen himself, entering the house with 
a free step and merry countenance. “Did you think I was 
lost? I got seduced into joining your missionary-meeting 
people, and have had to stop at the office late, to make up 
‘or it.” 

“We have been talking about papa, Hamish,” said 
Constance. “Fresh hope seems to arise daily that those 
German baths would restore him. ‘They have cured Dr. 
Lamb.” 

“T say, Hamish, that the money must be found for it 
somehow,” added Mr. Yorke. 

“Found! of course it shall be found,” cried gay Hamish. 
“T intend to be a chief contributor to it myself” But 
his joking words and careless manner jarred at that moment 
upon the spirit both of Arthur and Constance Channing. 

Why? Could there have been any unconscious fore- 
shadowing of the unseen evil to come ? 

(To be continued.) 








Temperance. 
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FACTS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

Tue Rev. Joun ANGELL JAMEs said that “ the first 
cigar a young man takes within his lips often becomes 
his first step in the career of vice.” 

Ir is computed that not less than fifty millions sterling 
are annually lost to the country from the idleness of 
drunkards. 

WE complain of poor’s rates: two-thirds of these 
rates are demanded and necessary in consequence of the 
existence of intemperance, and for the support of 
families that are reduced by it to poverty. 

Forty mixions of bushels of barley are wasted every 
year in the production of malt. Barley may be made 
into bread, or it will assist in making excellent pork. 

In the manufacture of twenty shillings’ worth of 
liquor, only fourpence goes to the labourer. In the 
manufacture of twenty shillings’ worth of clothes and 
other articles, about six shillings goes to the mechanic 
or workman. 

A MILLION and forty-eight thousand acres of land are 
devoted every year to the growth of hops. 

Mr. Waktey, the medical coroner for Middlesex, 
and formerly a member of Parliament, has said, “I 
think that intoxication is the cause of at least one half 
the inquests that are held.” This is the testimony of a 
man. who is well qualified, from his position, to speak on 
the subject. Medical authorities speak of drunkenness, 
or of the habitual use of stimulants, as among the most 
notorious and well recognised causes of hereditary 
diseases, or of those which, in other words, are trans- 
missible by a parent to his or her innocent offspring. 
On this subject Dr. Browne, in his work on ‘“* Hereditary 
Insanity,” has said what is in consonance with the 
experience of all medical authorities, namely, that ‘ the 
drunkard injures and enfeebles his own nervous system, 
and entails mental and bodily disease on his family. 
His daughters grow up nervous and hysterical; his sons 
become weak, wayward, wilful, or eccentric—perhaps 
sink insane under the pressure of the excitement of 
unforeseen calamity. This heritage may be the result of 
a ruined and diseased constitution, but it is far more 
likely to occur as the result of that long-continued 
nervous excitement in which enjoyment was sought in 
the alternate exaltation of sentiment and oblivion, so 
commonly producing or leading to threatened imbecility 
and palsy as the result of a disturbed and diseased 
condition of the brain and nervous system. At present. 
I have two patients who appear to inherit a tendency to 
diseased brain from mothers addicted to drinking, and 
another an idiot whose father was a drunkard.” 
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Progress of the Cruth. 


FRANCE. 

Parts—M. Roger Hollard has been ordained to the 
work of the ministry. This gentleman has studied at 
Lausanne, and will labour in connection with the Union 
of Evangelical Churches of France. He has received an 
appointment at Bordeaux, as the coadjutor of M. Pozzy. 
The ordination took place in the Taitbout Chapel, before 
a numerous assembly. M. Bersier commenced the service 
by reading the Scriptures and prayer, after which Dr. de 
Pressensé delivered an excellent discourse from 1 John i. 
1—3. M. Hollar then made his public profession of faith. 
M. F. Monod offered the ordination prayer. Ten ministers 
took part in the interesting ceremony. 

SpEctaL prayer-meetings have been held in Paris on 
behalf of America in its present unhappy circumstances. 

SoME time since the Minister of Public Instruction 
and Worship ofiered prizes for the best essay on this 
subject :—* What are the requirements of primary instruc- 
tion in a rural school, as it respects the school, the scholars, 
and the master?” None but schoolmasters were permitted 
to be competitors. No fewer than 5,940 essays were sent 
in. The first prize was conferred upon M. Adrien, of 
Pontoise, who advocates the opinion that education should 
be obligatory upon all. 

“THE MissinG Link,” so well known for its able advocacy 
of Bible missions by women, has been translated into French 
by Miss R. de Constant, under the title of L’Anneau 
Necessaire, 


NICE. 

HERE are now several chapels for evangelical worship in 
Nice. The French Church, or the Vaudois Chapel, has 
for its pastor M. Leon Pilatte. ‘Two schools and an hospital 
are attached to this place of worship. The English Church 
has two chapels, one large and the other small. There is a 
chapel belonging to the Scotch Church, and another for the 
Germans, 


ITALY. 

THE Huguenot gives the following summary of facts 
relating to Italian evangelisation :—“In a religious point 
of view the Sardinian law, which proclaims liberty, is 
actually in force in all Italy except Rome and Venetia; 
so that colporteurs only require a passport and a licence to 
traverse the whole country. The cemeteries are equally 
open to Protestants and Catholics. At Naples the King 
has personally inaugurated the communal schools, which a 
new organisation has taken out of the hands of the priests. 
The press is free, and can discuss religious questions without 
breaking the laws. The Vaudois congregation at Florence 
is now very. considerable. A popular pamphlet lately 
affirmed that the Vaudois had never either meddled with 
the Pope, or supported absolute government, but have 
striven for ages for the freedom of their country. The ten 
students of the theological school at Florence devote their 
vacations to evangelisation and colportage. During the 
past twelve months forty or fifty thousand Bibles have been 
circulated, ten thousand of which have been supplied from 
the depét at Florence alone. The peasants of the Val 
d’Aoste have bought one thousand five hundred copies; and 
the demand at Naples has been such that a depot has been 
formed, and the first supply was' exhausted as soon as it 
arrived. Even at Rome, the Scriptures are read more than 
is supposed, and to such a degree, that if liberty is pro- 
claimed, we may expect to see a movement there which will 
eclipse that in the north. Ricasoli, although not a Protes- 
tant, uses the Bible in his domestic worship, and has not 
only studied Protestantism, but is the avowed friend of 
religious freedom.” 


SWITZERLAND. 

CaNnTON DE Vaup.—Two petitions are now circulating 
in this canton—one for the diminution, and the other 
for the extension of religious liberty. The latter asks, 1. 
that the principle of religious liberty may be maintained ; 
2. that in no case the State shall salary any religious body 
but the National Church; and, 3. that parishes may have 
a voice in the election of pastors. 


BELGIUM. 

Brussets.—M. Panchaud writes that he remembers the 
time when the number of persons attending his services 
was not more than fifty, but that now from three to four 
hundred attend every Sunday. He records the recent 
happy death of a Christian female at the age of ninety 
years. This person was, a few years since, received into a 
charitable institution, placed under the direction of an abbé. 
Although subjected to the authority of this priest, she 
became a convert to the Gospel at the age of eighty-five, 
through reading the New Testament and some religious 
tracts which were given her by a Christian lady. In spite 
of the opposition and annoyance which this change brought 
upon her, she continued steadfast in the faith, and became 
a member of the church. M. Panchaud also says that he 
is connected with ten deaf and dumb persons who are 
converts from Popery to the faith of the Gospel. They 
have requested him to aid them in their efforts to 
evangelise others, and to become their pastor. One of 
them has lately died, and his death was that of a true 
believer. 

Cuarteror.—In his report of the state of the church at 
this place, Pastor Poinsot says:—“ We have seven ty candi- 
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dates for communion. Eighteen persons, and I can only 
speak of those whom I know, have entirely broken off their 
connection with Rome during the year, and attend our 
meetings regularly. The total number of persons now con- 
nected with us, including children, is 650. Our census has 
been hastily taken; and this number, far from being exag- 
gerated, must be considered as only representing the 
minimum, Of these 650, only twelve are Protestants by 
birth ; the remaining 638 were formerly Roman Catholics. 
The missionary career continnes to have a good number of 
representatives among us. One of the brethren has this 
year devoted himself to the work of a colporteur. He is 
the second who has entered the same sphere, and there are 
two others most anxious to follow him. ‘These latter, in 
the meantime, labour zealously and usefully among and 
around us. 

JUMET (near Charleroi). — Pastor Jaccard writes :— 
“Regular meetings are held on Sundays in four communes, 
viz., at Jumet, at Courcelles, at Gosselies, and at Marchienne- 
au-Pont. At the first they are every Sunday, but at the 
others only on alternate Sundays. At Gosselies the chapel 
is too small, and we want a larger. At Courcelles the large 
room is always well filled, and often crowded. At Mar- 
chienne-au-Pont the meetings are held in two private houses, 
are well attended, and most of the hearers are Roman 
Catholics. Every two months I have services at Boisdel- 
Ville, in the house of a Protestant, and they are very well 
attended. At the last, the two rooms were crowded to the 
door. Week-night meetings are held in six communes, and 
many cometothem. Insummer I attend two such meetings 
weekly, and in winter three or four. They are held in 
twenty different places. The Roman Catholics who frequent 
our services were never so numerous as they are this year. 
I have continued my domiciliary visitation, and have called 
at 1,500 houses. In the cemeteries also I have preached the 
Our three schools prosper. Many of 
the elder pupils left in the spring to work in the coal-mines 
or elsewhere, but their places were specdily filled up. The 
Sunday-school contains near a hundred children, and has 
four male and three female teachers. A number of adults 
also always attend at the exercises, so that the room is 
always filled. From twenty-five to thirty members of the 
church engage in tract distribution, and by their means 
many religious publications have been circulated among the 
working men of the district. "We have expended more than 
500 francs on works of benevolence. The children’s pence in 
the schools have realised 1,100 francs ; and 1,536 francs have 
been raised for the Belgian Evangelical Society.” 

HovprEne.—This interesting station continues to prosper, 
and in many surrounding localities doors have been opened 
to the Gospel. Nowhere in the country, perhaps, has it 
been found so easy to obtain a hearing for the Scriptures, as 
they have been read from house to house. One person, in 
a neighbouring commune, has ofi. 4 his house for religious 
services; the offer has been accepted, and many have 
attended. In two other places similar offers have been 
made, and accepted with similar results. Much indifference, 
however, is met with, as well as gross materialism and super- 
stition, mixed up with infidelity; but still many listen to 
God’s word with attention and profit. 'The field could easily 
be enlarged if means permitted. For three or four weeks 
the Jesuits came and preached at Houdeng, and seemed to 
produce an unfavourable impression, but it soon disap- 
peared. Idle legends and pompous services may serve the 
priestly interests for a time, and so may the distribution of 
chaplets, medals, and scapularies, but these things lose their 
power as the truth is spread. Religious tracts and books 
have been freely circulated. In one instance a priest found 
a New Testament in a house where he called, and at once 
cast it into the fire. A member of tho family snatched it 
from the flames and threw it burning into the street. Its 
half-consumed fragments were picked up by the people and 
read with avidity. The owner of the book has purchased 
another, which the priest is not likely to get into his hands. 
One of the converts has had many images, medals, and such 
things sent. him, in the hope that they would induce him to 
go back to Popery, but he has handed them over to his 
pastor. There are many obstacles to the work, but it 
decidedly prospers. 


MAURITIUS. 

THE INDEPENDENT EvanGELicaL Cuvurcn in this 
island has sent an urgent request for a missionary pastor. 
After enumerating the difficulties and encouragements 
with which they meet, some details are added, among which 
are the following:—At Port Louis there are services well 
attended, three times on Sunday, and three times during 
the week ; two schools with a good number of pupils; Sun- 
day-schools in the way of prosperity, and various cases of 
conversion are recorded. There is a prosperous station at 
Moka, and one at Plaines Wilhems, with three branches. 
‘hese branches are called Freeman Chapel, Camp Malgache, 
and Vakoa. Stations have also been established at Riche 
Terre and Hacq, at Pointe aux Piments and at Mapou. 
In all these places good has been done, but there is an 
urgent need for increased agency, and hence the appeal 
from which these facts are drawn. 


BOHEMIA. 


PraGgvue.—Mention has often been made of the progress 
of Protestantism in Bohemia of late. It appears that, in 
Prague alone, the number of members of the Reformed 
Church has risen during the last few years from five hun- 
dred to one thousand eight hundred, : 
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Literary Totices. 
LIFE OF DR. KITTO. 

Life of John Kitto, D.D., FS.A. By Joun Eanre, LL.D. 
Seventh Thousand. Edinburgh: Oliphant and Co. 
JoHN Kirro’s name isa household word. He has endeared 
himself to myriads of hearts, and there are few who take no 
interest in his character, his misfortunes, and his works. 
He is a noble example of the successful pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, and one which may teach and encourage 
those young men, especially, who are anxious to improve 
themselves, and do good to others. By the light of Dr. 
Eadie’s admirable book, we will endeavour to present our 
readers with a hasty sketch of the life and labours of this 
remarkable man, who, born in poverty, early consecrated to 
toil, and overtaken by irremediable calamity, triumphed 
over every difficulty, and took his place as one of the most 
useful and popular writers of his day. Whatever he owed 
to natural gifts and the favour of friends, he was made great 
by his extraordinary perseverance and the grace of God; 
for he was, above all things, an industrious and a religious 
man. He made the utmost of the talents he had received, 
and he employed them in the service of his Master, and for 

the good of the world. 

John Kitto was the son of a working man, a mason, and 
was born at Plymouth in 1804. As a child, he was feeble 
and sickly, and was not sent to school till he was eight 
years of age. His father was intemperate, and his home 
‘was, consequently, wretched. At four years of age he was 
transferred to the care of his grandmother, who nursed him 
tenderly, and at length sent him to school, wuere he re- 
mained three years. As might be expected, he had made 
but little progress when he left, but he imbibed a taste for 
reading which never abandoned him. A Bible, a Prayer- 
book, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim,” and Gulliver’s “ Travels” con- 
stituted his grandmother’s library. Other books he some- 
times procured as best he could. In 1815 he was sent to 
work as an assistant in a barber’s shop. This engagement 
soon terminated, and he had to go and do what he could 
for his reckless father. This was a poor school for a youth 
whose literary tastes and religious tendencies were already 
strong ; but Kitto made the best of it while it lasted. In 
1817, he was carrying a load of slates up a ladder, when he 
lost his footing, and fell to the ground from a height of thirty- 
five feet. The shock was tremendous, and he lay senseless 
upon the pavement. Jor four months he kept his bed, and 
it was eight months before he recovered his health. By this 
fall his growth was stunted, and he lost his hearing for ever. 

His next occupation was to pick what he could from the 
rubbish on the shore at Sutton Pool. Having injured his 
foot, he took to painting rude pictures in water-colours, and 
then to writing labels for shop windows. The end was, that 
in November, 1819, he was admitted into Plymouth work- 
house, He felt the degradation of his position very keenly, 
but after all, the change was an improvement upon his 
miserable home, and in those days the workhouse system 
was not organised as it is now. Kitto was taught to make 
list shoes, in the first instance, and afterwards to make shoes 
of leather. It seemed, to all outward appearance, that this 
was to be his vocation through life. His love of books and 
of writing followed him, and he laboured hard to increase 
his knowledge and to improve his mind; a journal which he 
wrote in the house is still extant, and records many particu- 
lars of his experience. His deafness was a burden upon his 
soul, and there was enough besides to sadden his spirit ; but 
he never sank under these things ; his brave heart struggled 
against his hard lot, and eventually some of his writings 
attracted attention. In 1821 he was removed from the 
workhouse and apprenticed to a shoemaker, who treated 
him most cruelly, and after a time the indentures were can- 
celled, and he returned to the workhouse again. 

At length a Mr. Harvey interested himself in John Kitto. 
Other friends were enlisted in his favour, and he was finally 
taken from the workhouse, and enabled to give himself 
wholly to study. Some of his essays were printed in the 
papers. He was then sent to Exeter, to a Mr. Groves, a 
dentist, whose profession he was to learn. At Exeter he 
grew rapidly in knowledge and in piety. About this time, 
or early in 1825, a volume, entitled “ Essays and Letters, by 
John Kitto, with a Short Memoir of the Author,” was pub- 
lished by subscription at Plymouth. This was his first 
work, and is one which the admirer of Kitto will read with 
profound interest. By this volume he must have realised 
what was to him a handsome sum; it was published at six 
shillings, and he had above four hundred subscribers. Soon 
after he obtained admission to the Missionary College at 
Islington, and was instructed in the art of printing by Mr. 
Watts. His deep interest in the missionary work had led 
to this, in the hope that he might become a missionary 
printer. His career at Islington was chequered. A misun- 
derstanding led to his resignation, but he was afterwards 
re-admitted to the institution, whence he was forthwith sent 
out to Malta, which he reached on July 30th, 1827. Before 
leaving England he had formed an attachment, and made 
arrangements for his marriage, but he went out alone. At 
Malta he laboured hard as a printer, and as a student, for 
a time, but his lady proved faithless, and abandoned him for 
another. The intelligence of this event overwhelmed him. 
Nor was this all; his devotion to study interfered with his 
other duties, and was a cause of difference with the com- 
mittee. After eighteen months, and by no means happy 
ones, he was virtually dismissed, and came back to England. 

On reaching London, he met with his faithful friend, Mr. 
Groves, with whom he had resided at Exeter, and who was 
now going as a missionary to the Hast. This gentleman 
wished Kitto to accompany him, but he refused, and went 





on to Plymouth. Difficulties crowded upon him there, and 
the end was that he set out with Mr. Groves. They left 
England in 1829, and proceeded by way of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Astrachan, and Tabreez, to Bagdad. Of this 
journey, and of his residence in Bagdad, ample and deeply 
interesting details are preserved, and may be found in the 
memoirs of Dr. Eadie and Mr. Ryland. 

Bagdad was not his place, and in September, 1832, Mr. 
Kitto bade farewell to it, and looked once more towards 
England. The homeward route was by Trebizond and the 
Black Sea, to Constantinople. They reached Trebizond on 
January 11th, 1833, and remained there till the Ist of 
March. Kitto did not land in England till the month of 
June, immediately after the death of a fellow-passenger, who 
was coming home to be married. 

Once more the wide, wide world, was before him. What 
should he do? He wrote to his early friend, Mr. Harvey, 
who gave him an introduction to the Secretary of the Use- 
ful Knowledge Society. Kitto was engaged to write for the 
“Penny Magazine,’ and was soon after taken on the 
“Penny Cyclopedia.” Mr. Charles Knight, the publisher, 
behaved kindly and liberally to him; and to that gentle- 
man Mr. Kitto was certainly laid under many obligations. 
But he was still alone; and he wanted a helper, and a com- 
panion. This he found in Miss Fenwick, the lady who had 
been betrothed to the fellow-passenger whose death we have 
just mentioned. They were married in September, 1833, and 
the union was a happy and advantageous one to him. She was 
not only a wife to him, and a tender mother to his children; 
she rendered him incalculable service at his literary work. 

And now John Kitto has triumphed over all the burdens 
and calamities of early years, and he is pursuing, honour- 
ably and usefully, that literary profession for which he has 
been so long and so well disciplined. But even yet he has 
not full scope for his faculties, and the display of his rich 
stores of learning. Something else must be found for him; 
something which shall enlist his sympathies, task his energies, 
embody his learning, and manifest his piety. The “Pictorial 
Bible” was the desideratum. What that book is, and how 
well it was performed, few are unaware. It introduceda 
new era in Biblical illustration, and incorporated the results 
of personal observation and experience, as well as of im- 
mense research. This work was commenced at the end of 
1835, and completed in the spring of 1838... During its pro- 
gress, Kitto received £250 a-year, and an additional sum on 
its completion. He subsequently edited an improved edition 
of the work (1847—1849), for which he was paid £600. 

Kitto could well afford to show himself at Plymouth after 
what he had achieved. Thither, accordingly, he went with 
his wife and children in 1838. On his return to London, 
he published, for the young, “Uncle Oliver’s Travels in 
Persia.” This kind of work required more condensation 
than suited him; he therefore proceeded to prepare his admir- 
able “ Pictorial History of Palestine,” a useful and valuable 
production, but not sufficiently appreciated. For a time, all 
went on well, and he was alike happy in his domestic circle 
and his work. Prior to the completion of “ Pictorial 
Palestine,” he projected the “ Christian Traveller.” Of this 
work only three parts appeared, owing to the pecuniary em- 
barrassments of the publisher. This led to his removal to 
Woking, where he continued for several years, During this 
period he projected several works, one of which, a school 
“ History of Palestine,” was published by the Messrs. Black. 
Another, the “ Cyclopzedia of Biblical Literature,” was com- 
pleted with the co-operation of many learned writers at 
home and in Germany. Though not perfect, it is a very 
valuable and important work. Several other works also 
issued from his pen, viz., “Thoughts among Flowers,” “ Gal- 
lery of Scripture Engravings,” and the “ Pictorial Sunday 
Book.” Besides these, he wrote “The Lost Senses—Deaf- 
ness and Blindness,” “ Ancient and Modern Jerusalem,” the 
“Court and People of Persia,” and the “Tahtar Tribes.” 
In 1844, the Unive’ sy of Giessen conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity; and he was known and honoured 
throughout the literary world. 

He started the “Journal of Sacred Literature” in 1848, 
and although a favourite scheme, it cost him much labour 
and anxiety, and never repaid him. In 1853, he resigned 
the editorship to Dr. Burgess, and the Journal still continues 
to exist. In 1849, he returned to London, where he resided 
till 1854, at which period he went to Germany in ill health, 
to see his native land no more. Besides the works named, 
Dr. Kitto wrote eight volumes of “ Daily Bible Illustrations” 
(1849—1853) ; “ The Tabernacle and its Furniture ;” “ Scrip- 
ture Lands ;” “The Land of Promise ;” “Eastern Habita- 
tions ;” and.“ Sunday Reading for Christian Families.” By 
these manifold labours, he proved the strength of his mind, 
the goodness of his heart, the fertility of his resources, and 
his literary skill; but he wore out his energies, and shortened 
his days. 

Tn 1850, he obtained a grant of £100 a-year from the Civil 
List, which was very acceptable, as with all his exertions he 
was straitened in his means. [Illness frequently overtook 
him, but he persevered with his work, till, immediately after 
the completion of his “ Bible Illustrations,” an attack of para- 
lysis came upon him, and he never recovered his health 
again. A fund was created for his assistance, and in August, 
1854, he set out for Germany. The rest is soon told: he 
made his way to Carmstatt, near Stuttgart, where his eldest 
daughter, Shireen, and his youngest child died. Henry 
Harlowe died on Sept. 21, 1854, Annabella Shireen on Oct. 
13, and on the 25th of November Dr. Kitto himself closed 
his eyes till the resurrection day. 

e have thus, as we promised, rapidly sketched the career 
of this learned, useful, amiable, and good man. He rests 
trom his labours, but his works follow him; and probably 
sew, whose lives have only extended to half a century, can 
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be compared with him. The strange, eventful history of his 
life reads like a romance—a holy and pathetic romance. So 
many misfortunes, trials, and disappointments would have 
been too much for most men; but he never yielded, and his 
great soul triumphed alike over physical infirmities and out- 
ward disadvantages. He served his generation by the will 
of God, and then he fell asleep. His works remain for the 
instruction and profit of after ages; and his example will 
not soon be forgotten. Who knows but it may stimulate 
some to aim at future excellence, by like high and holy 
daring? We trust that Dr. Eadie’s beautiful volume may 
contribute to this result. 





LIFE AMONG THE INDIANS. 

Life among the Indians. By GroreE CaTLiy. Low, 
Son, and Co. 1861. 
WE read in fabled story of Abdulah’s carpet, which possessed 
the magic power of wafting the possessor to any desired spot. 
Happily, no fragments of this commodity are attainable for 
us matter-of-fact mortals in these modern days, or we might 
fear the loss of some of the junior members of our households, 
who, after perusing the exciting scenes recorded so graphi- 
cally by Mr. Catlin in this interesting volume, would be 
whisking themselves away to the land of the Red Indians, to 
hear with their own ears, and to see with their own eyes, 
the strange events and the thrilling incidents in the wild 
man’s life. 

For our own part, we prefer reading about buffaloes rather 
than hunting them, and we recommend our young friends 
to do the same; and the trapping and shooting of wild ani- 
mals which we most appreciate is that which takes place at 
our own fire-side on a winter’s evening, near to some smiling 
faces, and within sight and sound of the tea-urn; and this 
sport we commend, because we find it kills no one, and 
costs but a few shillings. 

Mr. Catlin—good, honest man, who appears from his par- 
tialities to be one-half a white man, and the other half an 
Indian—has produced an agreeable addition to the juvenile 
library, and there is an air of truth pervading the narrative 
that imparts to the volume one of its strongest claims to 
support. The author, by his labours, his kindness, and his 
regard for veracity, merits success, and we shall be pleased 
to discover that the older portion of the public, as well as the 
junior members, cherish a similar opinion, for every man is 
entitled to praise, who, while reciting his adventures, gives 
to his readers “ facts” and not “ fiction.” 

As a sample of the interesting contents of Mr. Catlin’s 
book, we append an extract :— 

*«The snakes on this river[the Amazon] are very numerous, 
and some of them very large. The anacondas and boa con- 
strictors, the Indians told us, had been killed here of im- 
mense size, but we were not able to see either of them. 
Rattlesnakes we killed several times, as we met them swim- 
ming the river. 

‘While passing along close to a high bank one day, where 
there seemed to be no timber on the top, the governor got the 
men to land him a moment, as he was anxious to rise the bank 
and see what was in distance. The canoe came to the shore, 
and I held it fast by grasping to some bushes at the water's 
edge. The bank was fifteen feet or so in height, and covered 
with grass and flowers to the top. 

‘<The governor stepped ashore, and after rising a step or two, 
drew himself back a little, and with his eye fixed on something 
before and above him which I did not see, he said in a quick 
tone, as he was reaching his hand back, ‘Smyth! hand me my 
rifle!’ ‘Take old Mini¢é?’ said I. ‘No! be quick as light- 
ning! I prefer Sam.’ I handed him his gun, which was 
instantly at his face, and cracked. I saw a huge snake leap 
from the top of the bank, much higher than his head, right 
towards him, and fall at his feet ; the governor sprung at the 
same time, at one leap, quite on to the boat, with his rifle in his 
hand, and as pale as a ghost. This was quick work, I assure 
you. He said that he had fired at a rattlesnakeand had missed 
it; that he saw the creature coiling up for a jump, and by the 
rattling he knew there was not an instant to lose when I handec 
him the gun. He said that he had missed the snake, and 
it had struck him on the breast, but that luckily he was 
not bitten ; and how he could have missed the snake he could 
not tell, unless the ball had been lost out of the cylinder. ‘The 
snake’s head was raised high up,’ said he, ‘and perfectly still, 
and looking me right in the face, and at sixty yards I could not 
have missed such a mark.’ 

“The governor wore a stout brown linen frock, tied across 
the throat and breast with strings, and just where he repre- 
sented he had been struck, I saw a spot of blood the size of a 
half-crown piece, and I said, ‘You are bitten!’ All hands 
gathered around him then, Indians and all. We untied and 
opened the frock ; the blood was still more upon his shirt, and 
also upon his flannel worn under it, which were ripped open, 
and on the breast a spot as large as the palm of my hand, on 
the skin, was covered with blood. The blood was washed off, 
and the faithful little balf-breed was down upon his knees, and 
prepared to suck the poison from the wound, by which means 
the Indians are in the habit of extracting the poison; but 
looking a moment for the wound, he got up, and with asmile of 
exultation he said, ‘There’s no harm! you'll find the snake 
without a head.’ 

“One of the Indians then stepped ashore near where the 
governor had stood, and pushing some weeds aside with 
his paddle, showed us the monster, regularly coiled up where 
he had fallen, and with his headless trunk erect and ready 
for another spring. Its head was shot regularly off, as ‘Sam’ 
had designed, and the creature, so near the spring and so ready, 
at the instant, with its aim made, that it leapt and struck the 
governor probably in the spot where it would have struck him 
and have made him a corpse in ten minutes, provided the 
governor had missed his mark.” 





Memoirs of the Rev. William Dunn. Hatchard and Co. 
Tuts little volume contains the life of a pious man and an 
acceptable minister, written by his widow. We regard the 
work as the tribute of affection to one whom the author 





delights to remember and to revere. 
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THE QUIVER. 


[OctopER 26, 1861. 





Weekly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE | 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. | 
aa 
OCTOBER 20. | 
ExEction of BysHop Bonner To THE SzE or Lonpon. | 
—In the early history of the Reformation, we find numbers, | 
both of the ¢lergy and the laity, professing to be Protestants | 
when it suited their purposes either for safety or reward, but | 
when opportunity offered, becoming the greatest persecutors | 
of the members of the Reformed Church. Of these, none | 
took a more conspicuous part than Bonner, Bishop of | 
London. In his biography, given in the “History of the | 
Reformation,” it does not appear that he ever distinguished | 
himself for learning, but bang a certain amount of skill and ; 
dexterity in the management of affairs, he was, at an earlyage, | 
introduced to Cardinal Wolsey, who made him Commissary | 
of the Faculties, and, through the Cardinal’s interest, he was « 
resented to numerous livings and the Archdeaconry of 
icester. After the death of Cardinal Wolsey he insinuated | 
himself into the good graces of King Henry, who appointed 
him one of his chaplains. He was also in high favour with 
Sir Thomas Cromwell, afterwards Lord Cromwell, for his 
pretended geal for the reformed religion, and was, by his | 
recommendation, employed in several embassies to foreign | 
courts. However, before Bonner’s return to England, he 
was nominated to the bishopric of Hereford. But, before 
consecration, he was translated to the see of London, of 
which he was elected bishop, 20th of October, 1539. 
Soon after his promotion to the see of London, his friend | 
and patron, Lord Cromwell, was committed to the Tower, 
upon which Bonner instantaneously forgot all the kindness | 
he had received from him, though he had so lately said that | 
he should never be able properly to acknowledge it ; and at 
the same time, all his zeal to promote the Reformation entirely 
forsook him. “Now Bonner,” says Bishop Burnet, “ began 
to show his nature; hitherto he had acted another part ; 
for, being most desirous of preferment, he had so complied | 
with Cromwell and Cranmer that they had great confidence 
in him, and thought he would do the Reformation much 
service; and by their means he had obtained his high posi- 
tion, But as soon as Cromwell fell, he showed his ingra- 
titude, For a time, Bonner complied outwardly with 
everything that was enjoined by authority to advance the 
Reformation, though he privately used all the means in 
his power to obstruct it. e have not space te go through 
his history, which is a very remarkable one; we will only 
observe that he was tried and convicted of favouring Popery 
and imprisoned in the Marshalsea, during the latter part of | 
King Edward’s reigit;- but on the accession of Queen Mary | 
he was released and restored to his bishopric, when he | 
became the most determined opposer of the Reformation, and | 
the most bloodthirsty persecutor of its followers. It is | 
said he was concerned in committing two hundred persons | 
to the flames (see Calendar in No. 1.) When Queen 
Elizabeth ascended the throne, the bishops met her at 
Highgate; she received all with civility except Bonner 
whom she looked upon as a man so defiled with blood | 
that she would not show him any mark of her favour, nor | 
rmit him to kiss her hand. Soon after this, on his refus- | 
ing to sign the oath of supremacy, he was ordored to be 
imprisoned in the Marshalsea; he lived several years in con- | 
finement there, where he died on the 5th of September, 1569. | 


OCTOBER 21. 

THE Stree oF ANTIOCH OPENED BY THE CRUSADERS. | 
—The first Crusade took place in the year 1096. Peter, 
commonly galled the Hermit, a native of Amiens, in 
Picardy, had made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem; and, 
being deeply affected with the dangers to which that 
act of devotion exposed the pilgrims, as well as with the | 
oppression under which the Hastern Christians groaned, 
he formed tho bold, and, to ail appearance, imprac- | 
tinable design of leading into Asia, from the furthest | 





extremities of the West, armies sufficient to subdue the | 
warlike nations by whom the Holy Land was now held in | 
subjection. He proposed his scheme to Urban I1,, who. 
regarded it with favour, and summoned at Placentia a 
council, consisting of four theusand ecclesiastics and thirty | 
thousand laymen, who embraced the design with ardour. 
The Pope having exhorted Peter to visit the chief cities 
and sovereigns of Christendem, summoned another couneil 
at Clermont, in Auvergne. The fame of this mighty 
design being now universally diffused, the greatest pre- 
lates, nobles, and princes attended; and when the Pope 
and the Hermit renewed their pathetic exhortations, the 
whole assembly, as if impelled by an immediate inspiration, 
exclaimed, as with one voice, “It is the will of God! It is 
the will of God!” These words were deemed so memorable, | 
and considered so much the effect of a Divine impulse, that | 
they were employed as the signal of rendezvous and battle in | 
all the future exploits of the Crusaders. Men of every rank | 
now flew to arms with the utmost ardour; a eross was | 
affixed to the right shoulder by all who enlisted in the haly | 
enterprise; and the projected expedition was denominated a | 
Orusade, The first, a8 we have already mentioned,ocourred in | 
the year 1096, and the Crusaders making their rendesvous | 
at Constantinople, and conquering Nice dey eastward 
ard besieged Antioch on the 2ist of October, 1097. 


OCTOBER 22. 

Sr. Puiip, Bishor oF HwRactEs, BURNT, 4.P, 304. 
—St. Philip, a venerable old man, Bishop of Heraclea, the 
metropolis of Thrace, was an illustrious martyr of Christ 
in the persecution of Dioclesian, He was rajsed to the 
Episcopal dignity at an early age, and governed that Church 





with great virtue and prudence in a time of great peril ; 


the enemies of the Church, however, at length seized him, 
together with several of his compatiions, and they were 
sentenced to be burnt alive. They walked cheerfully to 
the pile, and appeared not to suffer from the flames, but 


sang their songs of praise, and prayed for forgiveness for 


their enemies, till life was extinct. 

LeTreER FROM PLINY THE YOUNGER TO THE 
EMPEROR ADRIAN, A.D. 104.—The name “Christians,” 
as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, was first given at 
Antioch, in the year 42. ‘Till that time, they were called 
disciples. They early distinguished themselves, in a most 
remarkable manner, 4 their conduct and their virtues, The 
Jews were the first and most inveterate enemies of the Chris- 
tians, whom they put to death as often as they had it in their 
power; and, when they revolted against the Romans, in the 
time of the Emperor Adrian, Barcho-chebas, the head of 
that revolt, employed against the Christians the most bar- 
barous punishments, in order to compel them to blaspheme 
and renounce Jesus Christ. We find, indeed, that even in 
the third century, they endeavoured to get into their hands 
Christian women, in order to scourge and stone them in 
their synagogues. They cursed the Christians solemnly 
three times a-day in their synagogues, and their priests 
would not suffer them to converse with Christians upon any 
occasion. Nor were they contented merely to hate them, 
They dispatched emissaries to different parts of the world 
in order to defame the followers of Chrisi, and spread all 
sort of calumnies agains} them, Eusebius, a celebrated 
writer on ecclesiastical history, has given us a good account 
of these times; he was himself a minister of the Gospel; 
and to confirm the facts he relates, he quotes the following 
letter written by Pliny the Younger, who was governor of 
Pontus and Bithynia between the years 108 and 105, to the 
Emperor Trajan. It is dated, according to our calculation, 
Oot, 22, 104, and runs thus:—*T take the liberty to give 
you an account of every difficulty which arises to me. I 
have never been present at the examination of the Christians; 
for which reason I know not what questions have been put 
to them, nor in what manner they have been punished. 
My behaviour towards them who have been accused to me, 
has been this. I have interrogated them in order to know 
whether they were really Christians. ‘When they have 
confessed it, [ have repeated the same question two or three 
times, threatening them with death if they did not renounce 
this religion. Those who have persisted in their profession 
have been, by my order, led to punishment. I have even 
met with some Roman citizens guilty of this frenzy, whom, 
in regard to their quality, I have set apart from the rest, in 
erder to send them to me. These persons declare that 
their whole crime, if they are guilty, consists in this: that, on 
certain days, they assemble before sunrise to sing alternately 
the praises of Christ as of a God, and to oblige themselves, by 
the performance of their religious rites, not to be guilty of 
theft or adultery, to observe inviolably their word, and to be 
true to their trust. This deposition has obliged me to en- 
deavour to inform myself still further of this matter, by 
putting to the torture two of their women-seryants, whom 
they call deaconesses ; but I could learn nothing more from 
them, than that the superstition of these people is as ridi- 
culous as their attachment to itis astonishing.” It is nota 
difficult matter to discover the causes of the many persecu- 
tions to which the early Christians were exposed. The 
purity of their morality, being in direct contrast with the 
corruption of the heathens, was doubtless one of the most 
powerful motives of the public aversion ; and to this may be 
added the many calumnies unjustly spread abroad con- 
cerning them by their enemies, particularly the Jews—a 
circumstance which occasioned so strong a prejudice 
against them, that the Pagans condemned them with- 
out inquiring into their doctrine, or permitting them 
to defend themselves. Besides, their worshipping Jesus 
Christ as Ged was contrary to one of the most ancient 


| laws of the Roman Empire, which expressly forbade the 


acknowledging of any god who had not been approved as 


|such by the senate. But notwithstanding the violent 


opposition made to the establishment of the Christian 
religion, it gained ground daily, and very soon made a 
surprising progress in the Roman Empire. 


OCTOBER 33. 
THE CREATION OF THR WoRLD commenced on this day, 
according to the chronology ef Archbishop Usher. From 
the Hebrew Bible, Usher deduces four thousand and four 


| years as the term between the creation and the birth of 


Christ; Josephus, according to Dr, Wills and Mr, Whiston, 


'mmakes it four thousand six hundred and fifty-eight years ; 
' and M, Pezron, with the help of the Septuagint, extends it 


to five thoysand eight hundred and seventy-two years. 
Usher, indeed, ealeulates to the very day of the first creation, 
which he states to be this, and his system is now generally 
acknowledged. 

OCTOBER_ 24, 

Lovis XIV. REVOKED THE Epicr or Nanrz, 1685.— 
Tn the Ring of 1698 a royal edict, or decree, was issued by 
Henry IV, of France, granting toleration to his Protestant 
subjects; this was called the edict of Nantz, Henry had 
been educated a Calvinist, and was secretly a member of that 
sect. By promulgating this edict, he offended the bigoted 
Catholics, and many secret measures were planned to 
assassinate him by the revengeful Jesuits, and, after several 
vain attempts had been made to accomplish it, he was 
eventually murdered in his carriage in open day. Lonis 
XIII. succeeded him, and he confirmed the edict, which 
remained in force till October 24th, 4,p, 1685, when Louis 
XIV., a bigoted Catholic, revoked the decree, and the 
Protestant families in Franice were forbidden to assemble in 
any place for religious purposes; fines and imprisonments 
fell upon even those who were suspected of meeting together 
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for such a purpose, This unjust and impolitic act lost to 
France 50,000 Protestant families. The greater portion of 
them came to England; many of them settled in Spitalfields, 
where they commenced silk-weaving, and until machinery 
displaced the hand-loom, they and their successors were very 
Pe cabal others planted themselves in Soho and St. 

iles’s, and pursued the art of making crystal glasses, and 
various fine works, more especially jewellery, in which they 
excelled. Many of these arts were unknown in England at 
this period, and the introduction was of great benefit to the 
country. For some time after their settling in London, they 
were very devout, attending regularly their places of worship, 
and living honest, industrious, and virtuous lives, 


OCTOBER 26. 

SS. CRISPIN AND CRIsPINIanvS.—St. Crispin’s Day 
is still recorded as a holiday in the English calendars, The 
martyrs Crispin and Crispinianus were brothers, and were 
born at Rome, whence they travelled to Soissons, in France, 
about the year 304, to propagate the Christian religion. 
Being desirous of rendering themselves independent, they 
gained a subsistence by shoemaking. It having been 
discovered that they privately embraced the Christian faith, 
the governor of ihe town ordered them to be beheaded, 
about the year 308. 

OCTOBER 26, 

DeatH or DR, DoppripGE.—In the ornithological gallery 
of the British Museum is suspended the portrait of Sir John 
Doderidge, King James’s solicitor-general. His nephew was 
the rector of Shepperton, in Middlesex ; but at the Restora- 
tion he lost his living, and in the troubles of the Civil War the 
family lost the wholeof their property, and the ejected minister 
was glad to apprentice his son to a trade, and young Daniel 
had to make his way in the world as an oilman, A few years 
before Mr. Doddridge resigned the living of Shepperton, 
there had come over to Hngland a Bohemian refugee, John 
Baumann, When the persecution against the Protestants 
arose in his native land, this good pastor fled from Prague, 
taking with him his German Bible, and a hundred gold 
pieces concealed in a leathern girdle; and many years 
afterwards died, the teacher of a school, at Kingston-on- 
Thames, Boring an only daughter almost unprovided for. 
But in qourse of events, the London shopkeeper, Doddridge, 
espoused the orphan daughter of the Kingston schoolmaster. 
Their income was never great, and they had many difficul- 
ties to contend with; nevertheless they would observe, “ for 
all their toils, the Sabbath made them sweet amends.” They 
had severe trials, however. Except one sickly girl, they had 
lost all their children ; and that little girl was the only sur- 
vivor of nineteen, At last, on a Midsummer’s-day, June 
26th, 1703, in an airless chamber of some narrow London 
street, Mrs. Doddridge gave birth to her twentieth child. 
In their solicitude for the half-dead mother, no one paid 
much attention to the small and _lifeless-looking intant. 
Encouraged, however, by some symptom of animation, a 
neighbour took in hand the little castaway, and, by dint of 
tender nursing, saved to the world, what it had so nearly 
lost, the life of Philip Doddridge. A child so fragile, and 
given to them under such circumstances, was exceedingly 
endeared to his parents; and as usually happens with 
delicate children, his finely strung sensibilities and his 
yearning affection rendered him peculiarly susceptible of 
maternal influence. His first lessons were out of a pictorial 
Bible, such as are often found in old houses. The chimney 
of the room where he and his mother usually sat was adorned 
with a series of Dutch tiles, representing the chief events of 
Scriptural history; and when the frost made the fire burn 
clear, and little Philip was snug in the chair by his 
mother, ib was endless joy to hear the stories that lurked 


in the painted porcelain. That mother could not foresee - 


the outgoing of her early lessons; but when the tiny boy 
had become a famous divine, and was publishing his 
“Family Expositor,” he could not forget the nursery Bible 
in the chimney tiles, At ten years of age he was sent to the 
school at Kingston where his grandfather had taught years 
ago. Whilst busy here with his Greek and Latin, his t 
was sorely dug 3X the successive tidings of the death of 
either parent. His father left money enough to enable the 
young student to complete his preparations for the 
Christian mipistry. Of this provision a self-constituted 
guardian gob hold, and embarked it in his own sinking 
business. His failure soon followed, and engulfed the little 
property of his ward; it was a great trial to the little 
scholar to see spoons and tankards that reminded him of his 
parents, now put in the broker’s inventory. A securer 
heritage, however, than parental savings is parental faith 
and piety. Daniel Doddridge and his wife had sought for 
their child, first of all, the kingdom of heaven, and 
a dependence upon God; and he now prayed earnestly for 
protection, and his prayers were answered, for he was 
soon introduced to the Rey. Samuel Clarke, of St. Albans, 
who took a deep interest in this amiable and intelligent 
orphan, and Doddridge says that as he became better 

quainted with him, he became more and more impressed 
with the beauty of holiness and the blessedness of a religious 
life. We cannot follow Doddridge through his various 
duties as a minister, but would refer our readers to his life, 
written by John Foster. As an author he greatly 
distinguished himself, His commentaries on the Scriptures 
are highly prized, but his great work was *The Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul,” The publication of this 
work was urged upon him by Dr. Watts, with whom it had 
long been a cherished project to prepare a manual which 
should contain within itself a complete course of practical 
pioty, from tho first dawn of earnest thought to the full 
evelopment of Christian character, But when exhaustion 
and decay admonished Dr. Watts that his work was done, 
he transferred to his like-minded friend his favourite scheme. 
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THE QUIVER.—ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Book Announcements. 


Rook Announcements. 


Book Announcements. 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN’S 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Cassell’s English Spelling and Reading Book, with 
upwards of 150 Engravingson Wood. The Orthographical Portion is 
: arengnd upon the “Webster” principle of Pronunciation. 8vo, 


Cassell’s Lessons in English; containing a Practical 
Grammar, adapted for the use of the Self-Edu g Student. B 
J.R. Bearp, D.D. 12mo. In paper covers, 3s.; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


The English Language in its Elements and Forms, with 
a History of its Origin and Developments. Designed for the use of 
Pupils and of Teachers, and as a ik of General Reference. By 
W. C. Fowier, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Sixpenny Lessons in French, with Rules for 
Pronunciation, on an entirely Novel and Simple Plan. Reprinted in a 
revised form. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d, 


Cassell’s Lessons in French; containing a Complete 
View of the Idioms of the French Language, in a Series of Easy and 
Progressive Lessons. By Professor FasquEtie. Revised by Pro- 
fessor De Lorme. 12mo. Parts I. and IL, in paper covers, 2s. each ; 
or in cloth, 2s, 6d. each; complete in one volume, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Key to the Exercises in Cassell’s Lessons in French. 
hg a by Professor De Lotme. 12mo, paper covera, 1s.; cloth, 
8. 


Cassell’s French Manual; forming a Complete, Simple, 
and Practical Guide to a thorough Knowledge of Speaking the French 
Language. By Professor Dz Lotus. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Cassell’s French and English Dictionary, compiled from 
the French Diztionaries of the Frenzh Academy, Bescherelle, Landais, 
&c.; from the English Dictionaries of Ogilvie, Johnson, Webster, 
&c.; and from the Technological and Scientific Dictionaries of both 
Languages. | Professors De Lotme and Wattace, and Henry 
BRIDGEMAN. French-English. II. English-French. Small 8vo, 
complete in 1 vol., cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or strongly bound in leather, 9s. 


Cassell’s French Reader; or, Interesting Narratives in 
French, for Translation, accompanied by Conversational Exercises, 
adapted for both Teachers and Students. With Grammatical and 
Idiomatical References to ‘‘ Cassell’s Lessons in French.” By Pro- 
fessor FasQuELLE. 12mo, paper covers, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Cassell’s Lessons in German; containing a Complete | 


View of the Idioms of the German Language, in a Series of Progres- 
sive Lessons. By W. H. Woopsury. 12mo. Parts I. and IL, paper 
covers, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. each; complete in 1 vol., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Key to Cassell’s Lessons in German. 12mo, paper 


covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Cassell’s Pronouncing German Reader; consisting of 
Extracts in Prose and Verse, with Vocabularies. 12mo, paper covers, 


1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Cassell’s German Reader ; containing Choice Selections 
from the best German Authors,in Prose and Verse, and a complete 
Vocabulary to the Work; with References to ‘‘ Cassell’s Lessons in 
ae gee By W. H. Woopsury. 12mo, paper covers, 2s.; cloth, 


Cassell’s German Pronouncing Dictionary. Small 8vo. 
L. German-English. II. English-German. Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 
7s, 6d. ; strongly bound in leather, 9s. 


Cassell’s First Lessons in Latin; or, a Short and Easy 
Introduction to the Latin Language. Comprising Grammar, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary. By Professors ANDREWs and SroppaRD. 12mo, 
paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Lessons in Latin; being an Elementary Gram- 

mar of the Latin Language, im a Series of Easy and Progressive 

ms; with numerous Exercises for Translation from English into 

Latin, and Latin into English; intended especially for those who are 

desirous of learning Latin without a Master. By the Rev. J. R. 
Bearp, D.D. 12mo, paper covers, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 


Key to Cassell’s Lessons in Latin; containing Transla- 
tions of all the Exercises, 12mo, paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Cassell’s Latin Grammar, for the use of Schools and 


Colleges. By Professors ANDREWs and Stopparp. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Catechism of the Latin Grammar; adapted for Schools 
and Families. Part L, Etymology. Part IL, Syntax. Edited by 
M. D. Kavanaau, Professor at St, John's College, Waterford. Fools- 
cap 8vo, Is. 

Cassell’s Latin Reader, adapted to ‘ Cassell’s Latin 
Grammar ;” consisting of Fables, Mythology, Anecdotes of Eminent 


Men, Roman History, and Ancient Geography; to which is appended 
an appropriate Dictionary, 12mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Cassell’s Latin Exercises, adapted to ANDREWS and 
Sroppaxp's Latin Grammar. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. By J. R. Bearp, D.D., 
and C. Bearp, B.A. Small 8vo. I. Latin-English; IJ. English- 

. Latin. Complete in 1 vol., 7s. 6d., cloth; strongly bound in leather, 9s. 

Cassell’s Lessons in Italian ; being an Elementary Gram- 
mar of the Language; with numerous Exercises, Italian-English and 
English-Italian, a pendi Vocabulary, &. &. By CHarLes 
TAUSENAU, M.D., of the University of Pavia, and Professor of the 
German and Italian Latiguages. 12mo. In stiff covers, 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cassell’s Lessons in Greek, including a Grammar of the 
Language, in Easy and Progressive Lessons, with numerous Exercises 
for Translating from Greek into English, and from English into Greék, 
&c. &c. By the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 12mo. Instiff covers, 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 4s. 

The Acts of the Apostles in the Original Greek, according 
to the Text of Augustus Hahn, with Notes, and a Lexicon. For the 
use et Schools and Colleges. By Joun J. OwEN, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 


Cassell’s Arithmetic for the Young, inculcating the 
* Science of Numbers by means of Familiar Objects; in a Series of Easy 
Lessons, with copious Directions for Teachers. 12mo, cloth, 1s. 
Cassell’s Elements of Arithmetic. By Professor Wat- 
LAcE. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. . 
Key to Cassell’s Arithmetic: containing Answers to all 
uestions in the above Work. 32mo, paper covers, 4d. 
Camels Eiemenin ot. Algebra, intended for the use of 
5 and 8 
passers ot Goth a ed. self-taught Students, Crown 8yvo, 
Cassell’s Euclid; being the First Six Books, with the 
‘Twelfth of Euclid. Edited by 











of the Glaasow Un! ‘and Collegiate Tutor ef the University of 
* ‘London. awaten call ween tn tcetn teak 1 
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Key to Cassell’s Euclid; containing the Enunciations 
of all the Propositions and Corollaries. 32mo, paper covers, 4d. 


Mathematical Science: its Logic and Utility; with Ex- 
planations and Illustrations of the Best Methods of Instruction. By 
Cuar.zEs Davigs, LL.D. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Geography and Atlas. By Prerer Partry. A New 
Edition, carefully adapted to the use of English Schools and Families. 
8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d.; in stiff covers, 1s. 

a7 


The Natural History of Man; or, Popular Chapters on 
ee With Index. By Jonyw Kenynepy, A.M. 12mo, cloth, 
8. Od. 


The History and Sources of the Greatness of the British 
Empire. By Bensamin Parsons. 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A Popular Account of the Steam Engine. By Professor 
Wattacs. New Edition, Illustrated. 12mo, boards, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Wonders of the Heavens. By Frepericxk S. 
se ena With Diagrams. New Edition, 12mo, boards, 1s.; cloth, 
3. 


Biographical Treasury. By the Rev. J. R. Brarp, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 3s.; strongly bound in leather, 4s. 


Astronomical phy, with the Use of the Globes. 
Arranged either for simultaneous Reading and Study in Classes, or for 
Stady in the Common Method. By E. Wittarp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Sailings Over the Globe; or, the Progress of Maritime 
Discovery. 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Outlines of Botany ; including a Description of Mosses, 
Lichens, Fungi, Ferns, and Seaweeds. By Dr. J. Scorrern, M.B, 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. . 


The Elements of Political Economy. By Francis 


Wartanp, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Science Popularly Explained, containing 4,000 Questions 
and Answers on General Science. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Noan Wesster, LL.D., with Numerous Synonyms, by Cuauncey A. 
Goopricn, D.D., Professor in Yale College. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Model Copy-Books: insuring a Good, Fluent, and 
Rapid Handwriting, in a Course of Eight Progressive Books. 
Foolscap Quarto Edition, price 3d. each, or 2s. per Set; post Quarto, 
6d. each, or 4s. per Set. 

Pencils for the Model Copy-Books, 2d. each. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, and Park 
Buildings, New. York. 


ASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY, 
Profusely Illustrated with splendid Engravings and Tinted Plates. 
In Monthly Parts, price 6d., and in Annual Volumes, price 8s. 6d. each. 
To be completed in four Volumes. The first two Volumes, completing 
the Mammalia, are now ready, price, handsomely bound in cloth, 17s., or 
the two Volumes may be had in one, price 15s. e Third Volume, com- 
mencing with the number for April, will contain the complete Natural 
History of Birds, forming, with its numerous and beautiful Illustrations, 
one of the most interesting Works ever issued from the Press. 

The above Work, being specially designed for interesting and in- 
structing the Family Circle, is, while having a basis soundly scientific, 
written in a style that is popular, and free from all technicalities. The 
description of each animal is given in plain English, and the whole 
is accompanied by faithful Illustrations and tinted Plates. The text 
is — printed upon superior paper, Twelve Monthly Parts forming 
a volume. 





EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“We cannot appreciate or commend too highly the work before us, 
which, both from its classification of details, sequence of argument, and 
general mode of treating the subject, is eminently calculated to facilitate 
the inquiries of the student, and bids fair to become one of the most 
popular books of its kind."—Ziterary Gazette. 

“The text and the illustrations in this work are alike admirable. It 
does not merely supply a careful and detailed description of animals, but 
enters deeply into the whole subject, and is no less amusing than ftal of 
information and instruction.”—Morning Herald. 

“This is a surprisingly cheap work, when we consider the superiority 
of typography, paper, and illustrations which it presents."—Plymouth 
Journal. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, and 
Park Buildings, New York. ™ 


ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the death of George II. 

By Wit11am Howirr. This work is complete in Four Volumes, price 
6s, each, so that the best History of our country ever written may be 
obtained handsomely bound for 24s., and is profusely embellished with 
engravings of a high character by Gilbert, Philippoteaux, T. H. 
Nicholson, F, Gilbert, O. Jewitt, H. Linton, and othe artists; and the 
chapters relating to the manners and customs of the people are illustrated 
by many curious engravings, copied from the originals in the British 
Museum, and other rare collections, 2 


LORD BROUGHAM, in adverting to this History at the meeting of 
the Association for Promoting Social Science, characterised it as one “‘in 
which the soundest principles are laid down in almost every instance. 
The interests of virtue, of liberty, and of peace—the best interests of 
mankind—are faithfully and ably intained throughout.” And the 
Weekly Dispatch says:—‘‘ We take the opportunity to corroborate Lord 
Brougham’s view of the merits of some of Mr. Cassell’s efforts, by in- 
stancing the ‘ Illustrated History of England.’ ” 


ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. Continued from the Reign of George I. By 

Wr1am Howitt. In Weekly Numbers, price 1d.; and Monthly Parts, 
5d. and 6d. Volume I., bound in cloth, 6s. 

The First Volume is replete with lessons of interest derived from the 
reign of George IIL, including the Revolt of the American Colonies 
and the excesses of the Revolutionary period in France, The Szconp 
Votume, which will be completed in December, 1861, describes the deso- 
lating wars entered upon by England to replace an impossible dynasty, 
and the state of the country under the government of William Pitt and 
his successors. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, and Park 
Buildings, New York. 








NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED 


ALMANACK . 


FOR 1862, 
In a beautifully Illuminated Wrapper, printed in four colours, 


ESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
availing themselves of the advantages promised by the 
repeal of the Paper Duty, have pleasure in announcing several 
important improvements in this year’s issue of CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK,. Among other attractive novel- 
ties, they would call special attention to the Illuminated 
Wrapper, beautifully printed in four colours, and also to the 
increased number and improved excellence of the Illustrations 
which embellish the work. 

Among the principal features of this Almanack may be men- 
— pS hea Aer micle oy ul nave of the 

ear, illu y a series of Origi ings, a Pic- 
torial Calendar, complete Chronclogical Accounts of the War 
in America and the Volunteer Movement, particulars of the 
late Census, Biographies of Eminent Persons lately deceased, 
recent Acts of Parliament, complete Lists of the Coscnmeeed 
- hg Say Houses of Parliament, Astronomical and Common 

otes, &c. 3 

The subjects illustrated in the Almenack for 1862 comprise, 
among many others, the War in America, the War in Italy, the 
Attack on the Peiho Forts in China and the City of Pekin, the 
Funeral of the late Sultan, the Siamese Am’ ors in Paris, 
the Litter in all parts of the World, the Birds of the Month, 
the Great Fire, &c. 

This favourite Annual has every year increased in reputation, 
both for the value of its literary contents and for the artistic 
merit of its designs. 

As, from its increasing sale, it is difficult to regulate the 
supply with the demand, those who may wish to secure copies 
should make immediate application to their booksellers. 


*," The design of the Illuminated Wrapper renders it extremely 


attractive, and its publication in its umproved form places 


in the power of every one to make a very elegant and acceptable 
little present at the trifling cost of Sixpence. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London and New York. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


R= -ISSUE OF CASSELL’S POPULAR 
EDUCATOR, 
In Weekly Numbers, price 14d. 
No. 1 will appear on December 16th, 1861. 

MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, yielding toe the ex- 
pressed wishes of numerous Subscribers who are desirous of taking in the 
POPULAR EDUCATOR in Numbers, have great pl in ing 
a re-issue of this Work IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, believing the 
ment will be hailed with the liveliest satisfaction by many thousands who 
are anxious to possess the work, but have not the means to purchase it 
in volumes. 

The “ Popular Educator” has opened up a new source of instruction 
and enjoyment to hundreds of thousands of individuals who, but for the 
establishment of this Journal, would perhaps never have had an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring even the el ts of the branches of educa- 
tion. The lessons are illustrated by means of numerous diagrams and 
wood engravings, wherever it was felt that the student would be assisted 
by them. 

“*We have gone over the pages of this great work with sentiments of 
real wonder. We know no work like it. We confidently assert that there 
never was one like itin importance to the working man. The success has 
been enormous ; it has occupied and filled up a field of education, vast and 
most important to the community.”"—Dublin University Magazine. 

*,* This re-issue will be a revised edition, and will present many 
improvements in regard to the engravings, as well as new features in the 
text. It will justly deserve the title of an ILLUSTRATED EDUCA- 
TIONAL CYCLOPZDIA. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


ASTERPIECES OF CELEBRATED 

PAINTERS ; or, Cassell's Art Treasures Exhibition. Illustrated 
with upwards of 260 splendid Engravings; together with Portraits and 
Critical and Biographical Notites. Complete in one handsome volume, 
in imperial octavo, richly bound in cloth, gilt. edges, 6s. 

This volume stands unrivalled as a collection of Art Treasures ina 
popular and inexpensive form. It contains not only @ series of wood 
engravings of extraordinary merit from the che/fs-d'euvre of the masters 
of the English, Dutch, Flemish, French, and German schools, but a 
Biographical Sketch, compiled from the best authority, of every painter 
to whom allusion is made in the course of the work, to; with a 
critical and historical notice of every picture reproduced in the engrav- 
ings; and where an opportunity occurs, comparisons are instituted 
between the style and manner of the great painters, whether they happen 
to be of the same or of different schools. 

No technicalities are used which require the assistance of a glossary3 
no descriptions or criticisms introduced-which pre-suppose any knowledge 
of painting, either practical or theoretical. A careful perusal of the whole 
work will, however, amply repdy the labour of the art student, for he will 
gain information from these pages which he cannot procure elsewhere ; 
and the unprofessional reader, for whom the work is more especially 
designed, will, by the study of ““The Art Treasures Exhibition,” have Lis 
mind enlarged, his intellect improved, his stock of general knowledge 
widely increased. The volume contains upwards of two hundred and 
sixty engravings, together with forty-five biographical sketches of cele- 
brated masters. 

CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London and New York. 


HE YOUTH’S EDUCATOR; or, Familiar Lessons 

on Natural History, Botany, Human Physiology and Health, 

Geography, Astronomy, Electricity, Chemistry, the Microscope, English 

and French, Arithmetic, Chronology, Common Things, Eapletations of 

Technical Terms, &c. ae by Jony Cassetx, Crown 4to, cloth 

boards, 8s.; with gilt edges, 

The work is copiously Mustrated with numerous well-executed Wood 

Engravings. 

















OPINION OF THE PRESS. 

“We hail this effort as another contribution to a great and 
end—the making home the centre of edu ahd that ed 
tractive and efficient.”"—Jilustrated London News. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London and New York. 


ant 
at- 





UR EXEMPLARS, POOR AND RICH. A 


Series of Biographical Sketches of Men and Women who have, by 
an extraordinary use of their ities, benefited their Fellow- 
creatures, Edited by 


— on tn oo Hitt, Esq., 
Birmingham ; a Preface by Lorp vueHAM. Cloth, 
bound, gilt edges, post Svo, 340 pp., 5s. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London and New York. 


Recorder of 
handsomely 





dba GREAT SERMONS OF THE GREAT 
PREACHERS, tae a by ee — Sketch of 
and Latin it. 
OTounie will here find a choice casket of Christian Art and Piety, 
and specimens of the rarest gems of Sacred Eloquence, ever brought 
together in one volume. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London and New York. 
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Rook Announcements. 


Book Annopncements. 


Book Announcements. 





OUPERIOR EDITION OF CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

With the present year was commenced -a Superior Edition of the 
Seleeehamen Ramat Bgate. This Edition, which is rated with the 
ey pe + gece quarts pa the larger Notes being omitted, is + Thitty 

ee Pare ot per, and will be completed in abou 
‘arts, of ty att Pages, price One Shilling cote ot 
embellished by all the costly designs 


th have rendered the 
omar Famity Bape one of the mést remarkable productions of 
the Press of the present day; from Twenty to Thirty gee Sn le ag 
have been designed and engtaved by Artists of the highest 
being given in each Part, 

The following list of Tilustrations ce ene in Part I, will serve to 
convey an idea of-the ch and 7 of its Pictorial Embel- 
lishment :— 

Introduction to Genesis. 





Hagar and Ishmael. in the Wilder- 
ness. 

Abraham and Isaac. 

Abraham and the Sons of Heth. 

Abraham's Servant and Rebekah 
at the Weil. 

Isaac meeting Rebekah. 

Esau going for Venison. 

Isaac blessing Jacob. 

Jacob's Vision. 

Jacob pouring Oil on the Stone. 

Jacob keeping the Flocks of Laban. 

Jacob and Laban—The Heap of 


The first Musical Instrument. ~ 
Noah and his Family entéring the 
Tm Dd 
e uge. 

Noah's Sacrifice. 1 
The Builders of Babel Dispersed. 
Separation of Abram and Lot. 
Melchisedek blesses Abram. 
Abraham and the Thrée Angels. 
pinnae of Sodom or- 

Witness. 


Hager and Ishmael cast forth. Meeting of Jacob and Esau. 
Besides the ahovmpaniaeiont subjestsya large, number of smaller 
Engravings are in iced to moe the natural objects mentioned in 
the Bible—the interesting remains of Antiquity, Articles of Costume 
Ornament, &c,  ” 





and 
© OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
a without a woodcut upon it, either of historical 
Wustrative theme, © saa from localities mentione@in the»text, or 
natural tions having sock like claim our The two 
latter aa are, considering the popular nature of the scheme of publica- 
= well and in many examples highly interest- 
* * * What the circiilation of the edition must be to make it 
‘pay’ may be prscunggele from the fact, that for a Shilling we havea quarto 
cae hy pag! y. beautifully printed in double columns, ‘with 
ay eh very complete cross-references to other 
porons of Mot ot ‘Writ."— Athenaeum. 
a recommend this edition to any one who is une of 
A ay: a thoroughly handsome Family Bible, at a price w con- 
sidering the eacunaty sae work, is marvellously low. Fp “4 
— are exceedingly good, the engravings numerous an of meri! 
and the notes clear a judiciously selected. * * * It is, we think, 
uite the oy and cheapest of the legion of the illustrated books which 
Fed enterprising publishers are continually producing.” —Speciator. 

The attention of all interested in the dissemination of Scriptural Truth 
is respectfully solicited. io the following extract ‘from a letter, received 
from Mr, J. R. Ramsay, a Red Indian Village Missionary, dated:— 

** Oax RipceE, April 14, 1860. 

“ Below I send you the names of ten stibscribers for your ‘Illustrated 

amily Bible.’ [Here follow the names.] We are endeavouring to pro- 

eae 


“There is scarce 


tothe Red Men of the Woods, and most of the above 

are Indians who have professed Christianity. Your Illustrated 

Bible seems to be just the very thing to-instruct Indians generally ; even 

‘those'who are yet in heathenish darkness. I believe yon can greatly aid 

brother Lilly and me in disseminating truth among the Men of the Forest, 

and thus grommets the interest of the Redeemer’s kingdom, by sending 

each of us a copy which we may carry with us, to show and explain to the 

ignorant heathen wherever we go preaching. Those splendid engravings 
‘will coramand their attention and interest where nothing else will” 

The issue of this Superior Edition presents an opportunity of rare 
ecourrence for obtaining a Superb Copy of the Holy Scriptures at a 
moderate cost. Persons intending to subscribe are recommended to give 
immediate instructions to their Booksellers, in order that they may not 
‘be disappointed of obtaining copies. 

The following are a few selections from Testimonials, &c.:— 

From the Right Rev. the Lop BisHor or MaxcmEsTER. 

** I have looked over three numbers of Messrs, Cassxz.1’s ILLUSTRATED 
Baxter Brie, which appears to combine many good qualities in type, 
paper, and execution, with lowness of price. The illustrations will add 
much to. the i more ially those which give the animals, 
plants, and other natural objects alluded to in Holy Scripture. Sincerely 
wishing the work snccess, I am,” c. 


a 





From the Rev. Canox SrowExL1, Manchester. 
“Having examined may new edition of CAssELL’s ILLustraTep Famiry 
ang peony it: dit as the cheapest, best illustrated, 
aad most complete sdition of the Holy Volume I have seen.” 


From the Rev. GzorGE Howrinatox, M.A., Cathedral, Manchester. 

“I have carefylly examined three numbers of Casseut’s ILLUSTRATED 
Fasity Bizz, and I am persuaded that, when completed, it will be a 
very valuable work. The engravings are graphic and well executed; 
the type clear dnd legible. I think tke work will be useful as a profitable 
Sanday companion.” 
¥rom the Rev. James Bazpsixy, M.A., Rector of St. Ann's, Manchester. 
_. “I have carefully examined several numbers of your ILLustzaTED 
Buw1s, end think it well calculated to impart both PF stead and instrac- 
tion in reading Holy Scripture. The illustrations are excellent, and the 
execution of the whole work le. I sincerely hope that the circu- 
penne Seems mate bene wide ap & degneven, 





the Rozert Hater, zy, D.D., = of Inde 
From the Rev. =; qt pal pendent 
Petar eas of 


pee Stray : many "ot them will do more to 
whole pages of letterpress. Tho 
- From the Rev. Taomas. ~tsteato D.D., LL.D., Liverpool, 
* The pi Pasteatiows which oe. have given in such abundance 
‘are themselves a mass of shedding a vast amount of 
Saluable light upon the Sacred Text! 
oie = 

ae From the Rev. Gsozcx W. Conver, Leeds. 

Beg ieee vn get oA looked into your Inuvstkatzp Famity Brsxe, with 


per ge be 
Sera 


* From the Rev. W. PM. Pecbeanel, Lond, 

“Ihave looked through the specimen divsin ofthe Din and so far 
asl ‘to discover, I highly ‘approve the plan and spirit of the 
werk; ——eecmencevaamaal 


From the Rey. ‘Seeeaiear Rane, D.D., Hackney. 
it seal of approbation. For its kind, it is inferior to 
‘ed ie ta teataiiets te ‘choeper. than I am thankful 
\-bave worked so long and so well for the benefit Fate «Sapna 
of me, as working with you in my measure,” 
PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


“T can si 
pad Pa 


“| execution of the work, so far, leave nothing to desire ; 





C'sree SERVICE pen er —Can You 

SPELL Pipe ge ?—It is , but nevertheless jee isa 
ad ripe Civil , FM 

romise 

TThif Séflow of Lessond Ww mat ag ced itr No. a 


tated ¢ Family Pape published on Monday, Sept. ard, ice vOne 





ASSELE*S* ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
This Edition of the Hoty Scrrercres has not only attained an 
unprecedented circulation, but has been pronounced by the Public Press 
superior to anything of the kind ever issued. 

The ext is that of the Authorised Version, which is faithfally adhered 
to throughout. The Marginal References are from the best Oxford 
editions of the Bible, with numerous additions. The Notes are purely 
explanatory, designed to give the deeper meaning of certain words and 
phrases, and to illustrate images and allusions in the Sacred Text by a 
reference to the Manners, Customs, Laws, and Religious Rites of the 
Eastern World. 

The originality and artistic beauty of the Illustrations, the clearness of 
the type, and the unprecedented lowness of price at which this Edition 
of the Bible is issued, are its distinctive characteristics. 

The Drawings are the work of the most eminent Artists, English and 
Contineiftal, and the Engraving is executed in the first style of the art, 
both at an enormous outlay. 


THE ISSUE IN NUMBERS AND PARTS. 

For the convenience of Subscribers who may wish to obtain this 
Edition of the Hoty Brszz, either Weekly, Monthly, Quarterly, or 

Half-yearly, its issue is divided into Numbers, Parts, and Divisions, and 
may be obtained as follows :— 

In Numbers—published every Monday. 

In Parts —published on the Ist of every Month. 

In Sections —published on the Ist of February, Mag. August, and Nov. 

In Divisions—published on the Ist of November and May. 


THE ISSUE IN VOLUMES. 

Besides the above periodical issue, this Edition of the Brie is made 
up into bound volumes annually in May.” Volume ie the 
historical books from Grnesis to I. Samu inclusive, IL, from 
IL SamveEr tothe Poaxageiaiostve, may be fad*at the following prices 
for each volume:— a 


Neatly bound in cloth boards, gil 7 6 
Handsomely bound in cloth ae me back and sides 8 0 
Elegantly bound in _— —— ards, red edges, 

gilt back and sides ... ... a rr 


For the convenience of ea pm ate the Numbers, Cases are 
provided for binding at . eet wing pelea :—Plain Cloth Case, price 2s. ; 
Neat Cloth, gilt back, 2s. 6 ome Cloth, gilt back and side, 3s. ; 
Ditto, bevelled boards, — 

N.B.—A beautiful FAMILY REGISTER, designed and executed in 
the highest style of art, will be issued with the New TESTAMENT 
Division of CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 

*,* In a recent pastoralletter, the Rev. Robert Maguire refers to the fact 
that the Clerkenwell Pure Literature Society had sold, in one year, 5,182 
copies of CasseLy’s ILLUSTRATED Famity BisLe (in Penny Numbers), as 
“ evidence of the increase of popular interest in that valuable publication.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘*We are as rejoiced as we are astonished to hear of the enormous 
circulation that this Edition of the Holy Scriptures has attained, both in 
this country and in the ted States. Yet why should we be aston- 
ished? The type is handsome, the printing and general getting-up all 
that could be desired, the notes useful, the. marginal references com- 
plete, and the illustrations numerous and superior; finally, it is a 
miracle of cheapness.” —Zhe Patriot. 

“The first volume of this truly national work now lies before us, and 
it would be difficult to conceive of anything in our modern literature and 
art to be compared with it. Whether we refer to its literary, artistic, 
or mechanical execution, it is a work of unparalleled interest, . ° 
Looking at the paper, t woodcuts, eo and the whole getting-up 
of the Sek, it is one of the maryels of this marvellous age. The 
wonder is how it can published at such a price; and it reflects 
infinite credit on the truly “panting and generous publisher. To 
ministers, students, and Sunday-school teachers, it will be found of 
invaluable service; while to the myriads of England's people it is a 
positive boon. Neither hall, nor house, nor cuttage, should be without 
this Bible.” —The Eclectic. 

“* We are at a loss what to make of this volume. We have hitherto met 
with nothing like it. The splendour is such as to dazzie the observer. 
It is absolutely loaded with illustrations. In this respect, everything of 
the kind, in the English or in any other Poesy dracn is completely eclipsed. 
The type is excellent; the ref and select ; the notes 
are invaluable. . . . . At the arene rate, the entire work will be 
brought within a limited compass. While under 450 eae Wen 
Genesis and I. Samuel inclusive, and is a very 
the whole shall have been finished, it will exhibit an edition of the Sacred 
Scriptures of matchless splendour; and the terms on which it is issued 
are such as to bring it within the-reach even of the hedger and the 
ditcher, the shepherd and the ploughman.”—British Standard. 

“Not only is it furnished with copious historical and descriptive foot- 
notes, and references to parallel passages, but it is embellished with a 
series of thik bath Teepreny. in number, in beauty of design, and 

“A combination of quod qualities—its handsome size, clear; bold 

ype, its marginal re’ the stream of quiet, common-sense com- 
mentary which accompanies the text, and, above all, the abundance of 
its pictorial illustrations, to say nothing of its marvellous cheapness— 
entitle it, par excellence, to take rank as ‘The Bible for the People.’”"— 
Manchester Examiner and Times. 

“ An edition of the Holy Scriptures, profusely and beauti- 
pags pen ponents te apekneed shtadien antei te pemeiataae 

Ww Bi a Wo at such a a to 
We the undertaking is set afloat more with reference to the 





for 
poe a Sas ed f Al mee reasunable rate, ok in the most 
av. form; for who ere cannot set apart one penny per 
week?” —Lii Herald, ° 
“ The paper is of first-class quality, and the type unparalleled, both for 
size and clearness. The marginal references and dates, and the admirable 
and we trust that 
the intention of the publishers will meet with the warm reception to 
which it is so justly ‘entitled. "St. James's Chronicle, 


CASSELL; PETTER, and GALPIN, London and New. York. 
Now Ready, Second Edition of 





OCIAL SCIENCE.—WORKING MEN AND 


WOMEN'S. ESSAYS, being a volume of Selections from the 
Essays for which Prizes were given by Mr. Cass, is now published, 
with Notes. This volume . Very great interest, 
as a record of ‘the Men on odin of the 
om of Social 4 ihe 1 

antes’ Hapaidielen-dadcanaea me ferns ttre of adn 
6c, 4 om 
Courtesy—-Temperance and Provident- Habits—Physical Education— 
Saniiary Reform. 5 = price of the volime, handsomely bound in cloth 
(860 pp.), is 38. 6d. Eyery working man who hus his own interest and 
that of his family at Sot should: po-sess a copy of these Essays. 

CASSELL, PETTER; and GALPIN, London and New York. 








f a stamp to the 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN’S 


OPULAR HAND-BOOKS.— 
12mo, cloth, 1s, each; sent free by post for 13 stamps... 


tty | ETAND- -BOOK OF ELOCUTION AND ORA- 


TORY; being a‘systematic compendium-of the necess@ry rules 
for attaining proficiency in Reading and Speaking. 


| A brief, simple; ihtelligible; and interesting 

ba ee tn frequently ly treated of in a rte neither brief, ang 
iligtnie, ot teresting, It will be found a valuable assistance iy 

that wh old or young, professional or non-professional, wh bead 4 

: improve themselves in» the art of reading or Speaking.” —™% 


nsign, 

‘For memberg.of debating socicties, this little work will supply 4 
hiatus often complained of." —British Press and Jersey Times. 

“A nice little werk, easily mastered . . . . calculated to make its 
sttidents good readers and effective speakers.”"—Bradford Observer. } 


HAY: -BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 
being’a popular Guide to Physical and Experimental Philosophy, 

te the simplest Elements to the Phenomena of Electricity and Mag- 
netism. 

“ A valuable little hand-book, ... We hayé much bese in com- 
mending this to the young student."—Renfs reoshire In 

“ Asa book of ref or as an tary work, “i is little treatise, 
80 far as it goes, leaves nothing to be desired.” 

“A manual well adapted for schools, and pe ee private study.” 


AND-BOOK OF AMDSING AND INSTRUC- 
H TIVE EXPERIMENTS; con Th eos Winter 
Evening Amusements for Youth. 

“ Sure to become am 
tion in an endless. os oD 
be Petalaly aoa aeceptable 
“will be an acceptable presat to an ing nious b 


treatise on & subject 





hai 


“ Promises } : 
Londonderry Sentin@t: ».. 
“The details a 


“Manual a safe guide to those ha 
Ww “22 the dangerous and absorbing 


h many editions: . . . The 
are very excellently and 
to those who are about to in 


chapters on house | pro 
clearly written, and wil reat 
vest in this description of ior reat vl "Economist. 
122: BOOK OF LETTER-WRITING, with 
ints on Composition and Style, and fac-similes of Hant 
including Models of the Style required in. the Civil Service ichaoinen 
‘A decided inaprovement upon any other manual with which 
ne eee ret =a 
“Con & grea' C7) and much valuable inft 
ton," Atlas, Ape Sth a z 
e readily recognise a great provement over preceding attem 
in the game direction.”— Oriental Budget. ' ’ ” 
“Very useful to those who wish to excel in memes . al 
recommend this hand-book especially to the young.” —City Press. 
“The ‘ypography, although small, is* clear beautiful, and ‘both in 
point | of sais Marek Sth quantity this ‘Hand-book’ is cheap.”—Mewcastle 


ens oe) better fitted to serve the intended than 
have seen.”—John 0’ Groat Journal, March 28th, tad 


ag at oy aoe ‘CIVIL SERVICE, being 
a com e to t aminatii 
Frome ote Krk or x ions for the Appointments to 
“This is an admirable little manual, full of 
otherwise could Ay ag te oka As 
among numerous and co ue Boo! it candidate for 
employment in the Civil Service will find all he eis to know within 
this brochure. In 


\ 


useful information, which 
lous and difficult. search 


the compass of the eighty-seven pages which make up 
one page the method of p Bem is explained; next follow specimens 
of the yo set at some score of examinations; ‘then a sles iecalines list 
of books is fi eenett the would-be prepare himself 
for the coming This is, however, but a scan eeenie of the 
multa in parvo which makes u up the contents of this iat Pinang and which 
ap hh have been collect coin cane Ld care aed oy 

he general correctness and mauual are = WE 
worthy.”—Critic, 


AND-BOOK OF BUSINESS: a Dictionary of the 
Agnes, Weighs es porto oda te Commerce, and Tables of Foreign 
Gop td 


are lucid and Gaceite. 
« Exeoeding! ceedingly useful to pete ~ Bory ~ Psa 


peli various terins coufeyed la: busin business represent.” —J 


2 “useful little book. "—Spectator. 
‘* A very useful compendium of 


= ea 
H- -BOOK OF. ETIQUETTE; 


terms and technicalities,” Press. 
the the promise of the title page."—Globe. —_ 
of commercial business. 


— & com- 
plete Guide to the Usages of Polite Societ 
* A useful little book in its way. 


were Seen. ga tl at or the observance of the 
ot atiquiteat las Ort nen: a useful and comprehensive manual 
Hy{A%D-B00K OF BOOK-KEEPING, by Single 
Ruled Account Beoks to Ditto sata, an each get, 


= bog little volume may be recommended.” 
“It is characterised by. its extreme ‘simpliaity. "= — Weekly Herald and 


ade 
** A very handy little work."—Brighion Gazette. 
AND-BOOK OF CHESS; containing a Paci 
Advice to Young of mag hegee gmp ood Cheas ; 
aa a 3 wil an Ascount of the dillerent Opening’ 
"A oat eal — Edinburgh News, 

“ Likely to  yalnato pre Pa the ancient royal: game.” 
ay ome’ wpm | this little al will person a 
cs study manu. initiate a into the 
munis litle beaks auhocotates ive prc mene he win 

a. 
subject of chess,”—Court Circular. / 
““We can warmly recommend it.”—Montrose Review. 
CASSELL, PETTER, &-GALPIN, ‘London; and Park. 
""Bulldings, Now York. 





A CATALOGUE of Mzssrs. CASSELL, PETTER, é 
see may be had, i, post tres, by-Inclosing 
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